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for your money, buy War Bonds. If in doubt 
about how to save your money, buy War Bonds. I 


you want to,make sure you are he ping 


speed Victory, buy War Bonds. 
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Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey, Bottled in 4 Proof, Bernheim Distilling Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 
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COMING ...new post-war Chris-Craft with 
sparkling new styles, new materials, greater 
ruggedness, added comfort and conven- 
ience and many innovations in design. 





Today we're 100% on war work producing vital craft for the U. S. armed 
forces at the fastest rate in history. Immediately after victory we'll be ready 
with a complete new line of Chris-Craft Runabouts, Utility Boats and Cruisers, 


Buy U.S. War Bonds Today— 


Tomorrow command your own 


We: CHRIS-CRAFT B® 


Production CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION, 600 Detroit Rd., Algonac, Mich. 


WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDERS OF MOTOR BOATS 
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Are Black Bears Killers? 


LLEN PARSONS’S story of Bill 
A Green, one of the country’s fore- 
most bear hunters, in its main 
nts proved intensely interesting to me 
‘ause I am quite familiar with the 
tion of New Hampshire where the 
hunt took place. As a matter of fact, 
Parsons’s description of that forest was 
much too modest, since it is a lot larger 
than he thought. 
it though “Bear at Bay” was a good 
story, I cannot agree that all black bears 
mean. In that particular hunt what 
did they expect the bear to do? Wait to 
be prodded into action with a pointed 
stick? The bear was surrounded by dogs 
ind men and trying his damndest to get 
out of a bad situation. When he started, 
God help the man or beast that got in 
his way. Once through the cordon he 
didn’t stop to argue with anyone. Isn’t it 
1 wonder, then, that under the circum- 
stances some of the crowd didn’t get 
hurt? 

I make no pretense to being a bear 
hunter—there’s not much incentive to 
becoming one. Their pelts are not valu- 
able enough to warrant the outlay of 
money required and I wouldn’t eat bear 
meat any sooner than I would skunk. I 
have eaten it—but not since I became 
better acquainted with bears’ habits. 

I have had considerable experience 
with the beggars, and in the majority of 
instances my encounters with them have 
been during the summer months, when I 
was armed with nothing heavier than a 
4-oz. fly rod. It has been my luck to find 
them at times when I hadn’t lost any 
bears—and wasn’t hunting for any. And 
that includes some tight spots. 


ID you ever get between an old sow 

bear and her cubs? Well! I did once 
and I'll assure you that it isn’t a pleasant 
situation. She raised up and told me, in 
no uncertain terms, to get the heck out 
of there—fast. I started to do just that, 
then thought better of it and backed 
slowly and quietly out of the picture. 
The sow seemed satisfied and I know 
darned well I was. As soon as she was 
out of sight I put enough distance be- 
tween us to make it improbable that 
we'd meet up again that day. That was 
one situation where, if there had been 
any cussedness in the bear, the meanness 
would show up. 

All told, I have tangled up with black 
bears a number of times without any 
serious difficulty, and regardless of state- 
ments to the contrary (I know there is 
a difference of opinion on the subject), I 
still believe that if you let a bear alone 
it will let you alone—and let you alone 
darn fast if it has the opportunity. In 
fact, it is about the hardest animal even 
to get a look at that I have ever hunted. 

Bill Green’s experience with the “kill- 
er” bear which slaughtered 17 sheep in 
pure meanness didn’t surprise me—it 
left me dumfounded. I have lived in 
bear country all my life, and have never 
known or heard of an incident of that 


kine Have known dogs, turned killers, 
to go into a flock of sheep and kill 
wantonly, but never a bear. The farmers 
whose land is adjacent to a Quebec club, 
of which I am a member, all raise sheep 
in an area where bear are plentiful. The 


Ssheep—as well as other young stock— 
are in pastures day and night all summer 
and fall. Very seldom is a kill by bears 
reported, and then it is never more than 
Ohne animal.—W. B. Tinker. 
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If you expect to join our armed forces, 
start learning as much as you can about 
rifle shooting NOW’! For knowing how to 
handle a rifle can help you get ahead faster 
in the Services, and—it may save your life. 
Read this letter, typical of many: 


“Last year we had 45 students in our 
(rifle) club, and many have gone into 
military service. Practically every one 
has benefitted from his training with us 
by qualifying as an Expert Rifleman.” 
Director of Athletics, Ohio. 


But—less than 2% of inducted men know 
anything about rifled arms! That is why 





Translated from 


the German 


A CAPTURED German dispatch, during 
the last war, is revealing—and 

today. We quote from March 1943 
The A é Rif 


o! captured 


just as 


eman: “The high per 


Marines wore 








Marksman,’ ‘Sharpshooter,’ or ‘Expert 
Rifleman’ badges. This proves the quality 
of the marksmanship training which these 
men have received—and the emphasis they 
place on Their marksmanship is _ re- 
Once they had broken through 
our left flank, they settled down behind 
rocks—and their rifle fire broke up ever) 


peer 
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DOr 


Mossberg & Sons, Inc., urges every 
rifle to help teach a neigh- 


»? 


how to use a gun. 


Share your rifle with your neighbor 


under nationwide Training Program sponsored by National Rifle Ass’n., Washington, D. C. 


This program is intended to train the maxi 
mum number of our citizens in the use of 
small arms. It is invaluable to civilian de- 
fense units, guards, etc., and to a// pros- 
pective service men. For in ¢+is war, even 
quartermasters, signal corps and cooks are 
armed—and must learn how to shoot. And 
the basic principles of aiming and trigger 
release are the same for riflemen, artillery- 
men, pursuit pilots and bombardiers, 


So... share your rifle with your neigh- 





Today, 100% in war work. In normal times, manu 
facturers of .22 cal. RIFLES, SHOTGUNS, TELESCOPE 
SIGHTS, TARGO GUNS AND EQUIPMENT. 


under the NRA training program. 
Ammunition is made available by proper 
government departments through the Na- 
tional Rifle Association. Join or start a 


lob ayrl 
1uUD WiOU 


local rifle « 


Help make America a nation of marks- 
men—anconquerable! Mail the coupon for 
helpful, free | 


ooklets toda. ‘ 


Sea ee ee eee a a an 


©. F. Mossberg and Sons, Inc., —_ ~ 
3608 St. John St., New Haven, Conn. 
i Please s i The Guidebook td Rifle Marks- 


Questfons-and-Answers 
How. Ad What to Do 


State 
























the Dominion. 

When Victory is won 
and unexcelled fish and 
providing finer hunting 





The CANADA you love will be unchanged 


@ Engaged as Americans and Canadians now are in an intensive all-out 
effort to win the war, we don’t see each other as often as formerly. 
We are, however, looking forward to and planning for the happier 
days to come—now probably sooner than at one time expected. The 
Canadian Pacific, actively cooperating with Government and other con- 
servation agencies throughout Canada, is doing its full part in helping 
to protect and preserve the magnificent fish and game resources of 


and peace returns, you'll find the countless 
game areas served by the Canadian Pacific 
and fishing than ever. And, as always...a 
warm Canadian welcome awaits YOU ... our ally, neighbor and friend. 


A. O. SEYMOUR, General Tourist Agent 


Canadian Pacific Railway, Montreal, Canada 








Famous French River, Ontario 





Most attractive spot in the North, where the 
French, W itea and Pickerel Rivers converge 
to enter in Bay. BASS, PIKE, PICKEREL, 
MUSKIES in abundance. First class accommodation. 
tunning water in every room. Folder on request. 


BEARS’ DEN LODGE 


Pickerel River P. O., Ontario, Canada 


BIG SPECKLED TROUT > 
and COASTERS 


Lake Nipigon & Its Northern Streams 
Best heavy squaretaif waters in Ontario. Many prize win- 
ners 7 lb. and over caught by guests. Black Bass, Lake 
Trout, Great Northern Walleye Our fishing off the 
beaten trail and cabin cruiser takes you there in com- 
fort. Canoe trips to Ogoki & Albany Rivers. Moose, Cari- 
bou, Deer, Bear in season. Daily train service to camp. 
Bill Bruce’s Hunting & Fishing Camps 
Willet, Ontario, Canada 











NORTH STAR CAMPS 


The end of the road ... the Beginning 
of good hunting and fishing 

We are still in a position to accommo- 
date our American friends 

For further information and latest reg- 
ulations, Please write or wire 


NORTH STAR CAMPS 


ONTARIO, CANADA 


_QUIBELL 








CANADA—NORTHERN ONTARIO 


Wabi-Kon Camp Lake Timagami 


Easily Reached by Road or Rail 

A real North Woods Camp, Timagami Forest Reserve. 
Wonderful Fishing. Trout, Bass, Pickerel, Northern 
Pike, Speckled-Trout Streams. Best of Guides and 
equipment. Excellent Table and Service. Open May 
15th to Oct. 15th. Write 
Herbert E. Wilson, Wabi-Kon Camp, Timagami, Ontario, Car. 
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HOOK’S MUSKIE CAMPS 


Most northerly camp on the Lake of the Woods 

20 miles from depot, by our cruiser. 
Best Muskie, Bass, Wall-Eye & N. Pike Fishing 
Moose, . Bear, Ducks 
Main lodge. Individual cabins with inside running 
water facilities. Elect. Lights. Choice menu. Ameri- 
can plan only. Write or wire for folder, full infor- 
mation and rail routing, 


Hook's Muskie Camps, Kenora, Ontario, Canada. 











} 


| Camp 2, 


Clean, new cabins, apart by themselves on the shores of 
~~ Northland lakes, 
Jo your own housekeeping if preferred, Moose, deer, 
bear and beaver commonly seen from cabin door, Virgin 
fishing; new lakes fished this season for first time; 
bathing, boating, canoeing, game photography. Low 
summer rates, 24-hrs. from New York, Cleveland, etc. 
Ill, folder, Reference, Can, Pac. Ry. Co., Montreal, 


BATES’ CAMPS 


Metagama (via C.P.R.) N. Ont., Canada 


No crowds; secluded, quiet. | 


All Over the Map 


WITH 


P, A. PARSONS 


YSTERIES of the month: Cpl 
Willis DeWitt, who hails fron 
Washington C. H., Ohio, is wit) 
U.S. Army in India. Sent an Ohio le: 


band to state Conservation Departmen 


saying he had killed pheasant wearing it 


in India, wanted to know how come 
Ohio conservation officials at loss for a 
explanation except that bird was a stow 


away ... Edgemont, 8S. D., “Tribune 


says J. J. McNeiil of that place, whil 
cracking lump of coal in his coal bi 
saw a snake crawl out and try to ge 
away. Without thinking at the mome 

of value to science, McNeill scooped u 
snake and tossed it into furnace. H 


says it was about 2 ft. long, white, wit! 


narrow black and brown stripes runnin: 


wll) Gosnfwxo'p 
¢ 5) Bevieve it? 


pi \ 





down its back, “oddest-colored snake I’ 


ever seen.” Coal was mined near Gi 
lette, Wuyo. 

Panthers in East? Mention of big cat 
in Pennsylvania in recent issue, wit! 
statement that except for a few loc 
tions in deep South, panthers probabil 
are extinct elsewhere east of Mississip} 


brought informational letter from Joh 
H. Teachout, Galway, N. Y. 
year his deer-hunting party found fres) 
panther tracks in new-fallen snow nort 
of Bakers Mills, on east branch « 
Sacandaga River, in the Adirondacl 
One of party, a trapper who has kille 
two panthers, finds tracks of others a 
very winter. Teachout 
1937, a panther killed back of Warre 
burg, N. Y. Color and long tail positive 
differentiated it from a lynx. AIls 


Says la 


most € saw, 


Private John Rowell, a Vermonte 
writes from Fort Leonard Wood, M: 
that a panther has been seen th 

different times in towns of Randol} 


and Braintree, Vt., and that some stoc 
the re killed 


Turnabout: George 


by the critters 
W. Smith for mo 
of his adult years has been a registere 


has been 


guide at Lake Sysladobsis, Me. We 
into war work in Massachusetts. R 
turning to lake for vacation, Smit 


achieved a long standing ambition—/ 
hired a guide , H. C. Mikesell, W 
consin, caught 2,752 snapping turtles 
first four months of this year. Tot 
weight more than 12 tons... Robe 
Hagedon, fishing in Elk Lake, Iowa, fe 
asleep. Sudden yank on line woke hit 
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:yed, landed, and released a_ wild 
ck that had picked up his worm bait 
the lake bottom . Have you tried 
whale sirloin? Meat scarcity re- 
»mnsible for several California whaling 
ssels putting to sea, with whales for 
at the prime objective. Whale steaks 

to be delicious, tasting a good deal 

beef. One whale yields as much 
it as 125 cattle. 


GEE !WHAT'D 

(ov GET, Kas 
HIM ON 

¢ RATION 


POINTS” 








Pennsylvania Bass and Trout 


ERY good trout fishing in Cameron 

County, Pa., can be reached from 
Emporium and Sinnemahoning; in Pot- 
ter County from Galeton; in Clinton 
County from Lock Haven and Renovo; 
and in Elk County from St. Marys. Each 
of these places can be reached easily by 
train. Some are on the Pennsylvania, 
others on the B. & O. R.R. Some of the 
state’s noted trout streams — Kettle 
Creek, Driftwood Branch, Pine Run, and 
many smaller streams—can be reached 
from one or more of these places without 
too long a walk. 

The Allegheny River has good bass 
fishing from Foxburg to the headwaters. 
Some of the best spots for this fishing 
are Emlenton, Parkers Landing, and 
Tionesta. There also is good bass fishing 
in Tionesta Creek. Lodgings are obtain- 
able in any of these towns mentioned. 
With the exception of Renovo and Lock 
Haven all of them are on fishing 
streams, either bass or trout, and some 
have both species.—J. H. Barkley. 


Easterner in Michigan 


E ARRIVED on the Au Sable, about 
5 mi. east of Grayling, Mich., the 
last day of May, and found a camping 
place as free of mosquitoes as could be 
asked. The river was about a foot above 
normal from two weeks or more of 
steady rain. It’s tough enough wading 
when normal, so this additional water 
made it impossible. So we fished the 
upper stretches of the Manistee out of 
a section called De Ward, and made a 
fairly good catch. Most of the trout 
were rainbows 9 to 10 in. long, but we 
got some nice ones. This part of the 
Manistee is loaded with brookie finger- 
lings which continually dunk a fellow’s 
fly 
We next fished the Boardman about 4 
mi. south of Kalkaska. The first day 
we fished it the water was high, but I 
had some rare sport with the prettiest 
and most willing browns I ever saw. I 
can't say enough about that stretch of 
water; it averages about 20 ft. in width, 
ind carries considerable water. Every 
hole and cut bank holds one or more 
nice trout, and hungry ones at that. 
They took dries readily, but favored gray 
patterns in the larger sizes. The Variant 
took top honors, with Badger Bivisible, 
Gray Bivisible, and Adams doing good 
work. The stream here is a bit brushy 
and in a great many places hard to cast 
over. It apparently is not very popular, 
Owing to the abundance of other waters. 
But a dry fly, cast upstream, was very 
effect ive, 
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We then tried the Upper Peninsula, 
near Newberry. The streams were 
swollen. The Two Heart River is cer- 
tainly a beautiful stream, and we 
camped on it about 25 mi. north of New- 
berry, in a very lonely and wild spot 
in the forest. Mosquitoes, no-see-ums, 
and heavy rain made conditions very 
bad. We were told everywhere that we 
were about two to four weeks too early 
for good stream fishing. The brookies in 
this river ran to a fair size. 

Later we fished the South Branch of 
the Au Sable, the Manistee, the main Au 
Sable, and the Boardman. The main 
Au Sable is fished mostly from canoes. 
Those who wade it fish downstream with 
the current. You learn the reason why 
when you try to fish upstream against 
the current. I caught some nice browns 
in the South Branch, and to my thinking 
it is better fishing than the main stream. 
On the main stream I only took four or 
five fish more than 10 in. on flies, but 
plenty of lunkers up to 7 lb. were being 
caught on worms. We ended up on the 
Boardman, and this Pennsylvanian fish- 
erman’s heart was filled to overflowing. 
I took many nice browns. 

Going again, I would pick that time 
from about June 21 to July 10. Mos- 
quito dope is a necessity.—Dr. J. E. 
Brisbin. 


Pickerel River Again 


HE Pickerel River country of Ontario 

is a network of waterways, the whole 
district being studded with little lakes 
joined by many channels. It is said to 
have the best bass fishing in Ontario, 
and there are plenty of pike, pickerel, 
muskies, large catfish, and big black 
sunfish. French River, Pickerel River, 
Bad River, Little Wanipitai River, and 
many other streams and lakes offer a 
lot of fishing water. There are camps 
and cabins all through that district, and 
experienced guides may be hired at 
reasonable rates. 

The district may be entered by Cana- 
dian National R.R. from Toronto to the 
Pickerel River station or the French 
River station. The latter place is on the 
west end of 18 Mile Island. Up the river 
and on the east end of the island is 
Cedar Rapids, and one mile north of 
there is Five Finger Rapids, a wonder- 
ful place to fish. There the water comes 
down out of the Wolseley River, Trout 
Lake, and four or five other waterways. 

From North Bay the highway runs 
west to Warren where it runs south to 
Noelville and the French River, Wolse- 
ley Bay, and the West Arm of Lake 
Nipissing. At Trout Creek, on the Fer- 
guson Highway that goes from Toronto 
to North Bay, you turn west, and that 
road leads into the Port Loring or Cari- 
bou Lake district—Harry Hinkle. 





Here are carefree 

dayscolored with 

that Western 

spirit which Is Am- 

erica. All the instruments of 

beauty, health and fun you 

could wish for, Cool nights— 

NO mosquitoes. Write A. H. 

Pankow, Pub. Dir., So. Dak. 

Stare Highway Commission, 
Pierre, S. D. ‘ 





A AMERICA’S GREAT 
LAST FRONTIER? 


NOW-—read thrilling personal experiences and 
entertaining fact articles by Alaskans them- 
selves about this mysterious and fascinating 
Territory! You'll find adventure and romance 
a-plenty on “The Last Frontier”! Read of hunts 
for giant bear and moose—of fishing trips in vir- 
gin wilderness for record-smashing trophies, 

Learn about Alaska’s opportunities, gold min- 
ing, agriculture, salmon fisheries, its people, 
geography and fascinating history, its forests, 
wildlife, glaciers and quaint totems. Alaska’s 
Magazine gives you all of this! And, there are 
dozens of rare Alaska photographs in every is- 
sue! Send 20¢ NOW for a copy of this exciting 
magazine—or, send $2.00 for a year's subscrip- 
tion, 12 issues, Your enjoyment is guaranteed. 
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' 
| receive this map, with 
your first magazine by Retur n Maul! 


The ALASKA SPORTSMAN 


BOX L-118, 





KETCHIKAN, ALASKA 





The Sportsman's Paradise — 


AMP OTTER 


On First Connecticut Lake, PITTSBURG, N. H. 


Without question one of the best 
equipped all-around fishing, hunting 
and vacation camps in northern New 
Hampshire. Guides. Main house end 
individual cabins. Also outlying camps 
on Diamond River, 


A. H. CURRIER. Proprietor 





Hotel Wachapreague 
Wachapreague, Va. 


1902-1943 
Channel Bass, Weaks, Kings, 
Sea Bass, F : S 


Flounders, ete, 
Many guests have not missed 


season in 10 to 20 years. 
(Trains and busses met at 
Keller Sta., Va., on request 


Penn. RR.) 
A. H. G. Mears 





We, anda Heap of Fightin’ Fish 
Invite You to Our 


MAINE NORTHWOODS CAMP 


SALMON — TROUT— TOGUE will rise to your fly as soon 
as ice is out. Our log cabins, real home-cooking 4 

modern conveniences assure you a swell vacation. Easy 
B. & A. RR connections. Send for folder and details. 


MOOSE CAMPS 


George Gustafson Winterville, Maine 
n Fish River Chain of Lak 




















LAKELAND LODGE 


Finest Fishing in Sudbury District 
Good connections by railroads daily. 
Also good automobile road to Lake 
Excellent meals & accommodation, Wonderful fishing 
for small mouth black bass, gray & salmon trout, wall- 
eyed pike (dore), & northern pike. June spring fishing 
for wall-eyed pike and trout a specialty. Outfitter for 
ideal canoe trips. Also Housekeeping cottages fully 
equipped, Write nr folders, maps & references: 
ALPHONSE RIOUX, 
canctand Lodge, Skead P. 6. Ontario, Canada. 


ANTELOPE] 25 


You'll see hundreds of pronghorns here in Wyo- 
ming. And get one sure, if you can hit at from 50 
to 150 yds. Two seasons, June 20 to July 20 and 
Sept. 5 to Oct. 5. My low charge of $60 covers 
all but permit. Includes comfortable cabins, hot 
& cold showers, swell food, daily transportation 
to world’s best antelope grounds. Wonderful 
scenery and all around good time. Write for in- 
teresting details. 

OSTO V. HEATH, 90! W. Yellowstone, Casper, Wyoming 





* LAK E GEORGE 


CAMP istanos, rete. 


Complete outfits rented, consisting 


of canoe, tent, 

sils, axe, 

a party of 
Send for fi K.. 


cots, kitchen uten- 
ig on fs: enough for 
for two weeks. 


Ogotton Landing 
on Lake George, 


CRAIG- WALKER CO. 








Lake St. John” 
District 


NORTHERN QUEBE 


TRENCH & WINDIGO DIST. CLUB PANACHE 
250 sq. miles 200 sq. miles 

The best camping-canoeing trip, 

combined with excellent speckled Speckled Trout, Moose, 
a a fishing. Lake Trout. Very Deer, Bear, Partridge, 
fm 4 — iw ae oem and all Ducks, Geese, Comfort- 

nds of w rds ew aren, . 

real virgin country, just opened. ble cabins. Competent 
Something very special. guides. 


References, descriptive folder on request. 
Write or wire 
J. Leonce Hamel, Roberval, Que., Canaddguu, 














Late Summer is a 


Great Time to be 


in Pennsylvania 





If the “staggered”’ vacation 
plan delays your chance to 
rest and recuperate...don’t 
worry. The Pennsylvania 
resort country is at its best 
in August and September! 


Come to enjoy the infinite 
variety of outdoor sports 
Pennsylvania provides... 
or just to relax in the cool 
mountain air. You will feel 
better... fresher... fitter 
...after your stay in 
Pennsylvania! 


Pennsylvania offers the 
widest possible choice in 
accommodations ... from 
resort hotels to a place to 
pitch your tent in a state- 
owned forest. 


But if your work keeps you 
home until after the war, 
Pennsylvania will still wel- 
come you. 


Trout Season remains open to July 31. 
Bass Season from July 1 to November 30. 


Send for‘ Fishing Accommodations in Penn- 
sylvania,’’ the new list of organized camps, 
and other literature. 


Address Pennsylvania Department of 
Commerce, Division O18, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 








Bec 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Birth State of The Nation 


KEYSTONE OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 









Pennsyt ania Department of Commerce oes 











water, and may be reached from Linden 
or at various points between Wayne:- 


Some Tennessee Tips 


ae offers a great diversity of 
fishing, from the fast-flowing streams 
of the Great Smoky Mountains to the 
placid rivers and bayous of the western 
part of the state. Lures and baits best 
suited to the different sections vary ac- 
cording to the type of waters found. 

In eastern Tennessee Gray Hackles, 
the Coachman, and streamer flies, with 
occasional use of red, white, or green 
floating plugs are effective. In the mid- 
dle section, small plunkers, popping 
bugs, and tandem spinners are pre- 
ferred. For fishing around cypress knees 
in the streams, lakes, or bayous of west- 
ern Tennessee, live minnows, crawfish, 
red worms, or roaches are considered 
standard. 

Wall-eyed pike, known locally as jack 
salmon, are found in many eastern Ten- 
nessee waters. Norris Lake, near Knox- 
ville, is claimed to be the best wall-eye 
water in the country. Casting with 
plugs or spoons, or trolling with these 
lures or large minnows, fished deep, 
takes the big fish. The best seasons are 
from September to midwinter and in 
the early spring. 

Muskies are found in many streams 
in eastern and middle Tennessee. Good 
waters are Daddy’s Creek, the Big 
South Fork of the Cumberland River, 
New River, Obed and Clear Fork Rivers, 
and Indian Creek. Calderwood Lake 
also gives good fishing for muskies at 
certain seasons. Waters mentioned can 
be reached from Crossville or James- 
town. These fish have been taken re- 
cently weighing up to 40 lb. Favorite 
with skilled muskie fishermen in the 
state is a 5-ft. casting rod, 18-lb.-test line, 
short wire leader, and natural-scale, 
broken-back minnow plugs. As the fish 
easily throw the heavy plugs, some 
anglers prefer the lighter types. 

The Tellico River tributaries in the 
Cherokee National Forest are claimed 
to be the best trout streams in eastern 
America by some in a position to know. 
These waters may be reached from Tel- 
lico Plains. The trout streams of the 
Great Smoky Mountains National Park 
may be reached from Gatlinburg. Other 
good central points for Tennessee trout 


streams are Johnson City and Eliza- 
bethton. 
There are three varieties of black 


bass found in abundance in Tennessee— 
the largemouth, smallmouth, and Ken- 
tucky. At least one of these varieties 
is present in all of the state’s lakes and 
in most of the streams. Extensive con- 
struction of new lakes by TVA dams is 
markedly extending the black-bass wa- 
ters of the state. Chickamauga Lake at 
Chattanooga is yielding heavily, as is 
Hale’s Bar, close by. 

Norris Lake, 27 mi. from Knoxville, 
combines excellent fishing with good 
boat, bait, and tackle facilities, and ac- 
commodations. The lake has 800 mi. of 
shoreline. Bass and wall-eyed pike give 
the most sport. At Great Falls, west 
of Knoxville, is another deep reservoir, 
with the Caney Fork, Collins, and Rocky 
Rivers giving good sport with bass and 
crappies. Accommodations for anglers 
on these waters are to be had at Rock 
Island, Sparta, and McMinnville. 

The Cumberland River in middle Ten- 
nessee gives fine fishing, especially at 
the dams. Bass and wall-eyes are the 
chief game fish. Smallmouth fishing is 
excellent in the Duck River, reached at 
Manchester, Shelbyville, Columbia, and 
Centerville. The Buffalo River, in the 
same general area, is another good bass 





boro and Waverly. 
Pickwick Lake, farther west, is a gre 
crappie water, and channel cats of lars 


size are plentiful. In the shallow waters 
incluc- 


are big bass. Accommodations, 
ing cabins, are to be had at the tow 
near the dam. 

Reelfoot Lake has long been famoi 
for its fine fishing, and is located in tl 


northwestern corner of the state. Filled 


with stumps, the lake teems with blac 


bass and panfish. Guides are needed for 


the best sport, as they know just wher 
the fish are. Rates, with boat, rans 
from $3.50 to $7 a day. Accommodatio1 
are to be found at Union City, Waln 
Log, Samburg, Spillway, Blue Bank, ar 
Tiptonville. 

Float trips are available on a numbe 
of Tennessee’s good fishing rivers 


Bit BATES, EXPERT CASTER, 
CAN'T GET USED TO FISHING > 
PONDS oe al 





Rail and Bus in Minnesota 


ARK RAPIDS, in Hubbard County 
Minn., has many fine fishing lakes i 
its immediate vicinity, and local Chan 
ber of Commerce officials are making 
arrangements to get all comers out to 
the lakes and resorts of this area. Pe! 
haps the most comfortable way to get 
here from the east is to go to Waden 
Minn., by train out of Minneapolis, and 
then change to the Greyhound bus lin: 
which gives very good service. On 
arrival in Park Rapids, the angler and 
his baggage can get out to the chosen 

location. 

We have so many lakes here, several 
connected by thoroughfares, that there 
is wide choice of fishing grounds. Last 
year four Northern pike were taken in 
local waters which weighed more than 
20 lb. each, the prize winner being a 30- 
pounder; three wall-eyes weighing mort 
than 10 lb. each also were taken; four 
smallmouths of more than 4 lb. eac! 
six large moyths of more than 6 lb 
each; and many large bluegills. The 
Straight River and the Kabekona River 
yield many good trout. Last year the 
Straight produced two brook trout 
weighing more than 3 lb. each, and five 
brown trout larger than 3 lb. each. T!} 
Kabekona yielded a brook trout of 2'» 
lb. 

For accessibility and diversified fis! 
ing it would be difficult to equal Pa 
Rapids.—J. D. Haradon. 


Central Illinois Fishing 


HERE are a number of lakes and 
streams in the central zone of L[llin« 
that offer good fishing, according to the 

state Department of Conservation 
The principal water area in the zone 
the Illinois River valley below Peo! 
and Woodford Counties. Spring Lal} 
near Pekin, owned by the state, yiel 


many good bass. Lake Chautauqu 
above Havana, covers 3,000 acres a! 
also is bass water. 


The Alton dam, near Calhoun Point, 
a backwater of the Mississippi, and 
another bass water. Illinois River tow 
which are good headquarters for ba 
fishermen are Banner, Liverpool, H 
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na, Bath, Snicarte, Browning, Mere- 
sia, and Grafton. 

(he water-supply reservoirs of Dan- 
ville, Paris, Mattoon, Decatur, Blooming- 
t Hillsboro, Springfield, Carlinville, 

| Canton are other likely fishing spots. 
Lake Springfield has bass weighing up 
to 5 Ib. 

‘ickapoo State Park, west of Danville, 
h about 200 acres of bass water, and 


Weldon Springs Lake, 3 mi. east of 
Clinton, has a large stock of bass. 
Lincoln Lakes, on the edge of Lincoln, 
contain 200 acres of bass water. 


Bass rivers include the Spoon River, 


Kickapoo Creek, the Mackinaw, Sanga- 
mon, and the three branches of the Ver- 
milion River draining into the Wabash. 


MRS. HENRY SLUSH 
LIKES GAS RATION- 
ING-IT KEEPS 


HENRY mone ; Sy 


Quebec Trout You Can Get To 


HE situation for fishing and hunting 

trips in Quebec this year is favorable, 
provided you stick to the railroad or a 
bus line for transportation. Of course, 
many locations are out of the question 
until after the war, but there still are 
many good fishing places where you can 
get good sport. On the Canadian 
National Railways’ Lac Remi line there 
are plenty of good places for trout fish- 
ing. The best, I think, is at Lac Remi, 
| the end of the line. There are seven 
lakes there, all within 4 mi. of the town. 
Several have cabins, which can be 
rented at Lac Remi, or St. Remi de 
| Amherst, as it is known officially. Trans- 
portation into them also can _ be 
arranged. I spent four days at Lac 
Ranion, one of the group, last fall and 
| had an ideal trip. I brought home fif- 
teen “red” trout weighing from 2% to 
5% lb. Both red and gray trout may be 
had in this district, of fair size and good 
quantity. 








The camp food situation for those who | 


wish to live out is not too good. Canned 
goods are limited in quantity and vari- 
ety. Staple vegetables—corn, peas, wax 
beans, and tomatoes—are still for sale, 
and there is plenty of canned milk, but 
canned meats and canned butter are 
not to be had. Tea, coffee, sugar, and 
butter are rationed, as are meats, but 


| tourist ration books can be had without 
| much trouble.—John R. Curtis. 


Superior’s North Shore 


HE best way I’ve found to fish the 
northern shore of Lake Superior is to 


| go to Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., and get a 


thoroughly experienced boatman there 





to take me to where the big fish are. | 


This boatman should be 
familiar with the lake, which gets rough 
and dangerous. 


The Dog River, Gravel River, Red 
Rock, Old Woman, Pipe, Twin Lakes, 
and Ghost are all good for speckled 
trout up to 7 Ilb., and rainbows up to 


37 in. long. I have landed two rainbows 
of that size in succession that whipped 
me for the rest of the afternoon. At the 
Red Rock pool, where the stream dumps 


into Lake Superior, I would venture to 
Say there were hundreds of. brookies. 
The first three I hooked on the fly rod 
took away everything I had, then ran 
out into the lake with fly, leader, and 
— — ————_4 








thoroughly | 
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almost my line and rod. I also lost a 
big rainbow there, but caught so many 
my arm was shot. I'll never forget a 
little brook entering Lake Superior that 
we slipped into early one morning, where 
I took 15 brookies and a rainbow, and 
not a fish less than 18 in. This region is 
the fisherman's last paradise, not even 
excepting the Albany River district. 

The best season is the last week in 
May and the first in June, as then you 
just miss the mosquitoes and black flies. 
Possibly September is equally good. You 
will never another soul, and will 
thank God for every hour he lets you live 
on that trip. 

On a north-shore trip you also could 
go to Michipicoten by train, and there 
arrange for short trips up and down 
the coast. From that point you also can 


see 


aM” 


TANK GUNNERS USE 


. His eyes protected from 

tiring sun-glare by Ray- 
Bans, the tank gunner sights the 
enemy sharply, clearly. Especially 
developed to U. S. Army specifica- 
tions years before the war, Ray-Bans 
scientifically cut off the glare-pro- 
ducing sun rays and transmit most 
of the light useful for seeing. Ray- 
Ban lenses by the thousands are 
being fitted into the masks and spe- 
cial goggle frames that equip many 
of our fighting men—the Army and 


streams and plenty of spring lakes full 
of trout.- 


IN THE SERVICE... 


go over to Michipicoten Island, where is 
fishing de luxe, with a dozen trout 
B. B. 


Grierson. 


Maine Trout and Salmon 


OR brook-trout and salmon fishing, 
readily reached even under present 
conditions, there are the Rangeley, Ken- 
nebago, and Dead River regions of 





Maine. Go by train to Farmington, Me., 
and then by bus or stage to any one of | 
those regions. At Rangeley Village or | 


Haines Landing, you are right on the 
fishing waters. There is no question 
about the fish, for they are there. Ken- | 


nebago, reached by bus from Rangeley, 


has good fishing every day of the open 
season.—John F. Hill. 










Por 


Navy pilots, gunners, sky-troopers, 
ships’ lookouts and plane spotters. 

That’s why Ray-Ban glasses are 
sold out to the armed forces—why 
civilian requirements for Ray-Bans 
are available on prescription only. 


BAUSCH, & LOMB 


OPTICAL CO.7—~x-—ROGHESTER, N. Y. 


4 1 Aw } 


v 


ESTABLISHED 1853 





AN AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION PRODUCING OPTICAL GLASS AND INSTRUMENTS 
FOR MILATARY USE, EDUCATION, RESEARCH, INDUSTRY AND EYESIGHT CORRECTION 





Fishing on the Caney Fork 


EDITOR WONDER if you have 
Outdoor Life: ever been up in east 

Tennessee? It’s beau- 
tiful country—grand people—and a per- 
fect place to hunt and fish. And did 
you ever hear of a little town called Se- 


bowisha? It’s on the Tennessee Cen- 
tral Railroad, pretty well away from 
everything. Anyway, here’s an experience 


I had up there, on the Caney Fork River 

John Reed Jr. and I were on a fishing 
trip, and on this particular day I started 
up the river with a trot-line. I was walk- 
ing along quietly when up the river, 
about 4 mi. away, I saw some ducks on 
the water. Right then I decided to try 
for them I took all the hooks off the 
trot-line, removed my clothing, slipped 
into the river, and started swimming. I 
swam up to the ducks (under water, of 
course, so I wouldn't scare 'em) and tied 
all their feet together. Well, sir, by that 
time I was needing a little air, so I stuck 
my head out, and boy, the fun started! 





Somehow, I had got myself tangled up in 
that line, and when my head bobbed up, 
those ducks took off—and me with ‘em. 
There I was, sailing through the air with 
no clothes on, and not knowing where I 
would end up. I managed to get myself 
untangled a bit, but I was still con- 
fronted with the problem of picking out 
a spot to land—or rather, to fall on. Fi- 
nally, I spotted a big, bushy-top tree 
which I figured would sorta break my 
fall. 

Just before we got to the tree, I let 
loose my hold on the trot-line. My aim 
was O.K., and I hit the tree dead center. 
It slowed my fall all right, but I didn’t 
stop in the top. That tree was hollow all 
the way to the ground, and I went clear 
to the bottom. Well, there I was. I 
couldn’t get out—the sides were too slick, 
and while I was standing in there, worry- 
ing, I felt something nuzzling at my toes. 
Boy, was that a relief! I knew then how 
I'd get out, for there were three little 
bear cubs in that tree. I felt around un- 
til I found a short stick. Then I settled 
back and waited. 

Pretty soon I heard a scratching on the 
outside of the tree, and then the hole at 
the top got dark. “Well, sir,” I thought, 
“here she comes!” The old mother bear 
was coming down—rear end first. I 
waited till she got almost to me, then I 
grabbed her stubby tail with my left 
hand, and walloped her on the rump with 
the stick. And up we went! When we 
got to the top (that tree was about 75 
ft. tall) I caught hold of a branch, and 
gave the old girl a terrific boot When 
I got down to the ground I found that 
the fall had killed her. 

Naturally, I wanted the bearskin and 
the cubs, so I started back to camp for 
my ax and knife. On the way, I was 
pretty lucky. The ducks had circled 
back, and in trying to light on the river 
had: got tangled up in some bushes. Of 
course, I took them along with me. 

Well, I got back to the tree, skinned 
the bear, and then started chopping to 


Whats 








get the cubs. And how I chopped! Every 
time I chopped around that tree it would 
just telescope down inside the bottom, 
and I had to cut it down 11 times before 
I finally got those three cubs. 

By the way, there were 69 ducks.— 
Charles W. Weir, Nashville, Tenn. 


Wild Dog Raids 


EDITOR OUR article some 


Outdoor Life: time ago “Wild 
Dogs Menace Our 
Game”—called the turn. The average 


person little realizes the number of these 
dogs at large, and the damage they do. 
Accounts of their raids appear frequent- 
ly in the newspapers. 

Recently a pack of six wild dogs raided 
a turkey farm, near Schenectady, N. Y. 
The dogs broke two windows in a turkey 
house and tore a large hole in the wire 
surrounding the yard. The owner, 
aroused by the racket, released his two 
chow dogs, and sallied forth. After a 
fierce fight, the cho-vs drove off all but 
one of the invading pack. The farmer 
was bitten on the hand by the one that 
didn’t get away, but succeeded in cap- 
turing it. 

Six turkeys were missing, three were 
badly injured, and one lay dead. Several 
wild dogs were killed in that same area 
by policemen last winter. All the dogs 
that raided the turkey farm are de- 
scribed as being large.—P. Feeley, Sche- 
nectady, N. Y. 


Forget Your Sights 


EDITOR EORGE LAWS'S 
Outdoor Life: article on leading 

birds was right down 
my alley. I have been shooting quail 
and doves ever since I was so high, and 
I agree with him that no man living can 
tell you how to hold on a dove in flight. 
The question of lead is solely a matter 
of the bird you are shooting at—one dove 
will come in at 25 mi. an hour, whereas 
the next one, with a wind on his tail, will 


- a 
OR GET oa n 


ONE OF AR 7 





go shooting by at anywhere from 60 to 
100 mi. an hour. 

Several years ago, one of our sporting- 
goods dealers wanted me to put a double 
white sight on the breech of my gun. I 
declined, telling him that I never used 
any sight, let alone the one on the 
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ANY SPORTSMAN’S SUBJECT YOU’RE INTERESTED IN? 
WE PRINT AS MANY OF YOUR LETTERS AS WE CAN 


breech; that I simply pointed the gu 
according to intuition. The only way t 
kill doves is to get a lot of. experience ji 
the field; bring your gun up behind tl! 
bird, and shove it as far ahead as you 
subconscious tells you to. Then, afte 
you have shot doves for 40 years, and 
have it figured down to a fine point, y 
will go out some day, and for no appa 
ent reason, miss 90 percent of your bird 
So just forget the sight proposition 
Sid Schultze, Louisville, Ky. 


Moron Story 


HAT letter Rus Sal 

kers wrote about 
women campers ce! 
tainly hit the nail on the head. All my 
life I’ve been looking for another gir! 
who liked to hunt and fish only half a 
much as I do. As yet I’ve failed to find 
one. As an example of how little most 
girls know about the outdoors, here’s o1 
for the book: Last year, just befor 
Christmas, I told one of my friends about 
a fly rod I wanted. She said, “What o1 
earth do you want with a fly rod—wh 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 





not kill ‘em with a swatter?” A lot 

men are just as bad, though; the on 
fishing trip I could take last year was e! 
tirely ruined by a couple of punks wl 
wanted to catch fingerling trout on saln 
on tackle. They said the big trout we! 
too smart.—Vera Partsch, Gervais, O 


Fight the Game Butchers 


EDITOR ON’T be stampeded 
Outdoor Life: into dissipating « 
wildlife resources 
pressure groups who are urging that t! 
laws protecting the wildlife resources 
this nation be suspended for the durati 
of the war. Not during my lifetim« 
more than a half century have I know 
of a family whose meat supply was } 
cured from the wildlife about them. H 
tory, written and traditional, shows t! 
man, even in the so-called dark ages, d 
rived virtually all his meat supply fr« 
domesticated animals and birds, and ! 
except in the most benighted count! 
did he depend solely upon wildlife. A 
it also shows that the more civilized n 
became, the less he depended upon gan 
Skilled statisticians figure that n 
lions of pounds of good edible meat 
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oduced by wildlife, and the average 

in, reading the figures, suddenly real- 
izes how little of this wonderful meat 

pply he is getting. Perhaps he feels 
hat it is his fault, and decides to make 
up for lost time next hunting season— 
to kill to the limit of his ability regard- 
less of the bag limit. He will go out for 
what he thinks is his rightful share, and 
will have no scruples about trapping, 
snaring, and netting. This, I fear, is 
what emphasizing the food supply in 
wildlife will lead to, and I deplore the 
obvious consequences—a nation filled 
with game moonshiners and bootleggers. 

Fifty years ago, Hornaday, Shields, 
Grinnell, and other conservationists with 
prophetic vision, painted a vivid picture 
of the certain results of commercializing 
our wildlife. Today, the attempts to 
irouse the public by stressing the mil- 
lions of pounds of game being denied 
them, is but another challenge to those 
of us who have devoted our lives to con- 
servation. It is our solemn duty, and 
the duty of every sportsman in America, 
to fight the pressure groups which, un- 





der the guise of a wartime emergency, 
are trying to force through legislation 
that would decimate our forests and our 
streams.—M. D. Hart, Executive Secre- 
tary, Commission of Game and Inland 
Fisheries, Commonwealth of Virginia. 


Turtles by the Barrel 


EDITOR RED FRENE may 
Outdoor Life: be interested in two 

turtle traps that I have 
seen used successfully. The first is sim- 
ply a heavy, watertight barrel, % to 2/3 
full, set on the bottom of a pond so that 
the top of the barrel is slightly above the 
water level—a couple of bowlders will 
help hold it in place. Turtles climb in 
to get the bait—rabbit, beef, or chicken 
are very good—and then cannot get out. 
The second is a boxlike contraption cov- 
ered with chicken wire. The mouth is 
funnel-shaped, much like a fish basket, 
except that the opening is wider and 
flatter. The bait is attached to a wire 
inside the trap. This latter type is espe- 
cially effective in creeks and along the 
banks of streams.—John Whatley, Mari- 
etta, Ga. 


More About Snow Snakes 


EDITOR ERE’S another 
Outdoor Life: story to back up 

those readers who 
claim to have seen snakes in the snow. 
In this case, too, there was no little 
brown jug to account for the snow- 
crawling reptile. Many years ago, in 
North Carolina, Ralph Browning and 
James Vincent set out to round up some 
cattle that had been ranging in the 
woods during the summer. It was late 
n October, and there had been a fairly 
heavy snowfall the day before. They lo- 
cated the cattle and were on the way 
home with them when they noticed a 
trail in the snow that appeared to have 
been made by a good-size snake. Curio- 
sity made them follow the trail and, a 
short distance away, they overtook a yel- 
‘ow rattler. Brown ug fashioned a noose 
from a piece of twine, Vincent got it 
around the snake’s neck, and the rattler 





was dragged to the Browning farm for 
all the family, and several visitors, to 
see. 

Browning's theory was that the snake, 
on its way to a den to hibernate for the 
winter, had been caught in the snow- 
storm. Then, when the sun came out 
the next day and warmed things up a 
bit, the snake simply resumed its jour- 
ney. While it may be possible for a 
snake to travel through the snow for a 
reasonable length of time, I do not know 
of any other case where one has actually 
been seen in the snow.— R. Getty Brown- 
ing, Raleigh, N. C. 


In Defense of Springers 


EDITOR HILE I am averse 
Outdoor Life: to a controversy 

about hunting dogs, I 
must confess I took exception to tHe let- 
ter from J. C. Randall. I can show Ran- 
dall some pheasant cover where a Gor- 
don is conspicuously worthless. Also, I 
can take Randall’s choice of cover (from 
necessity) and prove him all wrong 
about being led a merry chase by a 
springer. We've tried pointing dogs 
around Milwaukee and they just don’t 
fill the bill. After the first few days of 
shooting, a fellow would have trouble 
locating an elephant in the cover sought 
by Mr. Ringneck, so where would a 
Gordon come in? 

My two springers are superb pheasant 
dogs, and the cover doesn't exist where 
they won't produce a limit of birds for 
me—and with a minimum of effort! The 
difference in the two types of dogs lies 
in the ability of a springer to maintain 
his presence to the gunner at all times, 
even at the cost of an occasional bird. 
I'll admit that in grass country a point- 
ing dog is a beautiful sight, and that 
Gordons are great for hunting a stand 
of corn or an alfalfa field—’cause a 
pheasant really can cover ground when 
excited—but where the going is tough, 
I'll take a springer every time.—Hubert 
J. Bourgeois, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Breakfast-food Trout 


EDITOR AST year I worked 
Outdoor Life: for a government 

fish hatchery, and for 
the special benefit of L. H. Whittemore 
who seems to have trouble cooking trout, 
I am passing on a tip my boss gave me. 
Crush a cup or so of breakfast cereal 
flakes with a rolling-pin; roll the trout 
in them, and fry in about % in. of bacon 
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fat. Once he has tried this recipe, I 
guarantee that Whittemore will eat all 
the trout he catches—and that his neigh- 
bors will be wondering why he no longer 
passes them around.—Pfc. John F. Grein- 
ert, Idaho. 


Dropped vs. Chilled 


EDITOR ACK O'CONNOR'S 
Outdoor Life: answer to the ques- 

tion about the relative 
merits of dropped shot and chilled shot, 
in which he expressed a preference for the 
latter, does not satisfy me. I think there 
is a difference, and every quail shooter 
I know agrees with me that chilled shot 
is less deadly. My theory is that dropped 
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shot carries feathers into the bird, and 
hence causes death more quickly. Let's 
have some more opinions.—Pvt. Charles 
E. McClellan, Texas. 


Indian‘s Rifles 


ERHAPS this will 

answer R. A., who 
asked Jack O’Connor 
about the rifles used by Indians in the 
far North. Last year, in connection with 
my work here, I made a survey in this 
village. The following are what the In- 
dians were using: seventeen .30/30’s; six 
.30/06’s; three .30/40’s; one .270; one 8 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 








mm.; and one 7 mm. There were no 
muzzle-loaders here.—R. L. Jennings, 
Office of Indian Affairs, Northway, 
Alaska. 


Exemplary Gun Bearer 


EDITOR AVE just finished 
Outdoor Life: “Killers Must Die,” 

by A. R. Siedentopf, 
and can't see all this fuss about one soli- 
tary old water buffalo. Those bulls are 
often met in the scrub or grassy plains. 
For instance, a friend and I ran into 
three solitary old bulls one day and 
downed them with a few well-placed 
shots. It was about as dangerous and 
exciting as killing three cows in a barn- 
yard. In spite of all the horrific reports 
about the ferocity of the buff, he will go 
down instantly with a well-directed shot 
from a large-bore rifle. And only a fool 
would go after buffalo, which weigh 
about 2,000 lb. on the hoof, with anything 
but a large-bore gun. 

But the part of the tale that gets me 
is that concerned with that bright char- 
acter, Achheso, the intellectual gun bear- 
er. Such gun bearers never entered my 
ken of experience. I have conducted 
numerous safaris in Tanganyika, Ugan- 
da, and the Congo, and have employed 
quite a few gun bearers at various times, 
and am in a position to know the type of 
man who carries guns around for the 
$wana. 

They are usually a little above the 
average porter in intelligence, earn more 
shillings, and are treated better, but they 
are never on equal terms with a hunter. 
Any gun bearer that spouted advice in 
Achheso’s cocksure manner would be run 
out of camp.—Charles F. Hilder, San 
Jose, Calif. 


Rope Trick 


O ROBERT MASON 
wants to know how 
they get the rope off a 
bear after lassoing it for sport. I can 
see that he has never seen anything 
roped, and I doubt that he knows how a 
rope works. Every year, all over the 
West, cowboys rope bears and anything 
else they get a chance at—deer, wolves, 
wild hogs, etc. If Mason wants to know 
more about roping wild animals, from 
rabbits to mountain lions, I can get him 
plenty of dope on it.—Pfc. Buster Noeyle, 
Okla. 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


® Uh huh, but it’s our guess that Bob 
Mason would still like to know how they 
get the rope off.—ED. 
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By 
JOHN L. DUNNING 


NGLERS, here is tremendous, ex- 
citing news! 
News of the most revolution- 
ary new idea in the design of 
artificial lures for game fish since the 
first crude wooden plug was whittled 
a 

News that may drastically revise all 
your thinking on the subject of flies 
if not all lures—whether you fish for 
brownies in Michigan’s Au Sable, large- 
mouths in Florida’s St. Johns, rainbows 
in California’s Owens, or the lordly 
salmon in New Brunswick’s Resti- 
gouche. ... 

News which, intelligently acted up- 
on, bids fair to reward you and every 
other angler with more fish, more con- 
Sistently. ... 

Preston Jennings, a Brooklyn, N. Y., 
amateur fly tyer and angler, has worked 
out a brand-new scientific approach to 
the whole idea of designing fly patterns. 
It is, very simply, to design them ac- 
cording to the way the fish sees them! 
And to take into account an all-im- 
portant scientific fact which every old- 
line fly tyer either was ignorant of or 
Simply ignored—the fact that because 


Kovoliitionary Ne 
ly Designs " 


, G 
Casting all old makeshift theories 
overboard, a gifted amateur proves 
exactly how an insect looks to a 
fish—then ties lures that are meet- 
ing with startling success. Here is 


the first exclusive, detailed story 
of how he achieved these results! 





Take 
Oi , 


Preston Jennings employs a prism to get a ‘fish eye" view of an insect 


of the refraction (or deflection) of sun- 
light as it enters water, a fish lives in 
a rainbow-colored world! 

Refraction is the bending which light 
waves undergo when they pass at an 
angle from one medium (air, say) into 
another (water, for example, or a glass 
prism) of different density. We gener- 
ally think of sunlight as being all one 
“color’’—white—but actually it’s made 
up of different-colored light waves trav- 
eling parallel to one another and so 
mingled together that the eye cannot 
distinguish the individual colors. And 
when sunlight is refracted, those min- 
gled waves split up and diverge into 
what is called a spectrum, bathing any 
object they touch in all the vivid strip- 
ings of the rainbow. The rainbow it- 
self is a good example of a spectrum. 
It is caused by the refraction of sun- 
light penetrating dense moisture in the 
air. 

In applying the phenomenon of re- 
fraction to the design of flies, Jennings 
proceeds on the following principles, 
which he has established by experiment, 
and which are illustrated in color on 
page 66: 

That from underwater, as a fish sees 
it, a minnow is not silvery, as it looks 
to the angler, but a gorgeous array of 
rainbow colors. And that to imitate it, 
a streamer fiy should have those same 
brilliant hues, modified in one way or 
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another to suit the season and time 
of day. 

That from underwater, as a fish sees 
it, a floating natural insect can have 
two somewhat different appearances. 
If seen well-lighted from the side, it will 
be a darkish, fuzzy mass reflecting rain- 
bow colors. If seen in silhouette, against 
weak light, it will be pale and translu- 
cent, with colored bands of light around 
it. But to imitate it with a dry fly, the 
angler need only supply the right shape 
and basic shade—light or dark. Re- 
fraction will supply the brighter colors. 

And that from underwater, as a fish 
sees it, your wet fly may easily look, to 
an Atlantic salmon or wilderness trout, 
like a floating insect. So that to at- 
tract such a fish, your wet fly should 
represent in the correct rainbow colors 
those parts of the insect which would 
normally rest above water; while those 
parts which would be sunken should 
have a drab, natural hue. 

All of this may seem revolutionary, 
but it is not mere theory. Some of the 
country’s leading anglers have used 
Jennings’s flies on streams from coast 
to coast, and invariably have made ex- 
traordinary catches. There isn’t space 
here to print the glowing letters they’ve 
sent back to the Brooklyn fly genius, but 
the gist of all is: “You’ve got some- 
thing!” 

Moreover, having worked out his un- 
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Some of the innumerable jars which con- 
tain Jennings's collection of aquatic 
insects, one of the finest in the world 


precedented ideas, Jennings did not 
choose to keep them a closely 
guarded secret for himself and his 
friends, but decided to present them 
through OUTDOOR LIFE as a gift to 
all American sportsmen. 

To get a closer look at Jennings’s 
methods and findings, let’s step in- 
to his workroom—a small, comfort- 
able study in his Brooklyn home. 
His working tools are a small glass 
prism, a set of paints, racks of jars 
in Which are preserved his fine col- 
lection of aquatic insects, and an 
odd wooden tank set on a stand in 
the yard outside. 

The tank is one foot square at 
the bottom and deep enough to hold one 
foot of water when in use. Two of its 
sides are straight; the other two ex- 
tend upward and outward at an angle 
of 45 degrees. One of these slanting 
sides is a pane of glass instead of wood, 
and is shrouded by a projecting wooden 
shield, similar to the hood around the 
ground glass of a camera, to cut off 
light from the sides as one looks into 
the glass. ; 

Take a common shiner minnow, with 
dark back and silver sides and belly, 
suspend it in the tank in normal swim- 
ming position, and look up at it through 
that glass plate. Funny, it’s almost 
invisible! For the whole underside of 
the water surface is a soft, mirrorlike 
silver, and the shiner’s underside was 
designed by nature to blend with it al- 
most perfectly. 

Which means, Jennings will tell you, 
that an upright, normally swimming 
minnow makes pretty poor bait! 

Now, however, twist the minnow side- 
ways, as it would swim when flapping 
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Jennings studies tint blocks 
through a suitable filter to 
determine the appearance of 


different colors to a fish 


After long observation of a 
minnow—as a fish sees it— 
the tyer here is proceeding 
to duplicate it in a lure 





How different it 
looks now! Glimmering down at you is 
a rainbow minnow—not the minnow it- 
self, but its image reflected on the un- 
derside of the water. 

Which means several things. First, 
that a crippled minnow, besides being 
attractive as an easy meal, is also the 
easiest kind for a fish to spot. Second, 
that as you might expect, refraction 
has given it rainbow colors. And third, 
that it is the reflection, not the minnow, 
that is easy to see; in turning sufficient- 
ly to catch the sun, the minnow’s silver 
side goes out of sight of the fish, but is 
still betrayed by its reflection. 

Now we're ready to see how Jen- 
nings’s streamer works. Take one of 
them, and also a silvery streamer with 
a dark top, and suspend them both in 
water near the minnow. The silvery 
lure is virtually invisible, unless you 
twist it sideways like the minnow—im- 
possible to do on the stream, at the end 
of fifty feet of line! And even when you 
do so, its reflection against the water 


along sick or injured. 





surface is dull and life 
less, because its feath 
ers don’t reflect ligh 
as do the slick, shiny 
scales of the minnow 
But that Jenning 
streamer! No matter a 
what angle it lies, 
still glows with 
and casts a brilliant r« 
flection—a beacon ligh 
that signals “injure 
minnow” to any fis 
that sees it. 

It was by _ simila 
tests, in this same tank 
that Jennings laid the groundwork f 
all his discoveries. Hour after hour, i 
bright weather and dim, he peered u 
through that glass and pane at min 
nows, preserved insects, cardboard cut 
outs, and flies. To record the results, h 
laboriously painted every subtle shadin; 
of color he observed in the tank. Ther! 
unwilling to trust even his own cok 
sense, he called in his friend Charl 
De Feo, an artist whose work has a} 
peared in OUTDOOR LIFE, to make ac- 
curate paintings from the life—the paint- 
ings from which Jennings then tied the 
actual flies. Luckily, by this time Jen- 
nings had established to his full satis- 
faction the fact that the same effects 
could be obtained by observing through 
a glass prism as through the tank. So 
De Feo was spared some back-breaking 
hours at the tank, and worked in the 
comfort of the study instead. 

Jennings’s streamer flies run to a 
number of distinctive patterns. Because 
of the different angles from which sun- 
light strikes the earth at different sea- 
sons, and varying atmospheric con- 
ditions of those seasons, sunlight has 
different qualities in spring, summer! 
fall, and winter. There’s no need to go 
into details here; we can simply note 
the effects in Jennings’s flies. All, 
course, conform accurately with what 
their designer observed in his tank. His 
spring and early-summer patterns are 
bright and clear, with emphasis on 
greens and yellows. Late summer and 
fall bring hot, intense hues, strong in 


col 


oranges and reds. And winter pat- 
terns are definitely somber—dark blues 
and reds separated by murky dark 


shades of the other colors. All have the 
same colors in the same order, but tones 
and emphasis vary greatly. 

Also, since the time of day makes a 
difference in the sunlight, variations had 
to be worked out for bright or weak 
light in each season—though some sub- 
stitution is possible here. A winter pat- 
tern for strong light is approximately 
right, for instance, for less-strong light 
in autumn. 

At most, however, Jennings says, 4 
couple of variations of each of the sea- 
sonal patterns will be all an angler can 
six patterns, in other words, for 
every conceivable streamer-fishing con- 
dition, all around the year. And for 
even a month’s steady fishing, in any 
one season, a couple of patterns cover 
every need—a striking contrast to the 
ten to twenty streamer patterns a well- 
heeled angler often carries today! 

Before we look into other types of 


use 
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flies, let’s stop and settle a couple of 
pressing matters. 

In the first place, you may be asking: 
“But how do we know that fish see col- 
ors? Don’t some scientists maintain 
that fish are color-blind?’’ Well, the an- 
swer is that whether you choose to call 
them “color-blind” or not, fish can dis- 
tinguish between colors. Red may look 
green to them, and green, red (in hu- 
man color terms), but they know one 
from the other. This was proved by ex- 
periments in which a set of identically 
shaped disks of different colors was 
placed in a tank of fish, with food al- 
ways under one particular disk. When 
the fish became accustomed to this, they 
would invariably swim toward a disk 
of the color that meant food, ignoring 
all others. 

Two German scientists, Kéttgen and 
Abelsdorff, went deeper than that, how- 
ever. In all eyes, fish, human, or ani- 
mal, the only identified sub- 
stance which permits color 
to be perceived is a chemical 
called rhodopsin, or “visual 
purple.” By comparative 
tests of this rhodopsin from 
both human and fish eyes, 
the scientists discovered that 
the fish’s rhodopsin had al- 
most the same qualities as a 
human’s, being more sensi- 
tive to red and infra-red 
waves than the human type, 
less so to violet. Also, an 
American investigator, Frank 
A. Brown Jr., summed up his 
own findings with a simple 
analogy: that a fish dis- 
tinguished colors as we hu- 
mans would when wearing 
a pair of light-yellow sun 
glasses—w hich neutralize 
violet. 

Which points up an inci- 
dental tip on leaders: Jen- 
nings has proved to his own 
satisfaction that because of 
fishes’ low sensitivity to violet, 
leaders dyed that color can be 
used in one to two sizes larger 
than usual! 

Another question you're 
bound to ask sooner or later 
is: “If Jennings’s patterns 
are the only really correct 
ones, how have I been catch- 
ing fish all these years on 
old-style flies?” Jennings’s 
reply to this is that, by the 
law of averages, some of the 
hundreds of patterns that 
nave been developed over the 


common 
above 


years, by the cut-and-try the text and 
method, were bound to re- explanation of col- 
semble in some degree the 


ilies indicated by his experi- 
ments to be correct as the 
fish sees them. The Royal Coachman is 
tightly considered a great dry fly, and 
the Jock Scott a salmon killer. Both 
ff these, purely by accident, conform 


with the principles Jennings has worked 


out 

As for dry flies, Jennings insists that 
only two patterns are needed to imi- 
tate any particular species of insect. 


} 


The explanation lies in the way a fish 
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or plate on page 66 


sees. Not having eyelids, or the highly 
developed irises by which human eyes 
adjust themselves to bright or dim light, 
the fish must avoid looking at very bril- 
liant lights. Therefore, while lying on 
the watch for food on a bright day, he 
concentrates his vision on an area well 
out of line with the sun and sees any 
object well lighted from the side. Now 
set a natural insect—a May fly, say 
on top of the water in Jennings’s tank, 
turn the tank so that you're looking 
away from bright sun, and peer up 
through the water at the insect. You'll 
see a fuzzy, darkish mass strangely 
overlaid with rainbow colors. For 
though the fly itself is lighted by white 
sunlight, its image, in passing down 
through the water to reach you, is sub- 
ject to refraction and thereby colored. 
So, in a fly to be seen in bright light 
by the fish, it is necessary only to imi- 
tate the dull browns and grays of the 
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A single insect, the 

May fly, 
center, pro- 
vided the inspiration 
for all of these flies. 
Each was designed to 
simulate the appear 
ance of the 
under specific condi- 
tions. What these con- 
ditions cre—and how 
they affect a fish's vi- 
sion—is described in 


insect 


in the 


This special tank, designed by 
Jennings, marked a tremendous 
step forward in his research, 
for it enabled him to observe 
floating or swimming specimens 
from the viewpoint of a fish 





insect itself, and let refraction supply 
the brilliant hues. Imitating the exact 
form and tints of the insect is not im- 
portant, because the water surface is so 
distorted by the insect’s legs (or the 
fly’s hackles) that the details are hazy 
at best. And the delicate shadings of 
the natural insect are lost in the rain- 
bow colors that cloak it. In fact, ac- 
cording to Jennings, a single fly will be 
accurate enough to imitate practically 
all the slightly different species of the 
May-fiy family. 

In weak light, whether at dawn or 
dusk or on a cloudy day, the specifica- 
tions are slightly different. Now the 
fish will look directly toward the light, 
in order to see edible objects in silhou- 
ette. If you look up through the “fish 
view”’ tank in the same way, you'll see 
that though still rainbow-colored, the 
thin, gauzy body and wings of the in- 
sect no longer look dark, but are trans- 
lucent or even transparent. To get this 
effect, the darker fly is duplicated in 
pale gray, tan, or off-white tones. 

Absolutely useless, says Jennings, in 
designing dry flies, are the fancy extra 
touches—delicately shaded bodies, fancy 
ribbing, gay-colored tails. How much 
will they mean to a fish, he asks, against 
the array of rainbow colors he sees? At 
most, they'll only confuse the orderly 
arrangement of hues that look natural 
to him. 

Probably the most striking thing 
about the Jennings flies, dry as well as 
streamer, is their simplicity. There are, 
their designer points out, only a few 
families of insects which hatch out in 
great numbers on North American 
streams—the May flies and stone flies 
being the commonest. 

Thus, during the season when dry 
flies work well, Jennings says you can 
get along most anywhere in salmon or 
wilderness-trout country with exactly 
four dry patterns—-May Fly light and 
dark, and Stone Fly light and dark. Or, 
if fishing a single region, where one in- 
sect family Continued on 67) 


page 
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Erie had done some fishing, 
but he hadn't had a line in 
water in more than a year 


By JOHN CROWE 


HERE is one thing about George: 

when he thinks, and gets results, 

you won't have to guess at them. 

For example, when I ventured to 
suggest that we pass up our annual fish- 
ing trip on Judgment Day... . Of course, 
the suggestion was not made seriously, 
but only to relieve my conscience, for it 
did not seem quite right that we should 
go fishing, what with the war and gaso- 
line rationing and all, just as we always 
had, on Judgment Day. 

Maybe I'd better explain about Judg- 
ment Day. It is the last day of our 
Pennsylvania trout season. There has 
always been a slight difference of opinion 
between George and me as to who is 
the better angler, and that is why we 
have Judgment Day. Whoever catches, 
on that day, the largest trout, is un- 
disputed champion for the year. Nor is 
the title worthless, for besides the honor, 
the winner takes possession of the pool, 
cash accumulated throughout the sea- 
son by assessments made each time we 
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go fishing. These 
assessments are 
small, but in the ag- 
gregate — well the 
big trout George 
was lucky enough 
to net on the previ- 
ous Judgment Day 


paid for the best 
rod he has ever 
owned. 


Once it was set- 
tled that we were 
going, the next 
question was: 
Where? As usual, George favored Big 
Hickory, while I preferred Tionesta 
Creek. As usual, George had his way. 

Then came a letter from Bud. 

“I’m getting a short leave,” he wrote, 
“and I'll be home in time for the last 
day or two of trout season. Count me in 
if you have any plans.” 

Well, George and I have a rule of 
many years’ standing: on Judgment 







The two Navy men wer: 
collecting grasshopper 
in the high, thick grass 


| felt sorry for Stinky 
he was so awkward—eve 
in retrieving his hook 






He calmly went on fish 
ing. Now, at least, he 
knew a chub from a trout 





Day no one else may be included in ths 


party. I hadn't thought of breaking i! 
since the day I took along a friend wh 
dropped George's fly box in the water 
just before we began to fish. We ré 
covered the box, but the flies were gon¢ 
and that day I won the pool. I had not 
suggested a third party since. 

But here was this letter from Bud, i! 
the Air Corps, and stationed in countr 
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Finally George came working in and | knew from 
his expression that he'd had little luck. Right: 
We caught trout all right—big and little—but 
the monster near the bottom was tops for the day 


where they never see a trout! It wasn’t 
a question of whether Bud was to go— 
the doubt was how to break the news 
to George. Not that George is unreason- 
able, as human beings go, but only that 
he is a little set in his ways, and likely 
to be upset if anything throws him out 
of the track. 

Anyway, the next morning he set the 
stage himself by inviting me to lunch. 
Apparently he had something on his 
mind, too, for we'd hardly sat down at 
the table before he began talking. 

You know, John, we take this last 
day of trout season, the pool and all 
that, too seriously. Yes,” he went on, 
“with the war and everything we ought 
to be devoting time and effort to more 
Serious things than fishing. Not that 
there’s anything really wrong about it, 
but if there was only some way to make 
it contribute to a larger cause te 
He stopped. I had my chance—this was 
the time to mention Bud. But George 
resumed: “For instance, if we could 
make our fishing contribute to morale, 
Say of men in uniform, then we'd really 
be doing something!”’ 

George, you're right! And I -” 

You know we both feel guilty about 
taking time off on Judgment Day, but 
I've got a proposition that makes it 


uP 


criminal not to, war or no war! 
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When fools rush in where anglers fear to 


man has to let his conscience be his guide 


“Yeah, George, and 

“Erie has a leave beginning this week, 
and he’ll be home Sunday evening. He’s 
bringing another boy with him, and I 
thought they might like to go with us,”’ 
George hesitated, ‘on Judgment Day!” 


So that was it! Well, this would 
make it easy for Bud—but time enough 
for that! I'd look for another conces- 
sion first, perhaps the Twin Bridges 
stretch of water. After that, I'd bring 
up the subject of Bud. And in his next 
breath, George played right into my 
plans: 

“They won't interfere with your fish- 
ing, of course,” he said. “I'll let you out 
at Twin Bridges, and then I'll take them 
up toward the head of the stream. Erie 
will likely want to fish with grasshop- 
pers, in Stony Brook probably.” 

Swell! The Twin Bridges stretch was 
the best bet for big fish, a fact probably 
due to the nature of the water. Below 
the railroad, the stream changes from 
a fast-flowing, alder-bordered brook to 


How he'd managed it was beyond 
me, but there sat Bud on a log 


a series of deep, placid pools. 
If I had to share the good 
water with Bud, that would 
be better than having 
George on it—not that his 
competition worries me, but 
he can be so exasperatingly 
lucky! 

The evening before Judg- 
ment Day I called George 
to make final arrangements, 
and to tell him that Bud was 
going with us. I didn’t ask 

just reminded him that 
our fishing should be made 
to contribute, somehow, to 
the war effort. 

George didn’t say much, 
simply commenting that 
three Jonahs wouldn't be 
much worse than two. It 
didn’t seem quite right to 
refer to these kids as Jon- 
ahs, but perhaps he didn’t 
mean it maliciously. 

On the way, early in the morning 
of Judgment Day, George and I were in 
the front seat of the car. The others, in 
the back, did not look much like an- 
glers; Erie and his friend were in Navy 
whites, and Bud had on a wrinkled Air 
Corps uniform. None of them had 
boots or waders. They were doing a 
lot of talking in the back seat, and we 
weren't doing any, until George sud- 
denly said to me: 

“Of course the pool will be off, to- 
day.” 

“Of course it will not!” He wasn’t 
going to pull anything like that, less 
than hour before we were to begin fish- 
ing. 

We got to jawing about it, not think- 
ing about the others in the back. Erie 
knew something about the pool, and 
had for years. He may have told his 
friend about it, and I had mentioned it 
to Bud, but none of them knew any par- 
ticulars. Anyway, one of them spoke 
up now. (Continued on page 46) 
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T LAST we'd attained a pinnacle 
from which we could see much 
of the world. Deceptive miles 
to the east the mighty Colum- 

bia ice field appeared to be hanging in 
the sky. Beyond the ridges to the west 
rolled a vast plateau that disappeared 
into hazy distances. Within our im- 
mediate vision lay a wilderness of rock, 
scattered timber, and parklike slopes, 
all of which we scanned carefully with 
binoculars. 

But the grandeur of the Canadian 
high country was of secondary im- 
portance to Thone and myself this un- 
clouded September morning. What we 
were searching for was movement on 
the untamed landscape—-movement that 
would mean the presence of game ani- 
mals. And movement there was, slow 
and distant, but none the less exciting. 

To begin, Thone pointed out a herd 
of six mountain caribou several miles 
off. In another direction a slowly mov- 
ing black speck told us that a bear was 
foraging about—-not far, incidentally, 
from our eamp on Caribou Creek. The 
grimy canvas was barely distinguish- 
able, but a thin spiral of smoke indicated 
that the third member of our little hunt- 
ing expedition was tending fire. That 
was my partner, Bill, with a cold that 
bordered on something worse. 

“Maybe,” Thone commented, ‘that 
bear will walk into camp and give Bill 
a chance for a rug.” 

“IT hope so,”’ I said. “I don’t like his 
cough one bit. And more bad weather 
won't do him any good.” 

The guide frowned. He, too, had seen 
strong men laid low within hours by 
pneumonia. It wasn’t a pleasant 
thought, but talking about it could do 
no good, so we continued to scour the 
country with the glasses. Finally Thone 
showed signs of mild excitement; and 
when that frost-bitten northwoodsman 
loses his poker face, it generally means 
something. 

“Over there on the rim of that dark 
canyon,” he indicated, while I trained 
the binoculars. “See that bunch of 
rams? Eight or nine scattered about. 
Now, up near the top ledge—looks like 
a couple of fair heads.”’ 

Sight of all this game on what was 
really our first day of hunting almost 
made me forget the seven days we had 
spent in the saddle, the snow and ice 
of the timber-line passes, the miserable 
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weather we had encountered 
during our first four days in 
the Selkirks. Made me for- 
get all the adversities con- 
nected with taking a bighorn 
trophy out of the British 
Columbia back country—except that 
Bill was sick in camp. 

“Those two rams are heavy-headed,” 
Thone insisted, following his second in- 
spection. “I’d sure like to roll a tape 
around their horns.” 

“What are we waiting for?’ I asked, 
although I knew that the game was 
miles away by the coyote’s route. 

Thone shook his head thoughtfully. “It 
would be dark before we could fight that 
canyon and get anywhere near with- 
in range. We've got to stalk from the 
west, around that ridge where the creeks 
join. That way we'll only have to cross 
one stream and, besides, the angle will 
be much better for the climb. No, we 
won't get a shot at those rams today.” 

“What about the caribou?” 

“Not a worth-while antler in the herd. 
And we're not packing meat that far. 
Maybe we'd better just circle down, and 
if we don’t see some more rams, look 
for something in the brush. Might have 
a chance at that bear too.” 

Following this course of action we 
headed for the brushy bottoms. Not far 
from camp we jumped three deer, one a 
plump forkhorn which I knocked down 
with a second shot. The lead struck the 
buck back of the head, knocking off one 
antler. By sundown the meat was hang- 
ing near our shelter tent. This surely 
would take care 
of our needs until 


some mountain 
mutton came 
along. 


‘How're you do- 
ing, Bill?’ I in- 
quired, as we 
came upon him 
huddled near the 


fire. 
“Coming right 
along,’’ he re- 


turned quickly 
and then changed 
the subject by de- 
manding to know 
what Thone and I 
had accomplished 
on the game trails 
during the day. 
When I mentioned 


If you can get heads 
like these you won't 
waste time being sick 






sighting sheep, caribou, and a bear fro! 
a single lookout, Bill almost bawle 
No, he hadnt seen the bear that ha 
been prowling near camp. 

Hot tea with rum made a round 
the frosty twilight, and we all picked ' 
in spirit. Bill kept insisting that Thor 
and I get an early start after the ram 
But knowing that Bill made a poor in 
valid, I thought it might be wise if v 
all stayed in camp a day in order 
keep him as horizontal as possible. 
was firm in this intention when w 
bedded down, but morning sunlight on 
the peaks made me weaken, especially 
when Bill asserted that he felt well 
enough to accompany us as far as th 
log jam which offered a convenien 
means of crossing Caribou Creek. 

“All you need now,” I warned him, “‘is 
a dunking in that ice water.” 


E FOUND the stream swollen and 
WG the crossing precarious. But we 
made it without mishap, while Bill 
snapped a picture of our gymnastic: 
Then he repeated a promise to “stay 
put” this day, and Thone and I were off 
for the high places. 

We had anticipated not too tough a 
climb to the ridge where we had seen 
the rams, but twice we got ourselves 
into dead ends and were forced to re- 
trace our steps. There was plenty of 
sheep sign, however, to keep our hopes 
at high pitch. Thone insisted that the 
mountain wanderers had been across 
the slope that very morning, but wheth- 
er they were the rams we were hunting 


WHAT‘S A MERE THREAT OF 
PNEUMONIA WHEN BIGHORNS 
ARE ROAMING THE SLOPES? 
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was something only time would tell. 
At length we climbed a particularly 
stiff rise and found ourselves on a 
ragged summit. Snow filled the hollows 
nd north winds talked of winter. Ona 
high point we rested and surveyed the 
country. No game at all. We went on, 
hunting slowly, searching the small 
basins carefully. Finally we topped a 
knoll and spotted nine bighorns not far 
iway. 

“If these are the rams we saw yester- 
day,” Thone said sadly, “the two good 
heads have cleared out.” 


E WATCHED the sheep for a 

short while and then circled above 
them, hoping to sight a ram that would 
change Thone’s headshake to a nod. 
Later on we came upon three more 
rams, but the story was the same. Not 
a little disappointed, we finally angled 
down the slides to camp. 

I was glad to find Bill sound asleep; 
but our movement about camp wakened 
him. He was quick to ask what we 
had done. Briefly I described our vain 
attempt to find a good head. 

“You ought to see the ram I got,” 
Bill said in a matter-of-fact voice. 

“That you got?” I repeated in amaze- 
ment. ‘Where ?” 

“Up on the slope back of camp,” came 
the reply. “Not more than a mile from 
here,”’ 

I glanced at Thone. He was holding 
a finger to his forehead significantly. 

“We didn’t hear any shooting,” I re- 
marked gently. 

“Why, I shot four times,”’ Bill insisted, 
suddenly throwing back the cover of his 
sleeping robe. “Say, what is this, any- 
way? You guys act like I’m delirious. 
All right; just take a look at my hunting 
jacket.” 

There was blood on the sleeves. Bill 
had indeed dressed out an animal of 
considerable size. Propped on an elbow 
he now told his story: 

“When you guys left I felt pretty low. 
The idea of being in this swell game 

untry and not able to get around 
burned me up. The more I thought 
about the bum deal, the madder I got. 
Finally I decided they couldn’t do that 
to me and started up the slope this side 

the creek. I could at least make a 
little circle back to camp. If I got to 
feeling too bad, I knew the rest of the 

ay would all be downhill. 

‘I made a lot of stops but finally got 
bove the alders where the going was 
sy. Then I realized I didn’t have any 

Dinoculars. I remembered, too, that the 
only cartridges I carried were the five 
n my rifle. ‘Oh, well,’ I thought, ‘I won’t 
get a shot (Continued on page 60) 
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There was plenty 
of sheep sign, and 
Thone was sure the 
bighornshad been 
across the slope 
that very morning 


There we found 
Bill's trophy, just 
whereithad fallen 
in the grassy field 





Thone and | made our way precariously across the swift stream on a bridge of drifted logs 
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Moons 


By HARRY H. EDEL 


There was an eerie, unreal feeling in that half light as the moon peeped over the forests 


HEN it comes to fishing, 

Floyd O'Neil is a study in 

contrasts. He'll put up with 

cold, rain, rough water, and 
black flies; he’ll toss off physical abuse 
that the average man wouldn't tolerate, 
and come roaring back for more. But 
he doesn’t suffer in silence. Not he. 
Like Old Faithful, he has to let off steam 
every once in a while; and when his 
safety valve blows, look out! 

He was overdue for an eruption now, 
for it was hotter than blue blazes there 
on Little Pigeon Lake. So I paid strict 
attention to my casting, even though the 
odds were all against any muskie strik- 
ing on this calm, bright afternoon. 
Then, like the rumble of distant thunder, 
O'Neil cleared his throat. I braced. 

“‘How do you expect to catch muskies 
in this weather?” he demanded. 

“T don’t,” I lied. “I brought you along 
to do the catching. I just want a few 
action photos.” ; 

That put him on the defensive. 

“Oh, I'd catch enough to give you an 
album of photos,” he declared, ‘‘but that 
moon’s not right. The dark of the 
moon’s my dish. So what happens? 
You bring me up when it’s full.” 

“So you've gotta pick your spots, eh? 
Getting soft?” 
“My head 
“Here it’s late July— 

me a muskie trip!” 

Maybe I'd piled it on a little heavy 
but he hadn't been hard to sell. Fact is, 
as soon as I mentioned muskies, he’d 
got a wild gleam in his eyes, and when 
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must be,” he declared. 
and I let you sell 


I suggested the Buckhorn chain of lakes 
above Peterborough in eastern Ontario, 
he was a gone goose. 

Now O'Neil isn’t an overly enthusi- 
astic type; but that interconnected 
group of island-studded lakes has some 
of the sweetest muskie water you'll 
find anywhere, and he knows it. Then, 
too, Peterborough is quite accessible. 
It’s easily reached by train or bus, no 
small item in these times of rubber con- 
servation and gas rationing. And best 
of all, the game fish are there, plenty 
of them. 

If this sounds easy, let me set you 
straight. These muskies are well-edu- 
cated, tackle-wise tigers, as unpredict- 
able as they are savage. They’re tough 
to hook and tricky to land. They’re a 
challenge I couldn’t ignore. Neither 
could O'Neil. 

Both of us knew late July wasn’t the 
best time for ‘lunge but our vacations 
dovetailed then and we decided to go. 
In three days we'd taken some nice 
bass; but only two muskies had shown 
enough interest in our plugs even to 
follow them. They’d nearly given us 
heart failure but they hadn’t hit the 
lures once. 


*"T HESE muskies gotta be pampered,” 
O’Neil said. “Why don’t you put 
on a decent bait?” 

“What's wrong with this?’ I asked, 
and held up the glistening silver lure 
I was using. 

“They'll never hit that Christmas-tree 
ornament,” he declared. Then, digging 


Two that | took. Small, perhaps, but they had 
all the ferocity and strength of young tigers 


into his tackle box, he handed me a drab, 
brownish plug. ‘Here, use this.” 

Floyd and I have fished together for 
more than a dozen years, and when it 
comes to baits for bass, pike, and lakers, 
we see eye to eye. But muskies are a 
different proposition. He swears by the 
subdued colors, dark green, brown, even 
black; I go for the bright, highly colored 
jobs — rainbows, redheads, and vivid 
scale finishes. 

We differ on tactics too. Feeling that 
the first ten feet of the retrieve is most 
productive, I prefer short casts, and 
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But when they were hitting consistently | had him fix me a basket 


plenty of them. Floyd disagrees. He 
dotes on long-distance shots, claiming 
the fish are less likely to see the boat 
and that you have a better chance on 
“followers.” But we're completely in 
accord on one cardinal principle: Keep 
casting, keep combing the water—and 
sooner or later you'll take fish. 

Rather than provoke another blast, I 
snapped on his mud-color plug and made 
a short cast to see how it worked. 

How do you like it?” 
Nice action,’”’ I admitted. 
color’s awful.” 

‘Give it a chance. It’s a bait, not a 
doughnut. Heave it out; don’t dunk it!” 

Goaded, I took a mighty swipe that 
ended in a backlash before the bait had 
traveled seventy-five feet. 

Wow!” O'Neil exclaimed, ‘“Whatta 
lelivery. Watch, here’s what I mean.” 


“But that 


( 


I handiest bait was my silver lure. 
He snapped it on; slammed it out. 

There,” he said, “that’s ie 

Look!” I yelled. 

\ vague shadow had detached itself 
from the weeds and, like an animated 
fence post, was cruising up behind the 
bait. The plug dipped and wobbled as 
Floyd twitched the rod, then reeled in 
furiously. The bait disappeared, and 
O'Neil struck. There was an instan- 
taneous explosion as a writhing, con- 
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torting muskie zoomed into the air. He 
fell back, leaped again, fiercely shaking 
his big head. The lure flopped crazily in 
his jaws, for only the tail hook had 
taken hold. Again he came out, and 
this time the plug went flying. The 
whole scrap was over before I could 
even pick up the camera. 

“Too bad he shake free,” said Law- 
rence Taylor, our Chippewa guide. 
“‘Heem good fish.”’ 

“Good and mad,” O'Neil said ad- 
miringly. “That devil’s made the whole 
trip worth while.” 

“It's so hot and bright that you'd 
never figure one would hit now, would 
you?” I asked. 

O’Neil’s answer was a jewel. ‘Listen,’ 
he said, “any muskie worth his salt 
strikes when he damn well feels like it!”’ 

“Dat’s right, dey crazy like loon,” 
Lawrence chimed in. 

“Gwan,’’ I said, “it shows what a good 
bait’ll do.” 

“When they'll hit that thing,” 
retorted acidly, “it just proves 
crazy muskies can be.”’ 

For an hour we carefully combed that 
weed bed but had no further response. 

“This sunburn’s murdering me,” Floyd 
confessed finally. ‘‘Let’s head for camp.” 

His face did look like a piece of well- 
done Canadian bacon, and mine was in 
no better shape. So we went in. The 
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O'Neil 
how 











O'Neil, who had queer theories—and much luck! 


lotion was most welcome. 
per. But before we'd finished, 
had the itch. 

“Let's sneak out for a couple casts 
before that moon comes up.” 

I've found that night fishing tapers off 
once the moon and that a full 
moon is the worst kind of bad news. 
So we left hurriedly, and in short order 
we were working Lake Chemung. 

Those fleeting moments between sun- 
set and dark are always fascinating. In 
the half-light the water becomes black, 
mysterious, almost ominous, holding out 
both a promise and a challenge. The 
wise old lunkers are on the prod now; 
they've forgotten caution and really 
mean business. We decided to make the 
most of those magic moments, for 
there’s no better time to take big fish. 


So was sup- 
O'Neil 


rises, 


ESPITE interfering weeds, Floyd’s 
D black plunker, working industrious- 
ly, accounted for a pair of scrappy 
largemouths. When he took over the 
oars, I lost a bass, then landed another 
that took a fancy to my jointed rain- 
bow plug. 

Night was almost upon us when we 
came to a unique stretch. Instead of the 
usual offshore weeds, open water—al- 
most like a channel—extended from the 
shoreline growth for about fifty feet out. 
Beyond that, vegetation grew in thick, 
matted profusion. 

“This looks perfect,” I enthused. 

“And the moon's coming up,” Floyd 
announced quietly. 

Knowing he shared my aversion to 
the moon, I was baffled. For instead 
of a typical O'Neil blast, he sounded 
strangely elated. 

He kept casting. Suddenly his plunk- 
er was gone. Something had taken it 
as a big trout does a midge. But O’Neil, 
thinking he’d fouled a weed, gave a 
tentative jerk. The lake exploded. There 
was a mighty (Continued on page 72) 
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Dick with his beautiful 1936 rack, 


carrying twelve points. It was fol- 
lowed, in 1937, by fifteen! Right: 
The fawn, not long after his rescue 


AN the number of points 

on a deer’s antlers be 

used to judge his age? 

Does a buck shed his 
antlers every year? Is it true that 
the size of those antlers depends 
on the animal’s food supply? 
What causes freak antlers? Will 
a deer, if he lives long enough, go 
back to the development of a 
single spike or tine, instead of a 
full rack? 

For the answers to those age- 
old questions let’s go to Dick— 
Dick, who started life as a stunted 
little fawn, left to die in a Penn- 
sylvania clay pit, and wound up 
as the pet of Linn Run Game Refuge 
at Laughlintown, Pa. Dick is thirteen 
years old now, and about on his last 
legs, but during his lifetime he has been 
a living demonstration of nature’s way 
of doing things, and an invaluable “case 
history” in the study of wildlife. 

Back in the spring of 1930 “Uncle 
Burt” Wright was out on a routine trip 
in connection with his work as division 
supervisor of the Pennsylvania Game 
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little 


Commission. He 
general store in Armstrong County to 
get gas and its proprietor hailed him as 
he stopped at the pump. 


stopped at a 


“Hello, Burt—you're just the feller 
I’m looking for. Boy just told me he 
saw a fawn in a clay pit over near 
Milton. Didn't know whether it was 
dead or alive. Want to take a look?” 

Wright did, at once. He stopped to 
pick up the farm boy who had reported 





For the record: Dick's antlers, down the 
years, are on display at Linn Run Refuge 


the fawn and proceeded to the pit 
From its edge, the animal appeared t 
be dead but when Wright and the bo) 
had made their way down they foun 
there was still a spark of life in th: 
fawn. The supervisor carefully wrapp¢ 
the little animal in his coat and place 
it on the rear seat of his car. Then he 
drove to the Linn Run Game Refug: 
and placed the orphan under the caré 
of Bill Matthews, the refuge keeper. 
Matthews was accustomed to sic] 
animals but his heart almost faile 
when he saw the fawn’s condition. It wa 
so thin and weak that it could not stan 
up, and for a long time it was touc! 
and go whether it could survive. But 
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Matthews and his wife nursed it care- 
fully, feeding it diluted milk and lime 
water. In three weeks the fawn—Mrs. 
Matthews had named it “Dick’’—showed 
definite improvement, and soon it began 
to take an interest in life. But it was 
obvious that Dick, with his bad start, 
was going to go through life a stunted 
deer. 

By fall Dick had developed the first 
sign of future antlers—two small but- 
tons. These were not shed, like later 
racks, but continued to develop as Dick 
went into his second year. And as a 
yearling, the little buck answered the 
first of those questions: Can a deer’s 
age be judged by its antlers? The 
answer is an emphatic ‘No!’ For al- 
though the average yearling buck de- 
velops only a set of “spikes,’”’ or single 
tines, Dick achieved a neat but small 
eight-point rack—four on each side! 

Dick carried his impressive little rack 
through the winter until January 19, 
1932, when he answered the second of 
our questions, “Does a deer shed his 
antlers every year?” On that day one 
of his two antlers dropped from his 
head, and he lost the other three days 
later. With spring, evidence of their 
replacement began to appear, the 
velvety knobs making their appearance 
just about the time he had completed 
two years of life. Dick now was very 
tame and playful. 

By fall, the quiz buck was sporting 
another eight-point rack, but of a 
heavier growth than his first. He 
carried it until January 8, 1933, when 
he shed both antlers. That spring Dick 
was mated with a doe, and by fall he 
had his third rack, another eight-pointer 
which was heavier than its predecessors. 
On December 5, 1933, he lost one antler, 
on December 11 the other. 

In 1934 Dick developed an extra 
“nubbin” on one antler, and became a 


nine-pointer; he carried these horns 
until January 23 and 27, 1935. When 
fall came it brought new antlers. This 


time Dick was credited with ten points, 
and he kept his rack until February 13, 
1936. 

By now Dick was getting treacherous, 
and Matthews found out dramatically 
that he could no longer be trusted. “I 
had oceasion to go into Dick's pen,” he 
relates, “and without any warning the 
buck made a sudden lunge at me. I 
managed to get hold of his heavy 
antlers and grapple with him, but it 
was all I could do to hold on. Eventual- 
ly my weight, draped from his horns, 
tired Dick out, and I managed to 
maneuver near the gate and slip out. 
From then on I never permitted anyone 
to go near Dick after his rack had 
developed—he was dangerous.” 


Al 
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An orphaned fawn, stunted and ill-starred, 
became a living laboratory of nature’s ways 


By JOHNNY MOCK 


Dick’s 1936 rack bore twelve points, 
evenly matched and heavier in beam 
than any previous growth. The first of 
the antlers fell on January 10, 1937, the 
other on January 12. 

The little buck was no longer a pet. 
In the spring of 1937 he began striking 
with his hoofs and his disposition grew 
very mean, possibly because he was no 
longer provided with a mate. But the 
development of the antlers 
throughout the summer indi- 
cated that the rack of 1937 was 
to be Dick’s masterpiece, a re- 
markable set bearing fifteen 
points and of a beam more suit- 
able for an elk. He carried this 
beautiful rack until March 7, 


The effect of food on horn 
growth: the large antler is 
that of a well-fed buck, the 
prongs those of a deer that 
scraped through hard times 


The author makes friends with Dick. 
Those underdeveloped antlers onthe 





1938, when he shed both his antlers. 

Here again Dick proved himself a 
living laboratory. Authorities had long 
maintained that food supply is the 
prime factor in the development of 
antlers. Now that was proved to be so. 
Under natural conditions, where food is 
scarce through the long winter months, 
a buck reaches spring in a thin and 
undernourished (Continued on page 82) 











post are from less-fortunate bucks 

















Adirondack lakes put no strain on 


the wallet—but plenty on tackle! 


By SIDNEY LATHAM 


> 


ue RE they staring at us?” asked 
George, glancing around the 
crowded upper level of Grand 
Central Terminal at the faces 
all turned our way. 

“You can’t blame them,” I told him. 
Which was true enough. Dressed in 
red-and-green-checkered shirts, ancient 
trousers, and heavy boots, and laden 
with packs, rod cases, and an assort- 
ment of tackle boxes and photography 
gear, we were hardly pictures of what 
the well-dressed man wears in New 
York City. 

Luckily it didn’t last long. The gate 
next to the sign reading ‘Adirondack 
Express” swung open, and George and I 
scrambled for it. We had two weeks, 
tickets reading “Saranac Lake, N. Y. 
and Return,” an assortment of bass 
plugs, and high hopes. What we knew 
about the Saranac region—the fishing 
possibilities, the accommodations, and 
so on—could have been written on the 
back of one of those tickets. We were 
trusting to luck and a last-minute tip. 

We'd been planning this vacation for 
along time. The North Woods—plenty 
far north—-was the original idea, with 


As Fred Bradley skillfully maneuvered the canoe, George essayed a long cast 


This one went high into 
the air in a desperate 
effort to shake the hook 


George was fighting the 
battle all over again 
in the friendly glow of 
the Bradleys' camp fire 


virgin wilderness, 
fish that had never 
seen a hook, and all 
the rest of it. Then, 
about a week before 
we were to start, we 
began to get down to cases. We couldn't 
use George’s car. Train fare wouldn't 
be cheap, and neither would the guide 
we'd have to hire for a real wild-coun- 
try trip. Besides we had only about 
fifty bucks each to spare, what with the 
war bonds we were buying. So I called 
OUTDOOR LIFE’S offices for advice. That 
advice, when I'd explained our wants 
and limitations briefly, was the Saranac 
region. Not the best bass fishing in the 





world, maybe, but a good all-round bet 
So that’s where we were bound. 
A night in a railroad-coach seat has 


its limitations. We spent most of it in 
a sort of dozing spell, which ended 
abruptly at daybreak as the train was 
passing Na-Ha-Sa-Ne Game Preserve 
George, who was by the window, nudged 
me awake, and I looked out to see, not 
twenty yards from the train as it lum 
bered by, a big group of deer. 
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I growled 


“We're going fishing,” 
sleepily, “not hunting!” 

“Never mind,” he said, “it’s an omen!” 

Well, maybe. Anyway, by the time 
we pulled into Saranac Lake station, 
two hours later, my hopes were running 
high too. And when, on the advice of a 
friendly Conservation Department of- 
ficial, we walked a few minutes later 
into the sporting-goods store of Tom 
Brown, our spirits began bubbling. Tom 
was that kind of fellow. He was not 
only the local fishing authority, but a 
hunting and skeet expert as well. And 
most of all, he was an enthusiast. Our 
arrival gave him a welcome opportunity 
to turn the store over to his assistant 


and take us over to Crescent Bay on 
Lower Saranac Lake. There he super- 
intended the rental of a canoe. 

“Now we've got a boat, where do we 
go in it?’”’ George asked. 

“Drop your stuff here and follow me, 
Tom said mysteriously. 

Wondering why we were doing leg 
work, just after renting a canoe, we 
meekly followed Tom down a trail that 
skirted the shore of Lower Saranac 
Lake, our guide flinging scraps of fish- 
ing information over his shoulder as we 
hiked. In a little while we came out 
into a clearing and Tom pointed to an 
island offshore. 

“That’s Eagle Island,” he explained, 


Tom Brown knew the local 
fishing as well as any- 
body, and here he proved 
it as the author watched 


That sign is a message 
of cheer to fish-hungry 
men from the sultry city 


Standing in the canoe, he 
fought the fish to a fin- 
ish—and somehow avoided 
a ducking in the cold lake 
















“best place for you to camp. You can 
get there easily in the canoe. And that 
stone building up above the cliff is Tom’s 
Rock Shelter. You'll find some tent 
platforms spread around the island, but 
you may as well use the shelter for a 
night or two till you get set.” 

“Any charge for it?” I asked. ‘‘We’ve 
got more enthusiasm than cash.” 

“Charge? Gosh, no!” Tom said. “This 
region is all Adirondack State Park, 
35,000 square miles of it. Lower, Mid- 
dle, and Upper Saranac Lakes are 
in it, and the Saranac River too. And 
the park authorities have sprinkled tent 
platforms and camp sites all around it, 
free to the guy who gets ’em first. That 
shelter’s free too, and the only restric- 
tion is that you’ve got to move out after 
two nights, so somebody else can have 
it. But you fellows can put your tent 
up on one of the platforms before then; 
several of them are not being used 
now.” 

Yes, it sounded good, all right. George 
and I were aching to get going. And 
in half an hour we were pushing off in 
the canoe. 

“I'll come over some day and show 
you some bug fishing,” Tom yelled. We 
waved acknowledgment and paddled on. 

It was a two-mile trip to Eagle Is- 
land, and the sun was getting low, but 
George wanted to try a little bait cast- 
ing on the way. I couldn’t argue him 
out of it; the best I could do was a com- 


promise—-we’d dump the duffel at the 
shelter, then go fishing. Which is what 
we did, with George waiting on the 


shore impatiently with his rod while I 
was still lugging the last load up that 
big cliff. 

“T'll do the fishing and you paddle,” 
he said, in a tone of authority, when I 
got back to the canoe. ‘We could use 
a fish for dinner, and I’m the guy who 
can catch it!” 

It was true; George could cast rings 
around me. But I began to smirk a lit- 
tle when, after a long three-quarters of 
an hour, he finally caught his first bass 

a smallmouth slightly bigger than the 
plug—and it back without a 
word. After that, it wasn’t five min- 
utes before he got another strike, just 
as he laid down the rod to light his pipe. 
He scrambled wildly, and over went rod 
and reel into the deep, deep water! 


HEN I'd finally stopped laughing 
I told George: “Don’t worry, old 


tossed 


man, I'll lend you my rod once in a 
while.” 
“Your rod!” George roared. “AsTIre- 


member it, I lent you that rod.” 

So I shut up. And when George had 
cooled down a bit, he admitted he wasn’t 
too worried. Left to himself, the fish 
would probably work free of the plug, 
which was a floater. Chances were we’d 
find the plug on the surface tomorrow 
morning, and could pull in line, rod, and 
reel. 

And that’s how it worked out. I 
wakened at 4 a.m. to find George dressed 
and screaming for action. Without 
waiting for breakfast, we paddled down 
to the cove where we’d been last night, 
and found the plug waiting. 


“Now for (Continued on page 70) 
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We started up Lone Tree Meso, 
two riding, two afoot. Cranky 
"Old Slocum" brought up the 
rear, bearing a load of duffel 


HERE will be some ammunition 
available this fall for hunters, I 
hear. Perhaps not much, but 
enough, with careful husbanding, 
to get us our share of sport and game. 
And for the host of Americans who 
were once country boys, such thrift will 


be no novelty. Money—and the am- 
munition it bought-—-were not easily 
acquired by those of us who were 


brought up on ranch or farm, and we 
learned to use both with discretion. 

So it used to be when some of us were 
potato-diggin’, pitchfork-swingin’ kids 
here in the New Mexico Rockies. Many’s 
the time I remember hurrying past the 
rich, inviting odors of Old Man Crites’s 
peanut roaster on Murphey’s corner in 
Las Vegas to spend my nickels instead 
at the nearest hardware store for a few 
precious cartridges; or hitching my 
horse, after delivering some beef on the 
hoof to a local butcher, in front of a 
little bicycle shop for the same frugal 
purpose. Enough money for a full box 
of shells at any one purchase was hard 
to come by, but the old-time dealers 
were always kind enough to break 
boxes for us country-kid hunters. 

Time for hunting, spared from ranch 
or school or both, was likewise limited 
So was camp equipment. So, quite 
often, were horses and saddles; and 
plenty of times a party of us young uns 
did our deer hunting in pairs for lack 
of rifles to go around, taking turns 
with the old .38/55, .30/30, or octagon- 
barrel .44, whichever happened to be 
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BULLETS @ SPARE 


Remember those kid days when the ammunition 


was always scarce, the equipment always worn 


and tattered—and the hunting always good? 


By S. OMAR BARKER 


available at the time we were hunting. 

But a-hunting we would go, never- 
theless, and there was one commodity 
we always found plentiful: that was fun. 

I remember one such expedition of 
long ago whose genuine woodsy flavor 
has never been surpassed in all my 
later deer-hunting experience. I think 
it was about the first time Pa ever 
allowed my brother, Marion, and me 
to “camp out” with that potentially 
dangerous combination—“big guns” and 
other boys of our own raw age. 

We left the ranch on a cloudy No- 
vember afternoon with a smell of com- 
ing snow in the air. At least Pa could 
smell it—hence our late start. For first 
there was a sizable pile of fresh-sawed 
lumber to be weather-stacked against 
the prospective snow before we could 
be spared to hunt deer. 

For the four of us (two hillbilly Bark- 
ers and two schoolmate ‘tenderfeet’”’ 
from town) there were two horses to 
ride and Old Slocum to pack Old 
Slocum was also a horse—but with a 
good many mulish characteristics. Be- 


tween his bony back and a homemade 
packs.ddle we folded a fragment ot 
canvas and a tattered old quilt already 
long exiled from the household, but still 
less lumpy than the ground. 

In two gunny sacks slung from the 
packsaddle forks was our grub, con- 
sisting of “sowbelly,” flour, sugar, salt, 
baking powder, a few home-grown spuds 
and apples, coffee, one loaf of bread, and 
the treat Ma had fixed specially for our 
trip: some two dozen homemade cookies. 
For cooking and eating tools we had 
four tin plates, four spoons, four forks, 
four tin cups, one frying pan, one coffee- 
pot and a small Dutch oven, in which 
when about one meal had demolished 
the loaf of bread—-Marion baked some 
of the finest biscuits anybody ever ate, 
using the fried-out grease of dry salt 
pork for shortening. 

For bedding and shelter we had none 
of the compact, luxurious sleeping bags 
and air mattresses of today, but a bulky, 
bulgy pack of Ma's three-next-oldest 
“comforts” and what had once been a 
wagon sheet. Topping the pack were an 
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< and an eighteen-pound bear trap. In 
ose days Brother Bruin was not on the 
rotected list, and if we could bring in 
b’ar (maybe even a grizzly) it would 
at bagging all the big bucks in the 
ods! I must confess that the cruelty 
f that trap’s steel-fanged jaws hardly 
urred to us. We were young, and a 
b'ar was ab’ar, however you bagged him. 
One blanket rolled behind each saddle, 
i whatever old coats and sweaters we 
could scrape together, completed our 
rather nonchalant weatherproofing. (In 
old French nonchalant meant “non- 
heating!’’) 


UR artillery consisted of three 
pieces: one heavy, one medium, 
i one light. The .38/55, I think, was 
borrowed from my older brother, Charlie. 
For it we had eleven cartridges. Where 
we got the .44 and its fourteen shells I 
don’t remember, but even in those days 
it was somewhat of a relic. The Stevens 
single-shot .22, with which we planned 
to keep the camp larder supplied with 
grouse, was the pride and joy of Johnny, 
one of the boys from town. For it, he 
had brought along two whole boxes of 
cartridges! 

So with a last admonition to “‘be care- 
ful with the guns” shouted after us, we 
set out up the Lone Tree Mesa trail, two 
riding, two afoot, each of the latter 
hitching a free drag up the steep places 
by grabbing a horse’s tail. But not Old 
Slocum’s! 

Crossing Lone Tree Mesa we saw two 
middlin’-fair bucks trotting along a 
fringe of aspen some 200 yards away. 
It was a sore temptation, but though 
the season was open and this was before 
the day of game refuges, Marion 


Old Slocum tried to start 
for home and when Marion 


ind | headed him off he 
kicked both of us soundly 
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wouldn’t let any of us take a shot. 

“We won't kill a deer close to home,” 
had been his decree. ‘“‘Where I’m takin’ 
you there’s big uns!”’ 

Besides, moving targets at that dis- 
tance might mean a miss—and wasted 
cartridges. 

Our destination, Marion said, was 
above the box canyon on the head of 
the Hollenger, We took his word for it, 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
ROBERT A. CAMERON 


Finally Johnny came in, his cloth- 
ing ripped and torn, his cap lost. 
But there was deer blood on his 
shirt and a grin on his weary face 


since beyond Beaver Creek there was no 
trail, and neither Fred, Johnny, nor I 
had ever been there. But when dark- 
ness, and a thin salt of falling snow 
overtook us in the trailless thickets of 
the Hollenger Ridge, we began to 
wonder if Marion knew any more about 
where we were going than did we. 
Emerging into a small bunch-grass park 
after an hour of bucking thickets in 
the dark, Johnny and I rubbed the 
bruised knees poking out through our 
torn britches and raised a holler to 
camp for the night. 

“No water,” said Marion, and rode on. 

“Come on, sissies,”” added Fred, who 
was, like Marion, some two years older. 

When we finally thrashed our way 
down off a steep point into a “saddle” 
in the ridge, I brought up the subject 
again. Probably it was about 7 o’clock. 
To me it seemed midnight—and darker | 
than the inside of a big, black bull. 


- ELL,” came Marion's voice out 

Wt the darkness ahead, “if you 
kids want to spoil the best big-buck 
cove in New Mexico by campin’ right in 
the middle of it, all right. I’m goin’ on 
down to the canyon.” 

Put up to us that way, so were we. 
But in the dark it was a battle. Half- 
way down, right in the middle of a 
tangle of fallen logs on a steep hillside, 
Old Slocum spooked at the scent of a 
bear or something, broke loose, and 
headed for home. Catching him in the 
dark, both Marion and I got kicked, but 
fortunately Slocum was too lazy to 
kick very hard. 

Thus, finally, we came to Marion’s 
selected camp spot under a big spruce 
at the edge of a small willow-clumped 
meadow slanting down to Hollenger 
Creek. Johnny and I would have been 
satisfied to supper on cookies and raw 
apples and bed down on the ground. 
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But a little more experience had taught 
Marion the wisdom of starting a hunt- 
ing trip right by making as good a 
camp as possible. 

With the horses staked and Slocum 
hobbled, Marion detailed Johnny and 
me to rustle a wood supply while he and 
Fred got supper and broke spruce 
boughs for beds. Wherever alders 
grow, finding good dry wood on even 
the darkest of nights is a cinch—if you 
know how. You head for the creek till 
you run into something. Then, if still 
conscious, you feel for dead trunks one 
to four inches in diameter. If a good, 
hard yank will bust them off, they’re 
dead alder, and darned good wood. 

Crashing around out there in the 
dark, dragging armloads into the cheery 
light where Marion was frying sowbelly 
and making gravy, I could hear Johnny 
wearing himself and his vocabulary out 
trying to twist off tough-fibered willows. 
It gave a very satisfying boost to my 
juvenile pride, proving who was the 
woodsman and who the “iggerunt 
tenderfoot” around there! 

But the next day Johnny got even, 
with a vengeance. Marion and Fred, 
rating the .38/55 by virtue of their 
years, climbed up to hunt the loggy 
benches between the main Big Burn 
and the Saddle. Johnny and I, with the 
.44 and .22, hit a huge bear track cross- 
ing the canyon northward half a mile 
above camp and followed it. The snow 
had turned out to be only a skiff. On the 
south slanting slopes it soon vanished— 
and our bear track with it. What we 
had hoped to do to a bear, anyhow— 
with our light artillery—I don’t exactly 
recall, except that we had agreed, if 
we came upon him, that I was to shoot 
him in the head first with the heavier 
.44. Then we'd both keep on popping it 
to him in the same place till we were 
sure he was dead—or until the am- 
munition ran out. The prospect of a 
bear fight, of course, had us both pretty 
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excited and may- 
be a little nervous. 
Maybe I was 
still nervous 
when, five min- 
utes after we'd 
lost the bear 
track, we stopped 
on a steep hill- 
side to breathe, and there hardly forty 
feet up the hill, bedded behind a big fir 
tree, his great antlered head in plain 
view, looking at us, was as big a mule- 
deer buck as I ever hope to see. Instantly 
I raised the .44. To my surprise the dang 
thing wobbled. It shook. It trembled. 
Out of the tail of my eye I could see 
Johnny looking at me expectantly. 


“Shoot him!” he whispered. “Why 
don’t you shoot him ?” 
But how could I, when the sights 


kept wobbling around so I couldn’t line 
them up? I don’t know how many 
seconds that fool buck lay there giving 
me the chance, but Johnny still claims 
it was about five minutes. Then sudden- 
ly the buck was up and gone—and no 
powder burnt. That, friends, was buck 
fever—with a witness! 

For the rest of the day Johnny carried 
the .44, except when I swapped him 
back the .22 to shoot a couple of grouse, 
which he pegged very neatly. But we 
saw no more obliging bucks. We did, 
however, hear shots. 


HAT night we ate grouse for supper, 

but no venison. Our other hunters had 
come onto three bucks which Marion 
claimed he had disdained as too small. 
So Fred had taken five shots at them— 
and missed. That left just six shells for 
the .38/55—in case of b’ar. 

“Trouble with these boys from town,” 
grinned Marion. “They git buck fever!”’ 

The way Johnny looked at me and 
laughed, I had to own up that one 
country boy wasn’t immune either. 

The next morning Fred downed a fine 
buck up in the Saddle and Marion an 
even larger one, with one shot apiece. 
That afternoon, instead of packing the 
venison into camp, we moved camp to 
the venison, and half a mile off in the 
dark timber we set the bear trap, baited 
with entrails. 

That night in camp we talked bear. 
I was sure the track we'd seen belonged 


“Shoot him!" he whispered. “Why don't 
you shoot him?" But how could | shoot 
when the sights kept wobbling around? j 





to a grizzly, and the way Marion tol 
it about grizzlies was “purty scary 
“Course, I don’t want to scare yi 
kids,” he said. “But if you hear any 
thing in the night, better wake me up! 
It must have been about midnigh 
when a sudden crash almost withi! 
spittin’ distance of my bed yanked m: 
out of slumber reaching for a gun. | 
still claim it was Marion, not I, wh | 
banged off another of our four remain 
ing big artillery loads. Anyhow, ther: 
were three of us scared—while Johnn 
did the laughing. Because the crash 
wasn’t a bear; it was an old dead log 
he had leaned up against a near-by tre: 
and yanked down with a rope as he lay 
in bed, just to see how well we slept 
Three boys were not the only ones 
scared however. Off in the dark ws 
heard Old Slocum snort and take out 
like he aimed to bust his hobbles. Next 
morning he was gone. Snagged on a 
log was a fragment of rope hobble, and 
Slocum’s tracks headed homeward. Sinc: 
he was always hard to catch, Marion 
and I both saddled and rode to get him 
leaving the “tenderfeet” to try hunting 
alone. 
It was not more than a quarter of 
mile from home that we caught th: 





horse. But we didn’t report in. As 
quietly as possible we snagged Old 
Slocum and headed back. Pa _ had 


warned us to be careful about letting 
any of the horses get away. Well, what 
he didn’t know wouldn’t hurt us. 

Topping the high point above th: 
Saddle late that afternoon we hear 
shots—six thuddy reports of the .44 
far up in the loggy thickets under th: 
brow of the Big Burn. Presently ws 
saw a deer emerge into the open. An 
other shot, and back he went into the 
timber. 

“Hit,” said Marion, though how h 
knew at that distance I wasn’t too sur‘ 

Fred was in camp when we got ther: 
Darkness came, but no Johnny. 

“He’s killed him a deer,” Mario! 
grinned, ‘‘an’ he’s scared a bear’ll get i! 
if he leaves it.” But he didn’t mentior 
to Fred what we had seen that after 
noon, 

About an hour after dark we heard 
yell, and by answering it, guided Johnn: 
in. His clothes were ripped and tor 
his cap lost—but there was deer bloo 
on his shirt and a broad grin on hi 
brush-scratched face. 

When we went after his buck nex 
morning (Continued on page 61 
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nnouncing a Big Idea— 


LAUGHTER GAME TO SAVE IT! 






UTDOOR LIFE has always 
been willing, even anxious, to 
hail solid accomplishment in 
any form, especially if it con- 

cerns our own field of sport and con- 
servation. This month we pause from 
our customary duties to bestow the 
palm—or perhaps the back of the hand 
would be more appropriate—on the Hon. 
Pat McCarran, United States Senator 
from Nevada, for producing from be- 
neath his toga the most pernicious piece 
of anti-conservation legislation of re- 
cent history. 

The Hon. Pat’s contribution to hu- 
man progress is a bill—No. 1152—which 
he presented to the Senate a few weeks 
ago, and which, after two readings, was 
referred to the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys, where, we devoutly 
hope, it will find its last resting place. 
Before discussing*the bill in detail, we 
would like to offer the following brief 
comment regarding it: It is a honey! 

Stripped of its ‘“wherefores” and 

thereofs,”’ the Hon. Pat's bill opens the 
way to the destruction and slaughter of 
fame on public lands, including, we as- 
sume, because they are not specifically 
excepted, our National Parks! It per- 
mits the sale of game animals and their 
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carcasses—and if that isn’t putting con- 
servation back forty years, make your 
own computations. It removes from 
state conservation officials the right to 
license hunters and regulate their con- 
duct in the field. It exempts holders of 
licenses, issued by federal officials, from 
observance of state game laws, 

The foregoing gives a rough idea of 
what the Hon. Pat’s bill aims to accom- 
plish, and we are greatly amazed if, 
having read this much, you have not 
knitted your brow in puzzlement and 
inquired, “But why?” 

To answer that one we refer you to 
the bill itself. Its title—and this is a 
direct quotation—is: ‘A bill to provide 
for the conservation of wildlife on pub- 
lic lands and reservations of the United 
States.” 

Yes, that’s on the level—a bill whose 
avowed purpose is the conservation of 
wildlife actually provides for whole- 
sale hunting, trapping, and killing of 
game animals on our public lands and 
the transportation and sale of their car- 
casses! 

In other words, the way to save wild- 
life is to slaughter it! 

Now it may be that the Hon. Pat in- 
troduced this bill in good faith. It may 





“Come on, boys—give ‘em the works!" 


be that in his legislative mind there is 
a big idea that hitherto has eluded the 
conservationists whose efforts have 
saved our wildlife from extinction. But 
if that is so the Hon. Pat failed to ex- 
plain his big idea in his bill. 

He merely provides that a federal of- 
ficial who is in charge of public lands, 
if he believes “that a reduction in the 
wildlife population of such lands... is 
necessary to prevent injury to the soil, 
plant life, or to any wild or domestic 
animals,’ may call upon the officers of 
the state where the public lands are sit- 
uated ‘‘to take such action as he deems 
necessary.” (Italics ours.) 

This would seem to give the federal 
officials pretty wide latitude, but the 
Hon. Pat has scarcely begun. If the 
state officials are “unwilling, or unable 
because of provisions of state laws and 
regulations, to comply with such re- 
quest,” the federal man may declare an 
open season of any length and with any 
bag limits he decides on, issue licenses 
to hunt, trap, and kill game animals of 
either sex to “citizens of the United 
States without regard to residence,” and 
authorize the license holders to trans- 
port their kill and to sell it. 

And, as (Continued on page 95) 
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The author admires his first English partridge 


HE field phone in my dispensary 
buzzed. I picked it up wearily— 
someone else had a question for 
“Doc” to answer. In the Army 

any physician is just “Doc,” whether 
he’s a first lieutenant or a full colonel. 
But this time it turned out to be the 
squadron leader—-and the question he 
had was a pleasant one. “Can you get 
away tomorrow for a bird shoot? 
There’s going to be one on the Duke's 
estate—and I'd like to have you along.” 
“Can I get away?” I replied enthus- 
iastically. “Why, tomorrow is my day 
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By Capt. O. C. Olson 


off. Bird shooting! That would hit the 
spot! But wait a minute,” I added 
mournfully. “I have no shotgun, or 
shells either.” 

The squadron leader laughed and re- 
assured me in good English style. “‘Don’t 
worry, old chap; I’ve got the details all 
arranged for both gun and shells. Bring 
a friend along and meet me at the 
crossroads at 10 in the morning.” 

I wondered what I had done to de- 
serve such good luck. Back on that 
sorrowful day when I did the final clean- 
ing, greasing, and casing of my sport- 
ing equipment at home, I was certain 
I'd do no more hunting until the Axis 
had been cleaned up. And now I was 
to have a chance at bird shooting, Eng- 
lish style. 

That night I went through the same 
old insomnia that always preceded the 
opening of the duck season back at 
home. Added to that, a typical English 
drizzle greeted me when I arose next 
morning. From my knowledge of bird 
habits in such weather, I concluded that 
I was going to have a pretty poor in- 
troduction to English shooting. (It had 
previously been explained to me that 
one “shoots” birds in England and 
“hunts” the fox.) 

However, it has always taken a heck 
of a lot more than rain to dampen my 
spirits for any kind of hunting—or 
shooting, call it what you like. SoTI put 








on my suit of “G.I.” fatigues and ar- 


rived at the crossroads a full half hour , 
ahead of time, having picked up my 
buddy on the way. 

The two of us chewed the fat for a 
while about hunting back home, and 
then a horse-drawn cart appeared 
around the bend, containing three men 
and a boy and accompanied by two 


handsome, well-groomed Labrador re 
trievers. One of the men descended and 
introduced himself as ‘“gamekeeper for 
the duke.” He was attired in his best 
shooting tweeds, complete with plus 
fours and a deerstalker’s hat. The 
other men were to be our beaters, along 
with two we had furnished. 


HE gamekeeper, it seemed, had held 

his position for fifty-seven years, see 
ing quite a few dukes come and go in 
that time. He expressed regrets that 
the “master” could not be along—his 
war duties kept him quite busy. 

About this time my English squadron 
leader friend arrived, accompanied by 
two other American officers, one a chap 
lain and the other a pilot. The squad 
ron leader explained that he couldn't 
stay, since some unexpected work had 
come up. He gave us the guns he‘ 
brought, and I drew a modern 12 gaugt 
double—which fitted me miserably but 
made me quite happy. Shells were the! 
rationed out and we were all set. 
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The gamekeeper explained in detail 
e correct procedure in gun positions, 
se of the dogs, etc. Then he instructed 
e beaters and sent them on their way. 
Ve took off in the opposite direction 
nd after crossing a few fields reached 
hedgerow bordering a rather small 
isture. In England, instead of the 

ictical fences that Americans use, 
farmers have been cultivating beautiful 
igerows for centuries. 
Now the keeper carefully placed us 
our shooting positions, 100 yards 
ipart, facing the hedgerow, and about 
twenty-five feet from it. This, he said, 
uld give us ample opportunity to see 
birds as they came over the hedge 
nd, at the same time, conceal us from 
them, since the hedge was about twelve 
feet high. 


[OOK my stand on a small knoll where 
| I could see forward for about fifteen 
yards. “This,” I said to myself, “is 
bound to be a cinch if the birds come 
straight over us.”’ I put my gun to my 
shoulder, swung on an imaginary par- 
tridge coming over the hedge—filling 
myself with the greatest confidence. 
The feel of the gun was comforting, 
even though the stock was a good two 
inches short for my long arms. 

Now I suddenly heard a lot of shout- 
ing and whistling in the distance. Five 
seconds later, four birds came _ into 
range—and went out of it—so quickly 
that by the time I’d decided “this is it” 
they were too far off for even a going- 
away shot. 

More whistling and shouting, and ten 
birds flashed past the two officers on my 
left. I counted four shots and saw ten 
birds fly happily on to new feeding 
grounds. Some sport—like trying to 
get the No. 8 skeet bird every time. 

‘Better back up a little and outsmart 
‘em,” I thought and I did just that. The 
other shooters promptly followed my 
example. We knew by now that al- 
though the whistling and shouting of 
the beaters was adequate warning that 
birds were coming we'd really have to 
be on our toes when they arrived. 

The next five birds started in my di- 
rection, but spotted me just as I did 
them and split. Two went over the 
chaplain on my left, two over my friend 


on the right, and 
the fifth continued 
in my direction. I 
picked him up 
coming in, missed 
clean, and 
dropped him go- 
ing away. The 
chaplain made 
two nice misses 
but chaplains doa 
lot of other good 
in this world. 
My partner had 
dropped one of 
his two, and in 
his enthusiasm to 
get a look at his 
first English par- 
tridge, he ran out 
into the field to 
retrieve it. As he 
did, more than a 
dozen birds came 
directly over the 
position he’d just 
left, spotted him, 
and veered far off 
to the right, spoil- 
ing any chances 
for a shot. 

When the keep- 
er and his beaters 
came through the 
hedge and saw 
our meager bag 
of two birds, they 


must have had 
some doubts 
about the abili- 


ties of Americans 
to hit the English 
partridge. How- 
ever, they polite- 
ly told us we had 
done ‘‘quite well.” 
But the keeper didn’t hesitate to repri- 
mand the lieutenant gently for that dash 
out into the field. He said it was con- 
sidered very poor etiquette to leave 
one’s stand for any purpose before the 
drive had been completed, and that the 
dogs were brought along for the specific 
purpose of retrieving dead or crippled 
birds. We were learning. 
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Top: The party—shoo 


Then the keeper gave us the plan for 
the next stand. 


We were to cross three 
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ers, gamekeeper, and beaters—at the end of 
the day. Bottom: The chaplain got only a hare, but he was happy 





more fields, rotate our positions, and 
take stands along the hedgerow facing 
north. Here the hedge was lower and 
afforded a far better view of the ap- 
proaching birds, although, of course, it 


gave them a better view of us. The 
beaters had gone on about four fields 


to the north, and hence it was some lit- 

tle time before we heard their welcome 

whistling and shouting once again. 
This time I (Continued on page 59) 
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Schwartz had worked down the stream to a promising pool and he was perched on a rock over it 


HERE the Big Carp River 

spills into Lake Superior, a 

dozen miles west of the 

jagged, smoke-blue ranges 
of the Porcupines, there is a deep, dark 
pool. 

The root-stained waters of the Big 
Carp come flashing and foaming down 
off the dark, timbered shoulders of the 
mountains, out of Lake of the Clouds a 
score of miles away. Here in the last 
pool they gather for an hour of loiter- 
ing before they make the run across the 
rock-strewn bar to lose themselves in 
the limitless waters of Superior. And 
here, in mid-May, when the first young 
leaves are showing on the ancient 
beeches of the Porcupine forest, the 
rainbows also come. 

The Carp is the river of their destiny. 
Lusty and tough as whalebone, fresh- 
run from the cold green depths of Su- 
perior, supple as an Ojibway hunting 
bow, these rainbows. They come in out 
of the lake and gather here in this dark 
pool, to wait an hour or a day or a week 
before they move up into the rapids, 
breasting the current toward the head- 
waters, seeking the spawning grounds 
where their clan has gone each May 
since the first rainbow swam in Su- 
perior. 

They cannot know that two miles up- 
stream the falls of the Carp await them, 
blocking their way. There the river 
breaks out of the mountains in a series 
of sheer drops, mist-hung at the bottom 
of a timbered gorge. No rainbow can 
scale those falls, and so all the spring 
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migration is concentrated in the two 
miles below. For two or three weeks, 
while the run lasts, the Carp offers the 
kind of fishing you dream about, but 
rarely find. And on all the river there 
is no better pool than that dark, slow 
eddy at the mouth. 

It had been two years since I had 
seen the place. It’s not an easy trip to 
make—the Big Carp is a roadless river. 
My friend, Ray Dick, a rainbow en- 
thusiast from Ironwood, owns a small 
cabin at the mouth, but from there to 
the head of the river you'll find no hu- 
man habitation of any kind, not even 
a hunter’s camp or trapper’s shack. 
Not much country like that is left in the 
Middle West nowadays. Not many 
Michigan trout rivers remain beyond 
the reach of highways. That’s one thing 
that makes the trip to the Carp worth 
while. 


E HAD made the trip two years 
before—Dick, his son, Bud, Walt 
Speaker, Ed Johnson, and I—in the 
middle of one of the rainiest Mays I 
can remember. It had rained eight days 
in one week, they told me solemnly 
when I landed in Ironwood. We missed 
the rainbow run. Spring was late and 
we were early, and rain had swollen the 
river and left it a raging mill race. 
Three or four days of fishing brought 
us only a few trout for the frying pan, 
but I left vowing I'd be back another 
spring. 
So here we were, Ray Dick and I, an 
hour past sunrise on a warm, windless 








morning the third week in May, on a Jj 
dock at the mouth of the Black River, 
loading Ray’s seaworthy little power 
boat with chuck, camp gear, tackle, and 
all the other duffel you think you need 
for two men on a three-day fishing trip. 

It was a great morning. Superior 
was calm save for a lazy ground swell. 
Where the dark current of the Black } 
frothed out through the channel mouth 
and collided with the low incoming 
breakers there was a choppy caldron ol 
water, but nothing to bother a boat. 

We finished loading, kicked the en- 
gine into life, and chugged out throu 
the river mouth—satisfied with life as 
only a trout fisherman ever can be. W¢é 
were a mile out, riding the lazy swells 
eastward along the timbered shore 
Superior, when trouble struck. 

I reached back for a piece of g 
and inadvertently my hand brushed t 
engine head. I jumped a foot. The « 
gine was smoking hot. We killed it, 
it cool, started it again and lim} 
slowly back into the shelter of the 1 
er. Ray routed out Blondy LaGrew 
caretaker of the Gogebic County park 
at the mouth of the Black—a capable 
man with a boat engine. He went over 
it carefully. 

“You won't make the Carp today,” he 
predicted. “Too bad, too, because the 
weather is going to change.” 
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As he and Ray went to work on the 
engine, an outboard-powered skiff came 
into the river, carrying three fishermen 
who had been camped at the mouth of 
the Presque Isle, halfway down to the 
Carp. The Isle is big and black and 
wild, and has no fame at all as a rain- 
bow river. But those three campers 
brought in thirteen trout of the kind 
you’d swim across Lake Superior for, 
and I could feel my blood pressure go- 


ing up. 


HE repair job on the engine was com- 

pleted at last and we walked down 
to the beach to survey the situation. 
The day was no longer sunny. Heavy 
surf was pounding the shore now, and 
the mouth of the Black was an angry 
welter where sea and current battled. 

Ray scratched his head. He had 
something on his mind beside fishing. 
Down at the mouth of the Carp, two 
Finnish carpenters had been working 
for him for a week, putting up a second 
and larger cabin. They were isolated 
there in the woods and Ray had 
promised to get them today. 
“Their grub will be running low,” 
he predicted. “I’ve got to chance 
it—if you’re game.” 

So two _ stranded carpenters, 
rather than a fishing trip, finally 
took us into the boiling pot at 
the mouth of the Black. We got 
tossed around considerably but we 
made it right side up and dry, and 
then we were out in the full fury 
of Superior—and knew we could 
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In spring, as the first 
leaves burst forth in a 
vast wilderness, great 
trout gather in the last 
pool of the Big Carp— 
fresh from the depths of 


limitless Lake Superior 
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never hope to land in such a sea in the 
narrow, rocky mouth of the Carp. 

Ray stuck doggedly to his course for 
ten minutes, until the little power boat 
poked her nose into a lead-gray sea 
and sent buckets of water sluicing back 
into our laps. Then he gave it up asa 
bad job. 

“We'll never get ashore dry down 
there today,’”’ he admitted dolefully. 

“We'll never get anywhere dry to- 
day!” I retorted. 

Ray grinned. ‘Let’s chuck it,” he 
suggested. ‘After all, they’ll live over- 
night.” I gave him no argument. I 
wanted rainbow fishing, but I didn't 
want it that bad. We turned and headed 
for shelter again. 

It rained all afternoon and all night 
and the wind blew half a gale. It was 
still raining, a soul-chilling drizzle, when 
we ate breakfast at Ray’s house in 
Ironwood the next morning. But by 
midforenoon the clouds began to break 
up and the wind swung to the northwest 
and dropped to a breeze. We scrambled 






ys all over the pool before Rayman 


for the mouth of the Carp once more. 

The storm was plainly over, but Lake 
Superior hadn't heard about it yet. We 
stood on the bluff above the river and 
watched long, powerful ground swells 
come smashing against the beach, romp- 
ing and raging cross-channel in the riv- 
er mouth. 

“We gotta make it sometime today,” 
Ray declared. “Them carpenters will 
be eating their nails pretty soon. Let’s 
get started!” 

It was rough going through the chan- 
nel mouth, but once we were in the open 
lake the little boat rode the long swells 
like a rocking chair. The Carp, when 
we reached it, was swollen with rain, 
and the current was wild and broken 
on the bar, but Ray ran the boat in un- 
til the keel grounded and we piled over- 
board in our high boots and nudged and 
worked our way into the deep, sheltered 
water of the first pool. 

Jalmar and Gus came down and gave 
us a hand. It turned out they weren’t 
so badly off (Continued on page 48) 
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F EVER there was a creature without 

friends, it is the prairie dog. He is a 

little fellow——the largest mature males 

seldom weigh three pounds—but he is 
always hungry. Cattle and sheep men 
hate him because he is a range devour- 
er. Experts have estimated that thirty- 
two prairie dogs will do away with as 
much forage as a sheep, and that the 
grass eaten by 250 of them would sup- 
port a cow. A big colony will destroy an 
entire alfalfa field, and the dogs have 
been known to go down newly planted 
fields of corn and squash, digging up 
and eating every seed. 

And these aren’t the only sins with 
which prairie dogs are charged. They 
dig large holes—perfect traps for the 
legs of speeding horses. Many a cow- 
hand has been hurled ear over appetite 
when his horse stepped into a dog hole, 
and plenty of fine cow ponies have had 
legs broken. 

As a consequence the hand of man 
has been raised for years against the 
little sod poodles. Thirty—even twenty 
—years ago there were prairie-dog 
villages literally miles in extent. One in 
northern Arizona ran along the edge 
of a valley for a full twenty miles. This 
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One that got away! Unless he is knocked cold, a prairie dog will dive straight down his hole 


town—-it really ought to be called a 
metropolis, since it was the New York 
City of prairie-dog villages—was from 
100 to 500 yards wide. There was a 
hole every twenty or thirty feet, and 
during the summer, when the young 
dogs were half grown, each burrow con- 
tained from four to eight dogs. Just 
how many dogs were there in that city? 
I'm not good at figures, but there were 
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more than a census taker could count 

Now, in most sections with which 
am familiar, prairie dogs are hard t 
find. Literally millions, perhaps billions 
have been gassed and poisoned by indi 
vidual ranchers and farmers, and by thé 
federal authorities. The great dog towns 
of yesterday are mostly gone, but ther 
are still some left. 

A bad actor, this prairie dog? Sure 
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A good pair of 8X glasses area 
great help in locating the pups 







A big one! And a trophy 
a kid can be proud of 





He eats the forage that should 
go into beef and mutton. He 
destroys crops. He digs wicked 
holes for the hurrying legs of 
cow ponies. But in spite of all 
this, the prairie dog has one virtue 
which will endear him to the hearts of 
every man who loves the rifle. He is 
one of the finest and most interesting 
targets for the sportsman whose hobby 
is precision shooting. For dead-on, belly- 
whopping, do-or-die rifle work, the sod 
poodle is second in all America only to 
the woodchuck, and to the ’chuck’s 
Western relative, the hoary marmot. 

The range of the prairie dog is per- 
fectly enormous. He is primarily a 
creature of the high plains and the 
mountain meadows, seldom being found 
at much below 4,000 feet, and in places 
ranging clear to 9,000. He lives in 
Montana and the edge of his range goes 
into southern Canada. He is found from 
Utah and Arizona on the west, to Okla- 
homa and Texas on the east; and to the 
south, he has penetrated into the high 
plains and mountain parks of the Mexi- 
can state of Chihuahua. 

It is easy to gas and poison a lot of 
prairie dogs, but for some reason, it 
seems almost impossible to get them all. 
Possibly one percent will survive a gas 
campaign—possibly only a fraction of 
one percent. For a time it will look as 
if not a dog is left in a big village. Then 
a careful observer will be able to find a 
hole that is being used. In a few years 
the dogs will be back in fair numbers. 

The fact that prairie dogs are hard 
to exterminate is a pain in the neck to 
cattlemen, but cause for rejoicing to 
hunters. When the plains Indians domi- 
nated the land of the prairie dog, they 
were famed as the greatest hunters and 
warriors in America. One reason was 
that they had been trained in childhood 
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to stalk the wary sod poodle. The ability 
to slip through the grass and hit those 
wise little dogs, who could get to safety 
with one wild plunge straight down 
their holes, later made the taking of 
deer and antelope easy. And, like the 
white riflemen who came after them, the 
Indians had to learn precision shooting. 

If you have never shot prairie dogs 
come along with me on a hunt for the 
little sod poodles. Let us see what they 
look like, how they act, and how they 
ought to be hunted. 

The village where we will hunt is a 
proof that the dogs are tough to kill off. 
It lies high in the mountains at an 
altitude of about 9,000 feet, on the edge 
of a beautiful mountain meadow, which 
now, in August, is lush and green with 
grass. The village itself is on the hill- 
side, just above the meadow. 

It betrays itself by the mounds, dozens 
of them. They are three or four feet in 
diameter and from six inches to a foot 
high. The digging of the dogs has 
worked the soil and preserved the 
moisture, so that purple iris grows on 
most of the mounds. The dogs do not 
eat this plant, and we find that the iris 
in turn forms a good screen for the dogs. 


E CROSS the meadow and stop 
Wace 100 yards from the nearest 
hole. I have a fine little varmint rifle, 
a 2-R Lovell, with a heavy, twenty- 
eight-inch barrel, and mounted with a 
Weaver 440 ‘scope. Because you are 
new to prairie-dog shooting, you have 
a .257 with a 24%,X% hunting ‘scope in 
which you have great confidence. The 
440 has a fine cross-hair reticule; the 
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.257, a flat-top tapered post. Your 
little boy, Joe, who’s come along 
to see what he can do, has a .22 
bolt-action rifle with a little 29-S 
Weaver. 

For a few minutes the village is 
quiet, deserted. Then we hear a 
shrill chirp, soon another. 

“What's that?” you ask. “A 
bird?” 

“No, that’s a dog and what you 
heard was his bark. That’s one of 
the curious things about them. 
They don't look like dogs, act like 
dogs, sound like dogs—their bark 
is more of achirp. You might even 
call it a whistle.” 

So far we haven't seen a dog, but 
the sod poodle is nothing if not 
curious, and they will begin to show 
up presently. Because I know what 
to look for, I spy the first one. 
There he is, a couple of hundred 
yards away, on top of his mound 
and as quiet as a little post. In the 

sunlight, through the 8X glasses we 
have with us, he is a bright reddish- 
brown. 

Tentatively, you look at him through 
the big-game ‘scope on your .257. What 
you see disappoints you. The top of the 
post covers five inches for each 100 
yards of range, and there within the 
field is a tiny little prairie dog perched 
up on top of an enormous post. Right 
then you see that more power and a 
finer reticule is indicated for long-range 
prairie-dog shooting. 

So I hand you the 2-R. Now that’s 
something! The purp is twice as large, 
and you find that you can place the 
intersection of those fine cross hairs on 
him even at 200 yards. You see, 
though, that 200 yards is about the 
limit for a 4X ’scope, because beyond 
that range the cross hairs, fine though 
they are, cover up too much dog. 

“IT think I can hit that baby!” you 
say, snuggling down into a good steady 
prone position, with the sling tight. 

“Go ahead then.” 

When the heavy barrel settles down, 
and the cross hairs hang on the purp’s 
chest as if glued there, you press the 
trigger. The high-speed .22 cracks, and 
the bullet goes on its way at .270 speed, 
more than 3,100 feet a second. An 
instant later the hollow plop that means 
you have connected comes floating back. 

After a short wait you see two young 
dogs that have come out of their hole 
and started to feed. These are closer, 
about 125 yards away. You ease the 
muzzle of the 2-R gently to the right, 
get the cross hairs on a feeding pup, and 
cut loose. (Continued on page 91) 
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OW that July had arrived, tradi- 

tion said that the Marylanu 
channel-bass season was over. 
If you can't fish when you 
ought to, however, you ought to fish 
when you can. And with the arrival of 
July came one of those now-rare mo- 
ments when my partner and I had a 
day or so of freedom. 

We set out from home in the ‘dead 
vast and middle of the night,” for that 
last try for channel bass, and as the 
morning came on, we were at Ocean 
City, icing up for the trip by car down 
the great south beach, resort of genera- 
tions of herders, hunters, and fishermen. 

It is hard to give anybody who has 
never done any beach driving an ade- 
quate idea of the mixture of exhilaration 
and strain that goes with traveling a 
sea beach in an ordinary car. There are 
moments when you float on air, doing 
fifty or sixty miles an hour into the cool 
breeze’s teeth, ocean rolling on one side, 
utterly wild dunes wheeling past on the 
other. And there also are moments 
when driftwood bounces up against the 
car’s underparts, or the wheels drop 
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into storm channels a foot or two deep, 
rr when the boiling motor seems to be 
tearing itself apart as you struggle 
through crazy, wheel-wrenching tracks 
in softer and softer dry sand. 

That morning, we found the usually 
good marsh-side tracks impassable be- 
cause of a heavy rain, and the beach in 
general was still wet and heavy. A 
fairly strong northerly breeze caused 
the motor to overheat—for when driv- 
ing with the wind, the radiator does not 
get sufficient cool air. 

That didn’t bother us much. Eut there 
was the prospect of finding a strong 
southward current running in the surf; 
for the wind seemed steady enough to 
have set one up. Somewhat worried, 
we stopped to watch a group fishing at 
the north end of Fox Hill Levels, and 
my forebodings were confirmed—their 
lines were sweeping southward. 

“Our last chance of the season,” I 
complained, ‘‘and we've drawn a mill 
race to fish in.” 

But Gil was watching intently, and 
without answering he went nearer. 

Every one of the party had a king- 
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The last try brought success. Gil and his boss 
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fish on! One after another the 
bouncing little fellows came in, 
drawing the lines sidewise across 
the swash. The wind made them 
pull southward with the cut of 
the waves; but if there was any 
current running, they evidently 
had no objections to feeding in it. 
We drove on, about half a 
mile, to another small hollow be- 
tween bars. The tide was right 
about halfway out—and we felt 
sure we'd get kingfish there. 
Rigging with the necessary 
small hooks, we cast in. Sure 
enough, the lively surf had no current 
set; our leads held out nicely, and we 
were soon absorbed in the problem of 
inveigling the sly kings into hooking 
themselves. They kept nibbling stead- 
ily, without being too reckless about it, 
and a fairly long cast was required to 
reach them. As usual in the surf, these 
chunky fellows—gamy and fast when 
hooked from a boat on a bar—came in 
rather easily after a lively strike, with 
one belated last fuss in the edge of the 
surf, often ending with acrobatics on 
dry land. 

Some of them were a very good size 
for Southern kingfish, which are some- 
what smaller and less dashing in ap- 
pearance than the Northern. We worked 
quickly, tossing our catches up the 
damp bank as the tide fell, for fear 
that the school might stop feeding. But 
we soon had all we wanted, and stopped 
while the tide was still falling, even 4s 
strikes were getting more and more nu- 
merous. We cleaned our catch and icé 
it down; and thus, before noon, we had¢ 
all the panfish we wanted to take home 
Now our minds turned to bigger game 
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When Gil tired, the author took over his rod 
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late-season channel bass or nothing! 

For channel bass, conditions and re- 
ports pointed southward—far down to 
Pope’s Island and below. The luck with 
the kingfish set us off with high hopes, 
for they feed on the same crustacean 
“beach bugs” (hippas) that the sum- 
mer channel bass likes; and so their 
presence is often an encouraging omen. 

The tide being now dead low, we took 
the surf bank, which is the firmest 
though most treacherous road, and 
passed along only a few feet above the 
long fingers of foam. Somewhere on the 
stretch north of the Pope’s Island Coast 
Guard Station, a bald eagle rose from 
the beach above our sea-slanted road- 
way. Crows flew off from the carcass 
of a huge grounded sea turtle. At length, 
about a quarter of a mile below the sta- 
tion, we stopped and set up headquar- 
ters, well back from the tide. 

In former years, this had been an ex- 
cellent place at high tide. It consisted 
of a series of little, shell-lined basins 
nearly dry at low water but well filled 
up at high—places that could be cast, 
in the right weather, like pools in a 
trout stream. This year, however, they 
had all gone agley, the basins being dry 
at low water, with the breakers rolling 
into their seaward edge without much 
outer bar. Even at high water they 
were seldom full enough to form more 
than a broad swash, often too deep to 
wade for casting the outer breakers, 
and too shallow to be fished. 

There were no kingfish biting here. 
Our baits—now large ones, on channel- 
bass hooks—were not much disturbed. 
The tide was already rising, and the 
swash was deep enough to make it diffi- 
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cult for our casts to 
reach the good water 
beyond. Yet this was 
channel-bass ground, 
and the great fish of- 
ten come in suddenly 
and alone, in addition 
to their general feed- 
ing periods. So we 
remained keyed up, 
and I was not sur- 
prised to see Gil sud- 
denly hook into something huge and 
heavy. 

He was too familiar with the surf to 
be in doubt of what he’d hooked for 
long. He signaled me to bring the re- 
volver. I did so and stood beside him, 
with the gaff ready. 

Now, a big sting ray is not a very 
spirited adversary, but for a brutal tug- 
of-war he is not to be despised. And 
even the big ones can be landed in the 
surf, though from a boat it is not much 
fun. The secret is to maintain an un- 
relaxing strain on the beast—a hard test 
of the angler’s patience and endurance, 
and of his rod and line. Gil had in- 
stantly decided to fight it out, instead 
of cutting loose; so a tussle was on. 

Relentlessly held against the bend of 
the powerful rod, the great ray—for it 
was at least a 200-pounder—loosened its 
hold on the bottom now and again, and 
we soon had glimpses of an amazingly 
long black tail curling far back from 
where the line dipped, showing the ray’s 
great size. 

Then, after fifteen or twenty minutes 
of streuous work, a deadlock ensued. 
Gil’s grip grew weak, and he handed 
the rod to me. Had the line been strong- 





The smaller rays are easy to fight and beach 


oe 
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By R. D. CAIN 


There's one sure way of find- 
ing out if fishing is good or 


bad — get your hook into water 


er, and the wire leader of greater length, 
he could have relaxed a little, and fought 
it out by himself; but as things stood it 
was necessary to work fast and keep the 
strongest strain on every minute. There 
are no rules in a fight with a sting ray, 
so I took over without compunction. At 
first I held merrily; soon came a time 
when I felt that it was doubtful whether 
the ray or I was weakening faster. Then, 
rather to my surprise, the ray yielded 
before my strength gave out. Feeling 
him budge, I pumped; he gave in a little 
more, and I gained line visibly. Finally 
he showed close enough for a shot. 
Shooting, of course, is the trump that 
makes victory possible against a big 
ray; and after that first bullet struck 
him, our monster was drawn steadily 
closer, until at last his great flat bulk 
and strange, whip like tail were drag- 
ging back in the very swash. Now, a 
ray is dangerous; according to my lat- 
est information its tail barb is really 
poisonous——just what all the people who 
actually deal with “stingers’’ have al- 
ways asserted. The poison is said to run 
down from some delicate tissues in the 
sting, tissues which are ruptured as the 
barb strikes. (Continued on page 69) 
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from an Li lofee Lon. 





A cofiee can, with the paint removed, forms the case for 
the electric I=ntern. A hole has been cut out with tin 
old flashlight 


snips to receive the business end of an 





A short length of broom handle and two brass 
angle braces, riveted to the lantern case along 
the can's seam, make a sturdy, practical handle 





Soldering the bail sockets (washers) in position. 
Notice that the handle brackets have been bent 
outward to afford greater clearance for fingers 
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TEVE, who was en- 
joying a final pipe 
by the dying em- 
bers of the camp 

fire, heard sulphurous 
words filtering through 
the tent walls. ‘‘Whatsa 
matter, Jess ?”’ he called. 

“Oh, this confounded 
flashlight won’t stay 
put. Why doesn’t some- 
body make a flashlight 
that will stand up so 
you can read a map?” 

“IT guess maybe they 
do,’’ Steve answered. 
“Only that toy you have 
isn’t it.” 

After a while Jess 
came out of the tent. 
“You know, Steve, that 
flashlight business gave me an idea. I 
think we could use a good camp lantern. 
An electric lantern, I mean.” 

‘Bet we could,” Steve admitted. 
“Let's take a look at some when we 
get back to town.” 

“I've got a better idea,” Jess said. 
“Let’s make one. That would give us 
something to do evenings after work, 
and we could talk fishing and hunting 
at the same time. Besides, if we can 
make a lantern out of junk for the most 
part, that would leave one more store 
lantern for more important people 
maybe for an air-raid warden or a 
factory watchman.” 

“That’s a swell idea,’ Steve agreed. 
He found a chunk of firewood, and be- 
gan knocking the ashes out of his pipe. 
“Looks to me as if the biggest problem 
is to select the right design; there are 
so many forms that an electric lantern 
might take.” 

“I'd vote for one with the usual flash- 
light reflector, lamp, and lens, and with 
a lot of reserve battery power. ... But 


let’s hit the balsams now. We can dope 


out the details later on at home. 





A dowel, three strips of wood the same length, 
and two disks of sheet metal make an adequate 
cage for the three pairs of unit battery cells 


The lantern that Jess and Steve cor 
pleted three weeks later was not t 
most attractive that ever had been bu 
but it had several features that mad 
superior to many of its brethren. 
threw a powerful beam of light, could be 
adjusted for focus, carried a half-doz 
large-size battery cells that could 
used all at once or two at a time, had 
switch that could be protected agains 
accidental operation while the lante 
was packed for shipment or tra\ 
and it could be inclined at an angle on a 
table or other flat surface, so that its 
beam was just right for reading maps 
or writing notes. The total cost of the 
lantern, exclusive of batteries and lamp, 
was about fifty cents. 

If you want to duplicate the lantern 
of Jess and Steve, you will need the 
following parts: 

An empty coffee can or similar con- 
tainer with screw lid, measuring about 
6 inches high, and 3% inches in 
ameter. (A 12-ounce instant-coffee « 
was used for the lantern shown.) 

Front end of a standard flashlig 
case, including lamp socket, reflect 
lens, and housing. (Often an old flash 
light whose case has been damaged will 
yield these parts.) 

One canopy electric switch of the 
type used in desk lamps and similar 
fixtures. This should be, preferably, the 
“push” type—one push to turn it 
another to turn it off. 

Two angle brackets or strips of metal 
similarly bent measuring '2 x 142 x 1!, 
inches; and a 4-inch length of broom 
handle or maple dowel, 7s or 1 inch il 
diameter. 

One old wire coat hanger, or an 
equivalent quantity of stiff wire, ab 
1s inch in diameter. 

Miscellaneous pieces of wood, sheet 
metal, rivets, and other parts that v 
be mentioned in proper order. 

The flashlight end shown has 4a 
threaded section, somewhat cone-shap¢ 


ct 


' 





Here are the various parts of the lant 
The plywood insulating disk is connected 
the case, and the lid connected to the cage 
The cage is shown with cardboard insulating 
disk in position. The threaded safety cap fo 
the switch is between the lid and the ge 
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It's strong, light, and 
practical— and easy 


to construct at home 
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WORK BENCH 


By 
WALTER E. BURTON 


that screwed on the end of the original 
case. Enough of this case was included to 
permit its mounting on the side of the 
can. At a point 15g inch from the top 
edge of the can, and directly opposite the 
seam, a mark was punched, and a circle 
the diameter of the outside of the case 
was scribed. This was cut out with tin 
snips, and the section of flashlight case 
inserted. After excess metal was 
trimmed from the case so it projected 
only about 1/16 inch inside, it was 
soldered firmly in the hole. You may 
have to vary the procedure to suit the 
flashlight parts that you have. What- 
ever the method, be sure that the lamp 
and reflector point straight out from 
the side of the can or lantern case. 

The handle shown was made from a 
length of broomstick, and two brass 
angle braces of the type sold at dime 













The battery cage slips easily into the case. 
Screw the lid down and, if the contacts are 
good, the camp lantern will be ready to use 
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This Serviceable Lamp Lantern 
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A useful feature of this lantern is that it can be tilted forward, as shown, for making notes, etc. 


stores. However, you could use a stand- 
ard coffee-pot or similar handle instead. 
Such handles are sold for replacement, 
at many stores. Mount the handle 
diametrically opposite the lamp unit. 
This will place it along the seam, where 
added stiffness will make the handle 
more rigid than if it were placed at 
some other point. If angle brackets are 
used, fasten them with rivets passing 
through drilled holes. You will be using 
rivets in several places. If you have no 
supply of small iron or brass rivets, you 
can use ordinary nails or brass escutch- 
eon pins trimmed to size. Insert them 
from inside the case, and use a bar of 
iron clamped in a vise, as an anvil. 

The average camp lantern gets plenty 
of rough treatment. To prevent shat- 
tering of the lens, or more serious dam- 
age, the guard shown was made from 
wire and sheet metal and installed just 
below the lamp assembly. From coat- 
hanger wire or similar material, bend 
a U-shape piece. Its width should be 
approximately the same as that of the 


A safety cap on the switch will prevent 
accidental switch-ons when the lantern is 
stowed in your duffel bag for transportation 








lantern case, or maybe '4 inch less; and 
its length should be such that, when 
fastened to the case as shown, it pro- 
jects 12 or % inch beyond the lens 
housing. Heat the ends of the wire to 
redness, and hammer them flat. Drill 
holes through the flattened ends, and 
rivet the guard to the case. The wire, 
when horizontal, should be in a plane 
1, inch below the lower edge of the lens 
housing. 

From a strip of tin-can material 1 
inch wide, make, by folding over the 
edges, a bracing strip % inch wide, and 
about 5 inches long. Wrap one end of 
this brace around the center of the 
guard wire, and solder the other end to 
the case at a point near the bottom. Ar- 
rangement of the lamp guard is shown 
in the illustrations. Now when the 
lantern is accidently overturned, the 
guard, not the lamp, will take the full 
force of the tumble. 

Sometimes it is tiresome to carry a 
lantern by a side handle because of the 
bad balance of weight. Therefore a bail 







The completed coffee-can lantern. This one is 
finished with dark-green automobile lacquer 
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is provided. This is bent from wire ex- 
actly like the lamp guard, but has addi- 
tional inward bends at the ends so it 
will slip into holes. These holes are in 
convex disks, or washers, soldered or 
riveted ( preferably both) to the case 
just below the lid. The disks shown 
came originally with a replacement pot- 
lid handle. Similar ones may be made 
from tin-can material. 

If you want to carry the lantern on a 
belt, make a spring clip, as sketched, 
and rivet it to the side of the case. A 
little experimenting will reveal the best 
location for this. The clip may be made 
from stiff brass sheeting or any similar 
springy material. 

At the points where the lamp guard 
has been riveted to the case are two 
pieces of sheet metal, each having a 
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hole in it. (See drawings.) These holes 
are the same size as those in the bail 
disks. By springing the bail out of its 
regular holes and transferring it to the 
pair of holes in these lugs, the bail 
becomes a brace for supporting the 
lantern when it is tipped forward. Such 
tipping directs the light beam down- 
ward on a map, notebook, etc. Beside 
one of the holes that receive the bail, 
mount a small pin to prevent the bail 
from swinging too far forward. 

Now for the internal construction: 

The lantern uses three pairs of unit 
battery cells 1', inches in diameter, ar- 
ranged in series-parallel to operate a 
2.2 or 2.4-volt (two-cell) lamp. Either 
two, four, or all six cells may be used at 
once, depending on the number that you 
want to carry in reserve. Usually it is 
desirable to use all six at once. Since all 
the cells divide equally the current 
drainage usually carried by a single 
pair, the total useful life is great. 

The cells rest in a sort of cage that 
slides into the lantern case. To make 
this cage you will need two disks of 
sheet brass or tin plate about 2's inches 
in diameter; a piece of %-inch dowel 
413/16 inches long; and three, '4 x %% 
inch strips the same length. Assemble 
these parts as shown, using small wood 
screws to secure the disks to the dowel, 
and either screws or small nails to 
fasten the strips in place. These strips 
are spaced 120 degrees apart (see 
sketch). To prevent accidental short- 
ing of the battery, place a cardboard 
disk over the uppermost metal disk, 
securing it with a dowel screw. This 
cardboard may be saturated in paraffin 
for moisture resistance. The cage, with 
its cells in place, should slide easily into 
the lantern case. A piece of heavy paper 
or thin cardboard may be placed around 
the inside of the case to eliminate any 
looseness. Note that the two metal 
disks, at top and bottom of the cage, 
should not touch any part of the case. 


the drawings, that will fit loosely 
in the bottom of the lantern case. You 
can make this from plywood or com- 
position material, % to 1'4 inch thick. 
In the center of one surface fasten a 
disk of brass or tin plate about 114 
inches in diameter. Two rivets, their 
heads countersunk so they cannot make 
contact with the case when the insulat- 
ing disk is on the bottom, may be used 
for fastening. Solder a length of flexi- 
ble, insulated wire to the disk that was 
riveted to the insulating piece, and 
solder the other end of the wire to the 
center contact of the lamp socket. 
Usually the flashlight socket is con- 
structed so both the center and the 
threaded shell are insulated from the 
case. Sometimes only the center is 
insulated. If the threaded shell is not 
already grounded on the case, solder a 
short piece of wire between it and some 
part of the case. 

The lid of the lantern case, as 
sketched, carries the canopy switch, a 
small block of wood or other insulat- 
ing material to hold the battery cage 
in place, and a short threaded stud. 
First screw the lid into position, and 


Cs an insulating disk, as shown in 
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make a mark opposite the handle an 
about % inch from the circumference q 
Punch or drill a hole for the canopy 
switch, which is held by a single, knurle: 
nut. Trim one of the switch wires to a 
length of about 1 inch, and solder it t 
the lid at some convenient point. Leav: 
the other wire 5 inches or so long, and 
solder it to the upper disk of the battery 
cage—-the one protected by the card 
board disk. The block in the center o 
the lid is simply a short piece of mapl 
dowel, held in position by a small round 
head screw running through the lid. 

One fault with many electric-lanter! 
(and flashlight) switches is that the: 
may be turned on accidentally when th: 
lantern is packed in a duffel bag. T 
eliminate this danger, the canopy switc! 
is provided (Continued on page 89 
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ERNEST THOMPSON SETON, GRAND OLD MAN OF THE 
OUTDOORS—AND STILL ACTIVE IN HIS 83RD YEAR 














RATTLESNAKE’'S 

fangs, it has been 

estimated, h¢ 
enough poison to kill 
men. Luckily, however, t 
venom injected in a bite 
not quickly absorbed by 
blood stream, remaining 
some time in the area 
the wound, so first aid 
usually effective in preve 
ing fatalities. And since 
injection of antivenin n 
tralizes a relatively s! 
proportion of the pois 
effective first-aid measu 
still consist largely of 
application of suction to 
withdraw as much of 
venom as possible fron 
victim’s system. The kit 
left contains all necess 
equipment to help you 
that, and the photos below 
— — —_ show you how to procs 





Two tiny holes made by the fangs of a snake— Apply tourniquet from the kit, placing it be- Now, before making any cuts, swab iodins 
but through them has been forced a lethal dose tween wound and heart. It retards circulation, around the wound. Be sure to cover a wide area 
of poison. No time must be lost in fighting it so loosen it for 5 seconds every 20 minutes at least 2 inches around bite in all directions 





Next make two deep cuts, in the form of an X, Apply suction syringe and slowly pull plunger A supply of sterilized compresses is includ 
through fang holes. Cuts should be 4 inch long back. Empty and repeat. Continue for 30 min- ed in the kit. They provide convenient dres 
and ‘4 inch deep, so the blood will flow freely utes; then resume for 15 minutes every hour ings to protect wound after suction treatmen! 
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INDOOR RANGE FOR 
AMMUNITION TESTS 
IS 600 YARDS LONG 


OW being used in ballistics tests of 
.20 and .50 caliber machine-gun 
ammunition, the largest inclosed firing 
range in America—and probably in the 
world—is in operation at the Bridge- 
port, Conn., plant of the Remington 
Arms Co. It is 1,800 feet long, built of 
solid concrete, and is manned by 22 bal- 
listics experts, who check constantly on 
the ammunition being produced by Rem- 
ington for Uncle Sam’s fighting men. 
When the war is won, the company 
plans to employ the big range in the Mou? a a 
development of sporting ammunition = 7 
and firearms for the nation’s riflemen. Exterior view of the 600-yard range. Small houses in the background are observation 
turrets. In them, ballisticians look down into the tunnel through bulletproof glass 
and get a glimpse of a streaking bullet. Thus they check on the quality of a “trace” 


= 
= 


Here an expert is firing a machine gun down the 
range. He keeps in touch with observers by tele- Checking on tracer flight through bulletproof glass ports in the butts. After the war, 
phone. Range is almost 100 percent soundproof the range will be valuable in developing accuracy required in sport ammunition 


PLASTIC LAMP CAN TAKE IT! FREEZE-UP WAS A BLESSING 


This plastic flashlight withstands wide extremes of temperature, op- Some New York hunters were spared the usual weary work of toting in 
erates under water, and is so strong that it can be used as a club! their bucks when an early freeze turned the river into a sliding pond 








DRIVE ‘EM TANDEM; 
IT CONSERVES GAS 


The share-your-car plan to save gasoline is 
widely used throughout the nation—and 
here's how four Minnesota fishermen carried 
the idea even further. They connected two 
canoes with saplings, and attached one out- 
board so that it propels both craft. Now the 
anglers can get to the best fishing spots, and 
when one of them hooks into a particularly 
violent fighter, the added stability of his ca- 
noe helps a lot in bringing the fish to net 


Sell your outdoor photos 


to us! Just submit them 


to our Picture Editor— 


Sm pp SF . with return postage and 
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GARY SHARPENS HIS AIM= fig ooo sotes. for 
SHOOTING BETWEEN SHOTS | coch one we can publish 


here. Get them off today 


captions—and you _ will 


Gary Cooper, between scenes in the filming of 
Ernest Hemingway's "For Whom the Bell Tolls,” 
for Paramount Pictures—!0,000 feet up in the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains of northern Califor- 
nia — finds time 

for a little pistol 

practice. At left, ‘i i ‘i 
the actor cleans WHADDAYA MEAN “A DOGS LIFE ? 
his Colt Officers’ 

Model .38 Spe- Seems that Rowdy, a wire-haired terrier, would rather retrieve a trout 
cial, and below, than bury a bone. Here he's doing it for his owner on a New York stream 
he checks his tar- 

get after shoot- 

ing. As far as we 

can determine, he 

shot an 86—fair 

shooting for any- 

one at 25 yards 








His first step in transforming pants into pack 
consists of tying off leg ends. The packer em- 
ploys square knots, and leaves ends dangling 
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Now another length of the same kind of rope is 
run through the belt loops of the trousers. No 
permanent cutting or alteration is necessary 
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Finally, the trailing short ends of the ropes 
used to tie off the pants legs are knotted to 
the belt rope as shown. Thus the legs become 
shoulder "straps" for easy, convenient toting 
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HE first principle of living off the land is: Make shift with whatever 
‘T csuirment you happen to have. It’s not new, of course; the early explorers, 

scouts, and settlers of America were singularly adept in getting along with 
practically none at all. Today our soldiers are trained to make nature their 
ally, not an enemy, and countless civilians throughout the country, men and 
women, are now receiving similar instruction from competent outdoorsmen. 
The pictures on this page illustrate just a single phase of their training in the 
art of useful substitution. The camper here, one of a party, is not equipped 
with a back pack suitable for carrying his share of the duffel, but he does own 
an extra pair of strong trousers and a few lengths of light rope. In a jiffy he 


makes a sturdy, comfortable back pack—and still has his extra pair of pants. 
Follow the step-by-step photographs to see how easily he accomplishes it. 








The camper has rolled his duffel compactly and Standing erect, the camper works the bundle 
neatly in a handy piece of cloth, and he slips into the pants. As he eases it into place, he 
it down into the upper section of the trousers adjusts and tightens the belt rope around it 





Now—having fitted belt rope tightly around 


between the legs (to close the pack for carry- able, and knows, having tied it carefu 
ing), and knots it firmly in the pants crotch that it will hold together until he opens 


The hiker swings his pack over his shoulder— 
the pack—he extends it over the top and under, and he's all set to go. He finds it comfort- 








lly, 
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A TRUE TALE, TOLD IN PICTURES ADVENTURES 
U-BOAT IN THE TUNA GROUNDS | sop quis way 


By PHIL H. MOORE, Chester, Nova Scotia 


this Happened to Me! |: 











SPUNA FISHING, OFF NOVA SCOTIA, 
LAST JUNE, MY PAL HAD JUST 
HOOKED A BIG ONE — 
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FISHING SEASONS FOR 1943 


Here’s a listing of the various open dates set by the states 
and provinces, condensed from 0 ee official regulations 
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|ALASKA KANSAS NEW MEXICOt WISCONSIN 
| Game fish Always open* Black or Kentucky and| Trout, Salmon May N . Lake trout Apr. 15-Sept. 30* | 
= — Spotted bass; Crappie May 27-Apr, 19 Other fish Al Al 15* Trou May 15-Sept. 7* ! 
Yellow perch jJuly 1-May 31 & June 1-Nov, 30* Black bass June 20-Jan, 15° 
ALABAMA Other fish Always open = some waters Sept. 5-Oct. 15 
Game fish Apr. 16-Mar. 15 NEW YORK Mi iskellunge May 25-Jan, 15 
———— - 0 t h May 15-Jan, 15° 
Otsego whitefish jJar 1-Oct. 3 
ARIZONA ay tng i june l-apr. 30) bake trout; Landlocked ee ee 
Trout May 30-Sept. 30° Se June i-Apr. s and Chinvok  salmon;| 
Other fish Always open —— ee Quananiche ; Whitefish Apr 1-Sept, 10* WYOMING 
| | Trout Apr Aug. 31° Game tf Apr 1-Oct. 31° 
I - LOUISIANA Pike-perch; Pickerel; |" ° 
ARKANSAS Game fish Always open Great Northern pike May 1-Mar 39 aids 
| Trout May 1-Oct. 31 at =e Black, Oswego bass j July 1-Nov. 30* 
Black Bass May 16-Mar. 15 | Muskalonge jJuly  1-De I"TALBERTA 
Other fish Always open MAINE Short-nosed sturgeon July 1-Apr. 30 Lake trout May 16-Sept. 15* 
ss Varying seasons; Other fish Always open* Whitefish June 1-Oct. 15* 
CALIFORNIA onsult local au-}———_— Other fish May 16-Mar. 31 
| thorities 
Trout May 1-Oct. 31° ‘enien NORTH CAROLINA 
& Nov. 1-Feb. 29* | _ Trout Apr. 15-Aug, 31 

Golden Trovt July 1-Sept. 30* Other fish May 20-Api “Il eRiITis . 

Salmon Loval seasons MARYLAND ‘ " nets ee ne, 8 we hen - COLUMBIA Always open 

Black Bass, Calico Bass, yeomyg  Y Eel, Gudg Fel 1-N 30 aa eS 

Crappie, Sunfish, Sac- S08, See tall “NOV. o NORTH DAKOTA T1ds ae : ° 
ramento Perch May 29-Oct, 31°] Shad. Hickory shad, Mar. 15-June 20 | Trout; Landlocked salmon| May 2-Sept. 30 N acide waters N art Nor 36° 

Grunion July 1-Mar. 31 Herring yar docgune Toe] Bass; Crappie; Sunfish |June 16-Oct. 31 Black bass July 1-Mar, 31 

Other fish Always open Trout jApr. lo-guly Lo Northern pike; Perch May 16-Oct l ; a 

ti Striped bass (rock) 
- a . Susquehanna salmon June 1-Nov. 30 siemens ae 
Black bass Above tidewater 
lconomapo ae Moines 30 a > Ay 15-Sept. 15 — a tamed ir 
. oui ; esa n tidewater , Spott ate ine 1 ‘ Le ul andlocked salm- 

} aang yd ‘ Wy = Oct — aug, 1-Mar, 81 = Ba tted bass Jt r =: At z 0 — Black bass Apr. 1-Sept, 30° 
oe “ waits Other fish July 1-Nov 30 , isd Salmon ang 26-Sept. 30” 
———_—_—_—_—_——_— LT Striped bass Always open 

CONNECTICUT OKLAHOMAT —— = 

Alewife Mar. 1-May 31 [MASSACHUSETTS Game fish May 16-Mar, 31* 

Lamprey eel Mar 1-June 14 Trout Apr. 15-July 31% a So 

Lake trout Apr. 15-Aug. 31 Black bass |July 1-Feb. 15 JOREGON eS ee -G 

Pickerel, Wall-eyed pike, Other fish Apr. 1o-Feb, 15° “trout; Landlocked” 

Yellow and White perch, Localized regula OCS ¢ SCS . e 
alien " ae la <2 P tions: consult au salmon Apr. 16-Sept. 14 

Calico bass, Crappie Apr. 15-Feb. 9 tl Salmon Apr 16-Uct. 15* 

Brook trout \pr. 17-July 15 [MICHIGAN eiitatic Rainbow trout guly) let. 31 

Shad Apr. 20-July 15 Varying local sea - ——<— - Striped t ‘ 

; x local Stripe 488 Always open 

Black bass July 1-Oct. 31 sons; consult at 

Striped bass, inland wa- thorities “““TPENNSYLVANIA 

ters, Bullheac Always open Trout Apr, 15-July 31* — oes ~ 
Lake or Salmon trout July 1-Sept ' 
See . Black bass; Pike-perch; ONTARIO 
DELAWARE MINNESOTA : : Pickerel ; Muskellunge |July 1-Noy. 30° Speckled trout; Brown 

Shad, Herring, Sturgeon | Mar. 1- June 10° Varying local sea Other fish Always open* Aurora trout May 1-Sept. 15° | 

Trout apr. 16-Aug. 15 a au-j__ . Rainbow trout aay 1-Sept. 15 

B: June 25-Feb. 1 oi ® Yellow pickerel M 15-D 31° 

Pike, Pickerel lune 23-Feb. 28 RHODE ISLAND - J. a ee May 15-Mar. 31° | 

Channel bass (rock) Nov 1-Apr. 30 Trout iene Apr. 15-July 15 Maskinonge, Black bass [July 1-Oct. 15* 

Other fish Always open MISSISSIPPI Black bass; Pickerel pune <0 Feb. 20 Sturgeon July 1-May 31* 

ee ______| Game fish May 1-Feb. 28 | Other fish Always open Lake trout Nov. 16-Oct, 14* 
DISTRICT of COLUMBIA ; a ae ae 

Black bass, Crappie May 30-Mar. 31 |[missouRt a 4-4 caramel aie aanaal 

Other fish Always open Trout Managed waters Aways open” | PRINCE EDWARD 
a . _ Mar 1-Oct. 31 ea = —— ISLAND 

Other waters: SOUTH DAKOTAt Salmon May 24-Oct. 15 
rieees a May 29-Dec. 31] Trout May 1-Sept, 30 | Speckled trout Apr. 15-Sept. 5 
ac ass May <0-Mar Channel catfish Mar. 15-May 31 Black bass June 15-Feb. 28 Kainvow trout suly d-vet, Bl 

Other fish Always open & July 15-Dec. 31 Other fish May 1-Feb 

ae — Crappie; White perch; —EE 
e Rota White and Yellow bass; ‘imei 

EO Jack salmon, Pickerel | May 29-Dec. 31 [TENNESSEE 

Trout Apr 1-Nov. 14 Black bass, rock bass June 15-Deec. 31 Trout Mar 1-Oct 1* mamireeA kled = | 

Other fish june 1-Apr. 14 | Other fish Mar. 15-Dec. 31 | Black bass; Wall-eyed ee ee ee | 

| : pike: Sauger: Muskel aa = — 5 i 
ns : = lunge; White and Black se say 16-Oct. 31 } 
|IDAHO MONTANA crappie; Rock bass; 

Trout, Whitefish May 23-Nov. 15*] Game fish May 23-Nov, 15* Warmouth bass; White = 

Largemouth bass July 1-Apr. 30* and Yellow bass May 30-Mar. 31 

Steelhead Always open where _ —j} Other fish Always open QUEBEC , - 

other fishing is SS Atlantic salmon May 1-Aug. 31 

sieens Oo og NEBRASKA | Landlocked Atlantic and 

Ehowhere: Trout; Black bass; Crap TEXAS 0 salmon; QOuna 

Jan 1-July 31° ae ‘ — Png *, ae Black bass; Crappie or|May 1-Feb, 29* niche; Brown — trout; ; 
ame read, Suntisn, \< atiish, White perch Speckled and Sea trout; 

Other Sek TT: em Wall-eyed, Northern, | Other fish Always open Quebec Red trout; Grey 

— ; and Sauger pike }Apr. 1-Nov. 30 . trout , May 1-Sept. 30 
Other fish | Always open ———— Wall-eyed pike May 16-Nov. 15 
3 eeete ;, Lak po a = UTAH } Sturgeon June 1-Apr, 30 

ae any ake trout we 2 ~ = | Regulations had] Rainbow trout June 16-Sept. 30 

— = ee , aeweee See NEVADA not been set at Black bass. muskellonge [June 16-Oct. 15 

ae Sg ie pike, Pickerel me Ba + 29 Game fish }Apr. 15-Oct 1’ time of going t Northern pike Varying seasons 

aoe nae yo 4 af. Le | a press Smelt July 1-Mar. 31 

Always open [-—————"——— —-| a A ee Whitefish Dec. 1-Nov. 9 
ee = Eel Always open 
| NEW HAMPSHIRE? VERM + 
INDIANAt Shad, Whitefish dar 1-Aug. 31 ERMONT May 1-Aug 

Trout May 1-Aug. 31 Lake trout yar 1-Aug. 31 Golden trout, Lake trout 

Channel catfish, Carp Lake trout Fly fishing i Landlocked salmon May 1-Aug. 31* 

Gar, Dogfish, Sucker, ; Sept. 1-Sept. 30 Pike-perch: Pickerel May 1i-Mar. 14 SASKATCHEWAN 

Catfish Always open Salmon Apr. 1o-Aug. 31 Smelt June 1-Mar " h Leven, Brown, and 

Other fish |June 16. Apr. 30 Salmon Fly fishing: ; Muskalonge lune 15-Apr j — k trout May 16-Sept. 15 

| Sept I Sept 0 Black bass Tuly 1-Nov 0 Rainbow trout June 16-Oct. 31 
LS Aureolus trout Apr. 15>-Aug. 3 Lake trout May 16-Sept. 15 
lOWAT Brook, Brown, Rainbow ” , a - — Pickerel, Pike, Perch, 

Trout May 1-Sept. 30 trout May Aug. 3 Goldeye May 16-Mar. 31 

Catfish Palas —_ 2 Rainbow trout Fly fishing in VIRGINIA Black bass July 1-Nov. 30 

May 1-May 30 some waters: Seasons vary; con- 
All inland waters Sept. 1-Sept. 30 jsult local authori _ - 
July 1-Nov 30 Muscallonge; White , ; ties 

, ’ — 2 2 la rch; Pike-perch June Oct +1 ae _ 

Northern. Wall-eyed, a fene isden. 1 ee NEWFOUNDLAND 

Sa a, sSauge ) e; , ve 

Yellen ot a: inecloed Horned pout June 1-OQct. 31 [WASHINGTON Native trout i. s8-ne. 31 

Yellow, and Silver bass |May 15-Nov. 30 Black bass July 1-Oct. 31 Regulations had almon, Sea trout May 15-Sept. 15 

Largemouth and Small- Yellow perch Always open not been set at ee June 1-Gept. 38 

mouth black bass; Crap- 2 time of ing t 

pie; Calico, Warmouth, press 

and Rock bass; Sunfish NEW JERSEY —————— —_ 

Bluegill June 15-Nov. 30 Frout ; Sanainee Apr. 15-July 15 YUKON 

Rock sturgeon, Paddlefish, salmc &Sept.1-Sept. 30°] WEST VIRGINIA | Greyling Feb. 1-Nov. 30 

Sand sturgeon \ 1-Nor, 30 Pike ; ‘Pickerel; Pike- May 20-Nov. 30°] Trout May 1-July 18 Speckled trout Apr. 1-Oct. 31 

Other fish Always open perch & Jan. 1-Jan. 30* Black bass; Perch (othe lickerel, Goldeye, Pike 

Special seasons in Mis Striped bass (rock) June 1-Feb, 28 than White or Pickerel)|June 26-Nov, 30 Mullet, Maskinonge May 16-Apr. 14 

sissippi and Missouw lack, Oswego bass; Cal Muskalonge, Wall-eyed Lake trout, Whitefish, 

Rivers and inland wa ico bass; Crappie; Rock yike une 26-2 30 Salmon trout Dec 1-Sept. 14 

D . 
ters of Lee County bass; White bass June 15-Nov. 30 Other fish Tullibee Dec. 16-Oct. 14 
*Local exceptions tChanges are possible; consult authorities © OUTDOOR LIFE; reproduction strictly forbidden 
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Jonahs on Judgment Day 


“How about letting us in on the pool?” 

Can you beat that? The confidence of 
those kids! Erie and Bud had done some 
trout fishing, but neither had had a line 
in the water for more thana year. And 
the other, who bore the nickname of 
Stinky, had never fished for a trout in 
his life! 

Naturally, I explained to them that 
we had been building up the pool all sea- 
son, and that letting them in wouldn't 
be fair to them, because George and I 
were fishing water we knew very well 

But that didn’t satisfy them, so as a 
compromise, I suggested that we make 
up another pool—everyone to contribute 
a quarter. This brought a laugh. Bud 
kept right on asking how much it would 
cost to get into our pool. 

Then George had a good idea—that is, 
it seemed good at the time Realizing 
that the kids didn’t stand a show, and 
yet not wanting to seem to slight them, 
he suggested that they each put in a 
dollar, entitling them to a full share. 

“Tow much is in the pool?” Erie asked. 

“About ten dollars,” George answered, 
most untruthfully, “counting the three 
you fellows’ll put in.” Actually the pool 
held two or three times that 

“Tell you what,” Stinky said, “Let each 
of us put up two bucks; that'll make a 
worth-while pot.” 

We let it go at that. It was a shame 
to take two dollars each from those kids, 
but if the pool added a kick to their fish- 
ing, well, we had to be good sports I 
couldn't imagine Stinky doing much 
trout fishing-——-he’d probably keep busy 
running up and down the creek 


E LET Bud out some distance below 

Twin Bridges. I was to begin at the 
Bridges, while George was to take Erie 
and Stinky up to where Stony Brook 
comes in; then he was to come back to 
the railroad bridge, and leave the car 
there. We figured that Erie and Stinky, 
using grasshoppers, would fish down- 
stream about to the Old Dam by eve- 
ning. George, meanwhile, would fish up 
about that far, and I'd be able to fish up 
to where George had left the car. I'd 
wait there until Bud caught up to me. 
Then we'd take the car and go to pick 
up the others. 

The day began very  promisingly. 
From the sand bar at the tail of the 
first pool, I hooked into a nice twelve- 
inch brownie. At that rate, it shouldn't 
be too hard to fasten one which would 
sew up the prize money. But it really 
was unfair to those kids! 

Now, on Judgment Day, George and I 
keep no fish which does not exceed in 
size any we already have. Well, that 
first twelve-incher Came so easy that I 
thought it would not be long before I had 
another, larger. But the second, bigger 
trout was slow in coming; by noon it was 
still uncaught. However, I was just 
coming up to water which was first 
choice, and where I had a couple of very 
nice fish located. But even that didn’t 
produce, although I worked it with ex- 
treme care. I was nearly over it when 
I saw Bud! 

There he was, sitting on a log at the 
edge. He didn’t seem astonished to see 
me; in fact, he said he’d been waiting for 
me! I didn't ask him to explain how 
he’d got ahead of me on the stream, but 
I thought of George and his expression, 


(Continued from page 15) 


Jonah. Well, the damage was done; I'd 
probably been fishing along behind Bud 
all morning. 

He hadn't had much luck, either—just 
a couple of small trout. I suggested that 
he fish on ahead. While he did so, I 
could take some time on Beaver Run, a 
branch which comes in right there. Then 
I’d return to the main stream, and we'd 
meet at the railroad bridge in the eve- 
ning. That suited Bud, so he went on 
and I turned aside into Beaver Run. 
The only trouble was that 200 or 300 
yards above its confluence with the main 
stream, Beaver Run becomes so over- 
grown with alders that it is next to im- 
possible to get at the water with a fly. 
However, I figured on giving Bud a 
good chance to get well ahead, so I took 
my time on the small brook. 

Well, about fifty yards up the Run, I 
got a bad jolt: there was Erie’s friend, 
Stinky, standing in the water, and try- 
ing to get a hook out of some alders over 
his head. I thought again of George, 
and what he had said about Jonahs. 
They were all over the place—first Bud 
on the main stream, and now Stinky, 
floundering around Beaver Run. 

“George told me there were more trout 
in this little stream,” he _ explained. 
“Even if they’re not so big. 

“Oh, I see.” So George was cutely 
switching plans on me! 3ut, of course, 
Stinky was innocent; I felt kind of sorry 
for him, he was so infernally clumsy, 
even in trying to get that hook out of 
the tree. It was easy to see that he’d 
never done any trout fishing. I asked 
if he’d had any luck. His answer nearly 
knocked me down: 

“Yes, I’ve caught two.” 

He showed them to me—two chubs! 
All Stinky knew about trout was that 
they were spotted, but the chubs’ spots 
were simply parasites. And _ Stinky 
thought he had two trout! I hardly had 
the heart to tell him. But I did, and 
showed him my trout, explaining that it 
was not a very big one. Then I gave 
him a few pointers on grasshopper fish- 
ing, and a demonstration. Using his out- 
fit, I sneaked up to a little pocket, 
dropped the ‘hopper in, and hoisted out 
a nice eight-incher. 

“See! You don’t even need a net.” I 
knew he didn’t have one. “But if you 
get hold of a big trout, you'd better 
beach him.” 

By the time I got back to the main 
stream, Bud must have been well above 
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me. However, the big trout were as un- 
willing as they had been before, and 
nothing worth while came up until I was 
within sight of the railroad bridge. Then 
a good fish took my fly; after three o1 
four agonizing minutes it was in the net 

Sixteen inches! And heavy! The pool 
was cinched, for George wouldn’t beat 
that. With such pleasant thoughts, I 
walked the bank for the short distance 
to the railroad bridge. 

Bud was waiting. His eyes bulged 
when I showed him my fish. He had 
caught enough, but no big ones. As we 
drove the car up the road toward the 
Old Dam, where we were to meet George 
ind Erie, I told Bud that I certainly 
intended to return the boys’ money. 

George had not come to the Dam by 
the time we got there. When we agree 
to quit at dark, he’s likely to fish for an 
hour after. But he came along after a 
while, and before he said a word, I knew 
he hadn't had much luck. There were 
four fish in his creel, and the best might 
have gone thirteen inches. 

“Did you find him dead?” he asked, 
when he looked in my creel. This is one 
of George's standard bits of humor, so I! 
was expecting it. 

On the way to Beaver Run, where we 
were to pick up Stinky, I told him the 
particulars of catching the sixteen-inch- 
er. He was quiet, and for George, sub 
dued. He is a good sport, but he likes to 
win; this time, with these three young 
fellows along, I suppose he naturally 
would liked to have made a better show- 
ing. 

We stopped by the bridge to wait and 
George blew the horn. A few minutes 
later we heard an answering shout from 
the direction of the main stream. Then 
we heard him come stumbling through 
the alders. 

He had had some luck—four trout 
were in his basket. There was the one I'd 
caught for him, two more about the same 
size, and another, a nice little number 
about eighteen inches long! I’ve always 
held the Navy’s men in the highest re- 
gard, but I confess to a moment of weak- 
ness when Stinky unfolded that fish from 
the creel 

And I'll never forgive George for some 
of the things he said on the way home 
that night. 
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Rainbows at the Rivers End 


as Ray had feared. They still had potatoes 
and a few eggs and smoking tobacco. 
But they were right glad to see us 

When the boat was tied up to a clump 
of birches on shore I stood back and 
took a deep breath and drank my fill 
of the scenery. The tumbling mountain 
river, the notch in the timber where it 
came out of the hills, the curving, rock- 
strewn beach, the wide lake—the valley 
of the Big Carp is a pretty place the 
middle of May, when the forest is turn- 
ing pale green and the violets and fawn 
lilies are blossoming in the open sunny 
places. 

It was past noon when we finished the 
job of unloading the boat and carrying 
the duffel up to the cabin. Ray cooked 
up a skillet of hamburg for a quick 
lunch. While he was busy over the fire 
two young trout fishermen walked into 
camp. 


E WERE surprised and pleased. You 

don't look for company on the Carp. 
The boys introduced themselves as Doug 
Schwartz and Doug Rayman from Kala- 
mazoo. They were camped at the mouth 
of the Little Carp, a mile to the west. 

The fame of the two rivers and their 
rainbows had reached them down home, 
600 miles to the south, they explained 
The war was beckoning and they had 
come up for a last fling. 

“Me for the Army,” Schwartz ex- 
plained. “Doug here is going into a 
munitions plant as a chemist in another 
two weeks. We wanted the best country 
we could find outdoors for this last trip. 
This is it,” he finished simply 

We ate lunch and rigged our rods but 
voted not to fish hard through the early 
part of the afternoon. “It'll be better 
toward evening,” Ray suggested. “Let’s 
look the river over as far up as the falls.” 

Of all the trout water I have ever 
seen I rate those lower reaches of the 
Big Carp the prettiest. That's taking in 
quite a lot of territory, and the decision 
is not easy to make, but it stands. I 
haven't forgotten Ptarmigan Creek on 
the Kenai Peninsula of Alaska, or the 
small rivers that come out of the dark 
Laurentians in Quebec. I remember 
Jacobs Creek, tinkling over its rocky 
bed at the foot of Laurel Hill in western 
Pennsylvania. The Au Sable, the Board- 
man, the Little Manistee, and the others 
of my home country I know well. 

But I still vote the Big Carp the 
prettiest of the lot. No other trout river 
I have seen quite matches it in that last 
two miles below the falls, after it leaves 
the tranquil reaches of its upper valley 
to make its headlong rush down to 
Superior. Some rivers chuckle, some 
roar. But the Carp laughs that last two 
miles, with never a yard of dull water. 

We worked up to the falls, where the 
rainbow run is halted, and went on above 
them to fish the quiet water in the upper 
valley for half an hour. There are no 
big trout there, but brooks and small 
rainbows are easy to take, and it’s 
pleasant fishing, with the big timber 
along the banks as clean and open as 
a city park. 

The afternoon was more than half 
gone when we turned back downstream. 
We loafed along, stopping now and then 
to try a promising pool. Nothing big 
turned up, and when we came back to 
camp at supper time we had no spec- 


(Continued from page 31 


tacular trout to show for the afternoon. 
But that was about what we expected 
from the lazy brand of fishing we had 
done. 

When the sun no longer touched the 
last pool of the river, and the first cool 
wind of evening was beginning to flow 
down the valley of the Carp, we really 
went to work on the rainbows. 

It was neither the season nor the kind 
of fishing for dry flies and we knew it. 
On their spawning run the big trout stay 
near the bottom, sulking in the shadows. 
Nothing at the surface has interest or 
appeal for them. If you want to do 
business with ’em it has to be on their 
terms. 

I started with a small wet pattern but 
it got no results, and I switched to a 
bucktail streamer that had done good 
work on big trout at other times. I did 
my best to mimic the antics of a disabled 





It was Schwartz's last trip before induction 


minnow, but my best didn’t seem quite 
good enough. 

Schwartz and Rayman were fishing 
the quiet eddies of the pool, one on either 
side of me. But their appetite for rain- 
bows had been dulled by a week of con- 
sistently good catches and they were do- 
ing a listless job. All the same, Rayman 
presently made contact with a good trout 
that danced on its tail and fought him 
all over the pool before he brought it to 
the net. 

Ray Dick sat on the rocks above us 
and watched the proceedings. Finally 
he offered some advice. “Better try a 
dew worm. That’s not fly water you're 
fishing, and these big rainbows don't 
go for flies, even wet.” 

I knew he was right, and while I prefer 
to take trout on a fly, I’ve never been 
the kind of purist who holds to flies or 
nothing. So I turned to dew worms— 
maybe you call ’em night crawlers. From 
the bait can I extracted a big fellow we 
had gathered on an Ironwood lawn two 
evenings before. I impaled him lightly 
on the hook and fed him into the current. 

The bait rolled and eddied down, and 
in the very middle of a dark boil of 
water twenty yards below me the river 
gods uncorked a thunderbolt. 
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I felt a light tapping as the fish made 
his first trifling passes. Then came a 
steady tug, and I swept the rod 
tip up and smashed the hook into his 
jaw, and the pool exploded as if a time 
bomb had let go. 

The hook shocked and maddened the 
trout, and he came flashing out of water 
in a series of rolling jumps, flailing and 
hammering as he did his best to fre: 
himself. When that didn’t work, he went 
down and stripped silk through the 
guides in a stubborn rush across the 
pool and through the fastest current 
then turned and came back like 
torpedo streaking for the target 

I kept the rod high and made him 
fight the endless, relentless strain of it 
He tried the aerial road again and 
smashed back in a flurry of dark water 
Then he remembered the wide-open 
spaces of Lake Superior and started fo! 
‘em. I gave line grudgingly, yard by 
yard, and hung on and punished him 
with the rod. Short of the lower end of 
the pool I turned him and made him give 
back what he had taken, a foot at a time 

In the end the rod was too much for 
him. He rolled wearily in final surrender 
and came to the net. 

Before I could clear my deck 
Schwartz hooked a fish as big as mins 
and the fun started all over again. When 
the pool had quieted down I sacrificed 
another night crawler to the river gods, 
and before I had stripped out fifty feet 
of line my offering was accepted. But 
the rainbow was wary this time. He 
came tapping cautiously, and [ mis- 
judged his strike and failed to connect. 
I tried again and just where the current 
lost headway in the center of the pool 
we finally struck pay dirt, the dew worm 
and I. 

I set the hook, and the fish went charg 
ing down the pool as if he had a rocket 
in his tail. I snubbed him as hard as I 
dared and he pivoted and came _ up- 
stream, flashing out of the water every 
few yards. When that failed he headed 
down again, and then across the poo! 
Finally he came boring straight at mé 


in a desperate gamble for slack line. He 


didn’t get it, and the bell rang for round 
two. 

I don’t know how long the scrap lasted 
but it seemed a long time to me. Eve 
when he was beaten, rolling on the end 
of the leader just beyond reach of the 
net, he rallied for one more slashing 
tussle that made my wrist ache. He wa 
a rainbow, that fish! He came from 
great clan and he showed me severa 
chapters of its proudest traditions! 


HILE we sat around the camp fir 
after supper that night one of the 
Kalamazoo boys put a hard question 
“What’s the best trout fishing you'v: 
ever had?” he demanded. 
I didn’t wait to debate it with myself 
I didn’t let my mind wander. I jus 
thought for a second about that pair of 
rainbows lancing out of the dark wate! 
of the Big Carp, fighting with eve! 
ounce of steel and guts they owned 
“This is,” I told him promptly. “Right 
here in this first pool!” 
The boys grinned understandingly 
No one spoke for a minute. Somebod 
poked the fire alive with a stick 
“You know,” Schwartz said quietly at 
last, “I’m going to miss this in the Army 
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cowsoy: Well, I be dawggoned ef [ ain't roped me a 
| steer an’ pulled him plumb outa shape! I— 
° . 
CAMEL: Pardon. Prince. But Tam not a steer. Tam a 
camel. Lam the Paul Jones Camel. And Lam not out 






















of shape. i— CAMEL: Pardon, O Possessor of the Mighty 
cowsoy: Shuh! Who ever heard 0° camels in Bowed Legs. But Lam the Paul Jones Camel. 
Wvomin’? Dawggonit, pardner, IL reckon vou are just ?}: A living symbol of the dryness in the mag- 
a steer what don’t want to be branded. I nificent dry Paul Jones whiskey. And I come 


lo explain how this dryness, or lack of sweet- 
ness, brings out all the flavor of Paul Jones. 













Permits vou to enjoy the full richness of a 
fine whiskey! 

cowsoyY: You come all the way out here just 
to tell us that? Pardner, seems like vou was 
wastin’ time. Ain’t nobody on this range got 
no money fer expensive, superlative whiskies! 












CAMEL: [Xxpensive? Ah no, O Wrestler of Cattle. Paul 
Jones, for allits magnificence, is most moderately priced. 
cowsoy: Well now dawggonit. Camel! Dawggonit, 
pardner! You jus’ leave me unwrassle vou from that 
there rope and we're headin’ fer town an’ some o° that 
dry Paul Jones! 
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An Explanation to our Friends 


[* YOUR BAR or package our distilleries are devoted 







store is sometimes out of 100°% to the production of al- ( , 
Paul Jones, please be patient. cohol for explosives, rubber, LJ c , 
We are trying to apportion and other war products Q L L , 
€ B > ‘ « « . SA é 
our pre-war stocks to assure (Our prices have not been in- 
| youa continuing supply until creased — except for govern- 
the war is won. Meanwhile, ment taxes.) 






A blend of straight whiskies—90 proof. 
branuktort Distilleries, Inc., Louisville & Baltimore. 
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RESUMABLY it would be a very nice 
idea—in some happy future of two 
chickens in every pot and two heli- 
copters on every rooftop—if each 
hunter of birds and waterfowl could be 
equipped with a battery of specialized 
shotguns for his needs. Each fortunate 
citizen might have, for example, a light, 
open-bored 20 gauge for quail; a medium- 
weight 16 or 12, bored modified for doves, 
pheasants, and such game; and a heavy, 
long-barreled 12 gauge, using maximum 
loads for waterfowl. Actually a 10 gauge 
might be in order for such shooting. 
Such a set-up, however, sounds a good 
deal more pleasant than it really would 
be, because it ignores the fundamental 
fact that shotgun shooting is done swift- 
ly and by feel, and that a good shot’s 
“aiming” or “pointing” is much less of a 
conscious process than it is with a rifle. 
It also overlooks a_ second funda- 
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One Shotgun for All Jobs | 


mental—that there is not a great deal 
of difference among shotguns of various 
gauges as compared with the difference 
among various rifle calibers. A _  .22 
Hornet and a .3875 Magnum are both 
center-fire cartridges, but otherwise they 
are as different as day and night. The 
big .375 will knock large, ponderous ani- 
mals for a loop, beasts that the Hornet 
would hardly tickle. On the other hand, 
a little pip-squeak of a .410 is a better 
goose gun within 25 yd. than a 10 gauge 
Magnum, which roars like Niagara and 
kicks like a mule, is at 75. For most 
shooting, the difference between a 20 
gauge, a 16 gauge, or a 12 gauge with 
maximum loads is academic rather than 
actual. The 20 handles 1 oz. of shot 
very nicely, the 16 uses 1%, and the 
standard 12 only 14%. The more pellets 
a gun shoots the farther it will send a 
killing pattern—such factors as choke 
being equal — but 








WON'T SWEETEN THINGS FOR HITLER! 





This big cylinder was designed for the peacetime purpose of 
coating medicinal pills with sugar. But like a lot of machines 
it has gone to war. Today it covers pellets of gunpowder with 1% os. 
‘ graphite, in the plant of the Western Cartridge Co., so that / 
handling of powder won't create a charge of static electricity 


the difference of 
only % oz. of shot 
isatrifle compared 
with weights of 
bullets in various 
rifles. 
Furthermore, 
velocities of shot 
charges cannat 
vary nearly so 
much as the ve- 
locities of rifle bul- 
lets. A .30/30 bullet 
leaves the muzzle 
atsomething more 
than 2,000 ft. a sec- 
ond, whereas the 
little slug from the 
Swift speeds along 
nearly twice as 
fast—2,200 for the 
standard 170-gr. 
.30/30 bullet as 
against 4,140 for 
the 48-gr. Swift 
bullet. For the 
sake of compari- 
son, let us look at 
some shot-charge 
velocities. The 
high-velocity 12 
gauge shells, using 
11, oz. of shot 
from 2*,-in. cases, 
move their charge 
over a 40-yd. range 
at the rate of 975 
ft. a second, 
whereas the ordi- 
nary loads, using 
move at 
935. A 20 gauge 
high-velocity shell, 
using 1 oz., has an 
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Editor 








The light 16 gauge is a fine all-round gur 
but the big Magnum I0 should be confined + 
special work, such as pass-shooting at duck 





average velocity over a 40-yd. range 

910, and even the relatively light skeet 

load of No. 9’s travels at 890 in the 20. 4 
The point of all this is that a lot of 

the lore on the killing power of variou 

gauges as dreamed up by armchai 

ballisticians is so much bunk. The 1. 

will kill a little farther than the 16 be 

cause it will put the same amount 

shot into a given area a little farthe! 

For the same reason the 16 will kill 

little farther than the 20, and the 20 

little farther than the 28. 
However, the difference 

amount to a great deal among th 

gauges. A bird hit by six pellets of N 

7144 shot at 40 yd. doesn’t know if thé 

were fired from a 20 or a 10. Difference 

in velocity, as far as killing power go¢ 

are also very slight, and only a hel 

bent theorist would find any differen 

of effect between a shot pellet travelin; 

at a velocity of 750 ft. a second wh¢ 

it struck game and one traveling at 70! 
Actually, shotgun ballistics aren't 

greatly different from what they wer 

back in the black-powder days. Chille« 

and copperized shot deliver better pat 

terns because they are deformed les 

in passage through the bore, and pri 

gressive-burning powders give somé 

what higher velocities with lower pres 


doesn 
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On March 13th, 1914, M. A. Robinson, Winchester 
Ballistic Engineer, stepped out to the regular pro- 
duction line and picked up the nearest 12-gauge re- 
peating shotgun. It happened to be a Model 97, Num- 
ber 128195... he could have chosen any other—even 
the one you have—because every Winchester gun is 
of equal perfection. 

One of many Winchester guns, assigned exclu- 
sively to testing millions of Winchester shotshells 
annually, this particular Model 97, NUMBER 
128195, has been fired continuously for 29 years. 
Now affectionately known as “Old Reliable’’, this 
veteran* of two wars, having already fired 1,247,000 
shots, tests the Winchester shells used today in 
training aerial machine gunners on how to “lead”’ 








Winchester’s Famous Shotgun 


Miele 





Now Tests for the Air Corps 
—After Firing 1.247.000 Rounds 


in 29 Years 


fast-moving Axis planes ... how to shoot them out 
of the skies. 

Old Reliable ‘‘patterns’’ today, on actual test, are 
materially above the passing-pattern percentage for 
a new gun of its gauge. 


Any shotgun must handle fast and easy. But, more 
than that, as “Old Reliable’ conclusively proves, 
when you choose a WINCHESTER you get a gun 
that is extra strong and safe... . that has long service 
built into it. That’s why hunters the world over im- 
plicitly trust Winchester. 


When peace comes always be sure to look for that 
Proof Mark on any gun you buy. It guarantees 
the finest arm human skill can build. 


*“Old Reliable’ has had its firing pin and spring 
renewed once. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY 


New Haven, Conn. 


Division of WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
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“On Guard for America Since 1866” 
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sures and less shot deformation. Bet- 
ter-made wads and more scientific 
crimping also contribute to better pat- 
terns. Still, compared with the progress 
in rifle ballistics, improvement in shot- 
gun performance has been slight. The 
reason? Elementary, Dr. Watson! A 
shot pellet is round, the finest shape in 
the world, next to a cube, to lose velocity 
quickly. The more velocity a shot pellet 
is given, the faster it sheds it. The only 
ways a pellet can be made to retain ve- 
locity better are to make it larger o1 
heavier. Since lead is the heaviest cheap 
metal, the man looking for anything 
heavier will feel a bit frustrated. With 
maximum loads, a 12 can give the same 
pattern density with larger shot at a 
given distance—and larger shot, because 
of their greater mass and higher re- 
tained velocity, have greater striking 
energy. 

However, that difference is not very 
great. The maximum load of 1% oz. 
used in the 12 gauge will put slightly less 
No. 5 shot into a 30-in. circle at 40 yd. 
than the l-oz. 20 gauge maximum load 
will place with No. 6, the degree of choke 
being equal. The reason, of course, is 
that the l-oz. load of No. 6 contains 
slightly more shot than the 1'%4-oz. load 
of No. 5's. The figures are approximate- 
ly 225 against 215, if you want to get 
technical about it. Anyone who has the 
notion that 4’s in a 12 gauge will throw 
as dense a pattern as 6’s in a 20, as I have 
heard some claim, is talking through his 
hat. If you want the figgers for that, 
there are 170 No. 4's in a 12. When you 
realize that there are only 110 No. 2’s in 
114 oz. of shot and when you determine 
the area over which a charge of shot 
will spread at 70 yd. by shooting at a 
barn (preferably a large one), you will 
also reajize that those long shots have 
something of an act of God about them. 

Furthermore, the advantage which the 
12 has over the 16 or 20 in throwing more 
shot comes in the portion of the killing 
range where it counts for little—out be- 
yond 40 yd. Velocity has fallen off by 
that time and the shooter's ability to hit 
has become much more handicapped be- 
cause the problem of lead is becoming 
complicated. When it comes to the dif- 


ference in effective range between a 12, 
well, 


with its 14 oz., and a 16, with 1'x 





This 16 gets doves regularly. Weighing 7 Ib., 
it has two sets of Larrels for different jobs 





you answer that yourself. Under hunt- 
ing conditions—not on a patterning 
board, mind you, but under hunting con- 
ditions—the question is almost as aca- 
demic as that favorite of the heavy 
thinkers of the Middle Ages: how many 
angels can dance on the point of a 
needle? Even on a patterning board 
the difference is still pretty dog-goned 
academic. Once upon a time, when shells 
could be obtained simply by walking in- 
to a sporting-goods store and laying a 
modest piece of change on the counter, 
I burned up several boxes trying to figure 
that one out. Using two full-choke 16 
gauge guns and two full-choke 12’s, and 
shooting at targets which were outlines 
of the body size of mallards, I found 
that with various makes of ammunition 

-Western, Remington, Winchester, Pe- 
ters, and Federal—the 12 had only about 
5 yd. advantage over a 16. The hunter 
who can tell the difference between 40 
and 45 yd. is a better man than I. 

All of this leads up to the point of our 
little essay—that the gunner who leaps 
from gun to gun, from gauge to gauge, 
from weight to weight, from stock length 
to stock length, and all for some ad- 
vantage which is nonexistent at the 
worst and slight at the best, is something 
of achump. Stated in another way, the 
gunner who will bring home more bun- 
nies, ducks, pheasants, and quail over 
the stretch is the one who wisely chooses 
an all-round gun and who sticks to it 
so that he can get used to its handling 
qualities to the extent that it becomes 
part of him. 

The sourest shooting I have done for 
a good many years came one season when 
it happened that a lot of manufacturers 
of shotguns and attachments sent me, at 
the opening of the bird season, about a 
dozen guns with the request that I try 
them out. Gauges ran from .410 to 10 
gauge, weight from 5% to 11 Ib., and bar- 
rel length from 24 to 32 in. For once in 
my life I was in a position to take out 
the ideal gun for each shooting job. All 
season I got steadily worse, and at the 
end I was missing birds I should have 
killed with a sling shot; yes, every time 
I lifted a gun my friends averted their 
heads in shame. 

Except for those geniuses who can 
shoot well with anything that burns pow- 
der and has a hole all the way through, 
any gunner will do better with an un- 
suitable gun he is used to than with a 
suitable gun which has a strange hang 
and feel. The ordinary man is far bet- 
ter off with a compromise gun bored and 
hefted for a variety of shooting condi- 
tions, or with a gun which can be 
adapted to various game at various 
ranges. 

Let us take a look at the specifica- 
tions for a good all-round shotgun for 
the one-gun man, a weapon which will do 
excellently for grouse or woodcock in 
thick cover or for waterfowl at fairly 
long range. In the first place, it can be 
any sort of a gun a man fancies—auto- 
matic, pump, or double. However, if it 
were my gun it wouldn’t be an auto. The 
self-loaders are fine, efficient guns, ad- 
mitted; but me no likee. For me they 
swing slowly, balance poorly, and look 
like the devil. Some folks go for them, 
just as some go for fat girls. Me? I 
like doubles, pumps, and small dames. 
Now that we've got that bit of personal 
prejudice out of the way, let’s get down 
to the specifications for that all-round 
gun. 

It should be light enough so that it can 
be carried all day in quail or cottontail 
cover without seeming unduly heavy, and 
it should be heavy enough so it will car- 
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Simple in design and strong, the double re- 
mains the favorite of an army of sportsmen 


ry through on a swing at passing doves 
and ducks. Except those intended for 
a woman, a young boy, or an invalid, 
guns weighing 5*,-6% lb. are distinctly 
too light for practical use, even though 
they are pleaSant to carry around. They 
handle erratically, and it is too easy to 
slow or stop the swing unconsciously 
when using them. Likewise, the gu: 
weighing upward of 8 lb. is sluggish in 
action, tiresome to carry, and good only 
in the duck blind or in a pass. Probably 
most men will do their best work with 
a gun weighing around 7 lb., no more 
than 744 and probably no less than 6*, Ib. 

Barrels of this all-round gun should be 
relatively short—from 26 to 28 in. for 
doubles and no more than 26 in. for 
pumps or autos with their long receivers. 
The long 30 and 32-in. barrels, which 
many gunners swear by, give muzzle 
velocities only slightly higher than do 
26-in. barrels, and there is no difference 
in killing power in the field. The only 
advantages of the long barrels are a 
steadier swing at birds passing at long 
range and the very doubtful one of a 
longer sighting radius and consequently 
more accurate holding. Those piffling 
gains must be paid for, even in wildfowl 
shooting, by sluggish handling, by awk- 
wardness, by added weight, all of which 
take their toll. 

As far as choke goes, the owner of the 
pump or auto has only to get one of the 
variable-choke devices and he is all fixed 
up. The Cutts Comp, the Poly-Choke 
or the Weaver-Choke, are all good prac- 
tical attachments. The Weaver and the 
Cutts have delivered for me slightly 
denser full-choke patterns and slightly 
more even wide-open cylinder patterns 
for skeet shooting or for close-range 
work on upland game. However, the 
Poly is decidedly convenient and pro- 


duces excellent patterns between im- 
proved-cylinder and modified choke 
which are the real field patterns. For 
best handling, the barrel on which 4 


Cutts Comp or a Weaver-Choke is (to 
installed should be cut to a length of 
from 20 to 24 in., with 22 about right 
With the Poly, an overall length of 25 
in. makes a fast-handling and efficient 
gun. 

The man who fancies the double can 
get an extra pair of barrels. A good 
combination has (Continued on page 54 















































































Many thousands of our fighters learned to 
shoot in the nation’s duck marshes. There they 
learned, too, of the greater effectiveness of the 
Western Super-X shot shell the long range 
wildfowl load with short shot string. 
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L.L. Bean’s Book on 
How to Hunt, Fish 
andCamp 











HUNTING is the answer to hun- 

dreds of letters ask- 

FISHING ing for information 
on these subjects 

and Hunting and Fish- 

CAMPING ing has been the au- 

thor’s only hobby 

from the time he was 

By sixteen years of age. 

L. L. Bean The information in 

this book has been 

acquired through 

‘*thard knocks’’ and 

actual experience, as 


financially for many 
a guide 


the writer was unable years 


to go to public camps or hire 


The book has 43 chapters, is printed on extra 
good paper, cloth bound, with 114 illustrations, 
108 pages 

No one should enter the big woods without 
being posted on Chapters 3, 13, 14 15 and 16 
These five chapters are printed in duplicate to 
cut out and carry on your person when big 
game hunting 
Price $1 Postpaid anywhere in United States or Canada 


Send for free 16 page prospectus 


L. L. Bean, Inc. 
+5 Book Dept. 


Mfrs, Fishing & Camping Speciaities 


Freeport, Me. 








A*SIGHT' BETTER 








because it cleans firearms easier and 
keeps them shootin; longer with ab- 
solute protection from rust. 
















New 2 Oz. Bottle 
Hardware & Sports Stores 
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HANDBOOK 
& CATALOG 


Twice as big. 176 pages. 
All articles revised. Bet- 
ter illustrations. Printed 
in two colors. Complete 
section on cameras, 
boats, outboard motors. 
Latest prices. . . Order 
your equipment now on 
our Time Payment Plan. 











POSTPAID 
REFUNDED ON YOUR 
ist PURCHASE OF $5 OR MORE 


PARKER-WHELEN Co., wef Dwasnincron.'s. < 
GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE | 


“The best epescund boot in the world” 
Manufactured Since 1850 
Water-Proof, Genuind Pac Moccasin, Hand Sewed, 
Made to Measure. A pound or two lighter than the 
average boot: easy to put on and take off: no hooks 
to catch a strap hoids boot in place, and also 
one as ankle a ort 
CEPT NO IMfrAa TIONS! Get the original Gokey 


























eove Sauvage only by writing for measure biank 
and Footwear Catalog 
GOKEY COMPANY 
Dept.15 St. Paul, Minnesota 
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one set bored improved-cylinder (40-45 
percent) in the right barrel, modified 
(60-65 percent) in the left; the other set 
might well be bored modified and full 
(60-65 percent and 70-75 percent). With 
such a choice, a gunner is pretty well 
fixed up for everything from woodcock 
to ducks. 

However the one-gun man solves the 
business of varying his patterns, I'll 
guarantee that he’ll use the open borings 
a lot more often than the close ones. The 
first year I owned a double-barrel skeet 
gun with an extra set of modified and 
full barrels I thought I would try those 
open barrels on doves for a few shots and 
then put on the choke barrels. Through 
the entire season I never took the set off. 
Another chap I know went through an 
entire duck season with a pair of bar- 
rels bored improved-cylinder and quarter 
choke. He, too, had an extra set of bar- 
rels which he seldom used. I'm not say- 
ing that there is no place for the tight 
pattern and full choke, but full choke is 
by no means the choke for an all-round 
gun, since practically all upland game is 
killed within 35 yd., and so is a high per- 
centage of all waterfowl. 

The all-round gun very definitely is 
not the standard long-tom pump which 
weighs 8 lb. or more and wears full-choke 
barrels 30 in. long. A man carrying such 
a cannon after quail, doves, woodcock, 
or grouse is as overgunned as if he went 
hunting for Pennsylvania white-tail deer 
470 double-barrel express rifle 
weighing 12 lb. Thousands of men have 
shifted from heavy, clumsy, over-choked 
mortars to lighter, shorter-barreled, 
faster-handling guns, and their shooting 
on everything has improved from 25 to 
75 percent. 

Auto, pump, or double 
Gauge can be 12, 16, or 
vast amount of difference. 
round gun should be easy to carry, fast 
to handle, steady on the swing, and mod- 
erately bored. If all gunners stuck to 
guns within these specifications, they 
would perform more consistently and 
lot more fun. 


KILLING POWER AND 
THE SUPER-DUPER .22'S 


the I'll be dog- 
know, but none of my hot- 
seem to kill any too well on 
larger than ‘chucks or jack 
rabbits. That is my experience, and it 
is also the experience of a good many 
correspondents. The calibers I am refer- 
ring to are the .22 Hornet, the 2-R Lovell, 
and the .218 Bee. By all laws of good 
those 
hot little bullets weighing from 41 to 50 
gr. ought to kill animals of medium size 

bobcats, coyotes, and foxes—as though 
they had been hit by lightning. Actual- 
ly they do not seem to. Driven at still 
higher velocities in the Swift and Var- 
minter, bullets of that weight knock such 
varmints for a loop, but not at velocities 
of from 2,650 ft. a second, as in the Hor- 
net, to around 3,100 in the 2-R. 

The first hot-shot .22 in history, the 
.22 Savage Hi-Power, was a miserable 
failure on deer, so much so that my na- 
tive state of Arizona has made it illegal 
to hunt any big game, from javelinas to 
deer and antelope, with a bullet weighing 
less than 87 gr. The .250/3000 cartridge 
with the 87-gr. bullet at 3,000 proved it- 


take your pick. 
20 without any 
But the all- 


® Just what reason is, 
goned if I 
shot .22’s 


anything 
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self entirely adequate at moderate ran; 
even on large mule deer, but the .22 } 
Power was a flopperoo. 

On even small deer, dressing out at 
from 70 to 85 or 90 Ib., rifles of the 
Hornet-.218 Bee class aren’t much good 
M. L. Stith, the ’scope-mount maker, t 
me he knows of many instances whi 
those rifles have been used on deer. A 
very-well-placed shot on unfrightened 
deer will result in death in a few m 
utes, he says; but even a well-placed shot 
on a scared deer will mean a long chase 
and probably a lost deer 


to 


My own 2-R Lovell is a magnificently 
accurate little rifle, a certain killer on 
jack rabbits to 250 yd. and the best 
prairie-dog rifle by far that I have 
ever used. However, its record on t 


larger varmints is so sour that I have 
practically quit carrying it after jacks 
because in jack-rabbit country coyot 
or bobcats are likely to pop up at any 
minute. 

One coyote ran up the side of a wide 
arroyo and was on top of the ridge when 
I put the cross hairs right on the mid- 





dle of his rump and pulled the trigg 

He fell in tall grass and I could see } 

tail waving. When I got over the: : 
however, the coyote had scrammed, and 
there remained only a few drops of 


blood. I saw another coyote watchi! 
me from behind a clump of prickly pe 
his head sticking out one end, his t 
out of the other. I held where his sho 


der should be, touched her off. The c 
ote beat it, and I couldn’t reload tl 
single-shot rifle fast enough to get 
another shot. The bullet had blown 


on two prickly pear leaves and if t! 
coyote was touched at all, it was with 
fragment of bullet jacket 

Another time I saw a bobcat faci 
me at about 60 yd. I put the cross ha 
right on the middle of its brisket 
touched her off. Away went the bol 
cat, hard hit but able to navigate, with 
a front leg swinging from a brok 
shoulder. A gray desert fox, hit at 25( 
yd., had enough strength to pick hin 
self, run 50 yd., and plunge down a 
badger hole. A coyote, hit in the lungs 
50 yd. with a Hornet, ran 50 yd. befor 
it was hit again in about the same pla: 
It went down this time, but got up and 


ran another hundred yards before a neck 
shot finished it. 

Just what the reason for all this is, I 
do not know. Maybe there is a hex 
on me. Actually, I think the answer 


in the light weight of the bullets coupled 
with the small area of cross section 

a .257 or a .250/3000, bullets weighing 

a great deal more, and at about the s 
velocity, kill very well. Any dope <« 
respondents have will be appreciated, as 
the experience of 100 men is worth a 
more than that of one. 


CHANGING POINTS 
OF IMPACT 


® Just for the record and for the inf 
mation of the boys who want to char 
bullet weights without resighting thei! 
rifles, here are some concrete instan 
which have come to my attention lat: 

A friend of mine who is a good deer 
hunter and a pretty good shot, but who 
is woefully short on theory, couldn't hit 
a deer with his .30/30. By the time 
had completely foozled several standing 
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shots at 100 yd., he decided something 
was wrong. I suggested that he try 
hooting at a paper target, in spite of the 
fact that his supply of hulls was limited. 
He did so. Previously he’d used the 170- 
vr. soft-point bullets, but without pay- 
ing much attention, he had shifted to the 
150 gr. With them, his rifle shot 7 in. 
high at 100 yd. He was putting those bul- 
ets right over the backs of the bucks. 

Another friend and I were planning an 
elk hunt. His rifle was a restocked 1917 
Snfield sporter, mine a restocked Spring- 
field. Both were ’scope-sighted to put the 
standard 150-gr. bullet, at 2,960 ft. a sec- 
ond 1% in. high at 100 yd. We loaded up 
some ammunition using the 220-gr. Win- 
chester-Western Silvertip bullets with 52 
gr. of No. 4350 powder for an estimated 
velocity of between 2,500 and 2,550. His 
rifle put those bullets 8 in. above the old 
point of impact with the 150-gr. stuff; 
mine put exactly the same load 7 in. low 
at 100 yd. and about 3 in. to the left. 

All of which is a pain in the neck, but 
that is the way most rifles act. Why? 
Differences in bedding, in the size of the 
chamber, possibly in the character of the 
barrel steel. The man who merrily 
changes bullet weights or even brands 
of ammunition without checking up on 
his rifle’s performance is letting himself 
in for some discouraging misses! 


STEEL NOW USED 
FOR CARTRIDGE CASES 


® Looks very much as though the West- 
ern Cartridge Company has licked the 
problem of making cartridge cases out 
of steel. For 30 years they have carried 
on research to find a way of drawing 
steel as brass is drawn. Now that the 
technicians are successful, Western has 
turned the process over to the entire 
industry, and it will save millions of 
pounds of critical brass. 

Ordinary steel has a directional grain 
like wood, and has a tendency to crack 
along grain lines. Western nondirection- 
al steel has eliminated that, and it is 
thus possible to get smooth, even draws. 
In many cases, according to John Olin, 
vice president of the company, the same 
dies once used to draw brass are now 
drawing steel. The Western process also 
makes possible the manufacture of steel 
bullet jackets. They .are coated with 
gilding metal and save enormous quanti- 
ties of copper. A sheet of nondirectional 
steel is coated with 10 percent copper 
alloy on both top and bottom and five 
times the number of bullet jackets can 
be produced from the same amount of 
critical copper formerly used. 

In the first World War, the Germans 
had a process for making both cases and 

ickets out of steel, and they are un- 
doubtedly using it in this war too. The 
Western process is the first successful 
ne in this country. 

Don't be surprised if a lot of steel 
Cases are used in commercial calibers 
fter the war. They will make possible 

uch higher working pressures, as the 
brass case is now the weak link in the 
modern bolt-action rifle. With steel 
pressures of 70,000-75,000 lb. are 
nreeze, 


( Ss 


SHORT SHOTS 


® Sniping ’scopes, which were sadly neg- 
lected by the Army before war broke 
out, have proved very useful at the front. 
The grapevine has it that the standard 
American sniping rifle is a Remington- 
made Springfield fitted with a Weaver 
330 ’scope on Redfield Junior mounts— 
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exactly the same outfit which thousands 
of sportsmen have used for deer. 
Grapevine also has it that the M1 Garand 


is being fitted with an offset mount pe r- | 
‘Scope not specified | 


mitting clip loading. 
but probably the 330.... 
of ’scopes, Bill Weaver writes that he is 
working on some to be brought out after 
the war and so good that they will make 
those famous German lens makers yell, 
“Kamerad!” But those ’scopes will have 
to be pretty hot to beat the 330. 

Chap back from Guadalcanal tells me 
that the Nip snipers are all equipped 
with rifles of 7.7 mm. caliber, which use 
a cartridge a good deal like the .30/06, 
and not with the 6.5 mm. He further 
says that .30/06 cartridges will cham- 
ber in the Jap rifles but the Jap car- 
tridges cannot be chambered in the 
Springfield or the Garand. His report on 
the accuracy of Jap snipers: “Lousy!” 
J. R. Buhmiller, the barrel maker, has 
come to the conclusion that there are 
some Varminter fans among you readers 
“Tell the boys I’m dead or something,” 
he writes. “I got 214 letters on one mail 
train, and I’m up to my ears.” . Shot 
the .257 with the 125-gr. Barnes spitze1 
bullet at 2,900 ft. a second at 300 yd. the 
other day. Rifle was sighted in to hit 
exact point of aim at 200. Bullets landed 
114 in. low at 300, which would give a 
fall of only 1% minutes from 200 to 300 
or exactly the same as the 130-grain .270 


What the .270 has in velocity, the .257 
with that load makes up in the great 


sectional density of that long 125-g1 
bullet. I still don’t believe it. Shot a 
coyote with the same load. Held right 
on but he was 275 yd. away. Bullet 
smacked him right where the intersection 
of the cross hairs lay.—Jack O’Connor 


- Shooters’ Problems 
| JACK O'CONNOR will be glade to help 


you get the best results from your fire- 
corms—rifle, shotgun, or pistol. Addre<s 
your questions to him in care of this mag- 
azine, inclosing sufficient postage for his 
reply, which will be sent to you by mail. | 





Barrel Trimming Ruins Choke 


Question: My 12 gauge, full-choke, pum 
shotgun has 32-in. barrels. Although this gu 
practically new and in perfect condition, I fir 
that the long barrel makes it awkward to handle 
in thick cover. (I use it mostly for rabbits 
I have been thinking of having the Larre 
shortened to about 26 in. What effect would 
this have en choke?—A. F., Me. 





f 


Answer: If you chop that barrel off to 26 in. 
you will have nothing left but a true cylinder, 
which gives very patchy and unreliable patterns, 
making it impossible for you to kill consistent- 
ly beyond 20 yd. Consequently, I'd suggest you 
get one of the variable-choke devices installed 
on that gun. Have the barrel cut to 25 in. when 


the device is installed.—J. O'C. 


Rifle for a Girl 


Question: I am a girl, 18, and very much 

iterested in guns and hunting. I have a .22 ‘ond 
wish to purchase a big-game rifle. However, I 
don’t know exactly what I want. I am tall and 
slender and do not want a rifle with too much 
What do you think of Winchester’s .257 
nut a .30/302?—M. L., Calif | 


recoil 
Roberts? How abs 


Answer: I am always glad to hear from a | 
girl—I think more of them should hunt. My | 
wife hunts with me all the time and she gets a 
big kick out of it. The best bet for you would | 
be the .250 /3000 Savage, preferably in the short 
light, handy Model 99-T. The rifle is easy to 
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Recoil Plate 
Right, Sear 


I left Fron Sight Right, 
Center, Rear Sigh Lower left, Key 


Among the typical products that 
Lyman is furnishing in the emer- 
geney are the parts illustrated for 


the U. S. Carbine 30, M1. 


We are proud of the opportunity to 


Caliber 


assist in making this Carbine the 
best gun of its kind available to 


our soldiers. 
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A new stock - Bishop 


This improved stock is more complete- 
finished, has a design of cheek piece that 

will allow reducing the height of comb to con- 

form to any type sights. Price $5.00 for any make 

bo it action rifle. Send postage for four pounds. 
talog on request 


E. ¢. BISHOP & SON 
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High Standard experience 
and equipment are now all 
out for Victory. Target Pistols will 
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the duration of the war. 
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carry and recoil is very moderate. The 7 mm. 
or the .257 in Winchester Model 70 would also 
be nice, but the latter is rather heavy. Don’t 
get a .30/30. I don’t think you'd be happy with 
one or shoot well with it.—J. O’C. 


Heavy Barrel Helps 


Question: I have a .30/06, with 20-in. barrel, 
that I’m thinking of mounting with a ‘scope. 
Could I kill crows and hawks at 200 yd. with it? 
If I don’t use the .30/06 I may acquire a .220 
Swift, a .257, or a .270. My shooting would be at 
hawks, coyotes, and an occasional deer. Which 
of the three rifles would you recommend? Which 
has the fastest bullet? —A. D. B., Okla. 


Answer: If you are going to shoot crows at 
200 yd. you need a ’scope of from 4X to 8X, and 
the most accurate cartridge you can get. With 
the .30/06 I think you'd have a very tough time 
killing crows beyond 150 yd.; even at that 
distance I don’t believe you'd make too good an 
need a heavy, long 


average. For crows, you 
barrel and a ‘scope of high power. I'd suggest 
a .22 Varminter, a .257, or a .270 in a rifle 
weighing about 10% Ib. 


If you have an opportunity I'd suggest that 
you get a .257 or a .270 rather that a Swift, be- 
cause either is less wind-sensitive and a better 
deer rifle. The Swift, with a velocity of 4,140 
with a 46-gr. bullet, is the fastest of the lot. 
The .270, driving a 100-gr. bullet at a velocity 
of 3,540 ft. a second, is next. The 87-gr. bullet 
of the .257 will travel along at about 3,250. 

I use, for varmint shooting, two rifles—one 
weighing 11 Ib., the other 10%. If carried with 
a sling the weight doesn’t bother me at all and 
they are more accurate than a lighter rifle.— 


J. oc. 
Reticule for ‘Chuck Shooting 


Question: I have a .25/20 Savage sporter 
with a peep sight which I have used on ‘chucks 
for years. My shots are from 75 to 150 yd. I 
like the longer shots but find that under certain 
conditions of light and foliage I cannot obtain a 
clear view of the front sight against the ‘chuck. 
So I am fitting my rifle with a Weaver 29-S 
‘scope with low mounts. What type of reticule 
would you recommend—the post or cross hair? — 


N. W. M., Pa. 


Answer: Your best bet would undoubtedly be 
the cross-hair reticule. It’s much better for 
your type of shooting than the post. I had a 
25/20 equipped with the 29-S ‘scope and liked 
it very much. Another fine little reticule gadget 
is the Lee dot. After you've tried your ’scope a 
while you might consider having the dot in- 
stalled.—J. O’C. 


Safe Spanish Pistol 


Question: I was very much interested in your 
comments on the “pot-metal’’ Spanish pistols 
because I happen to own a Spanish pistol known 
as the “Pistola Automatica ‘Bufalo’ Cal. 6.35.” 
Can you give me any information about this 
pistol? Is the 6.35 the same as .32 caliber? 
—B. R. W., Md. 


Answer: The “Bufalo’”’ Spanish pistol is one 
of the reputable makes, and consequently I do 
not think you got stuck. I don’t believe that 
yours is chambered for the .32 A.C.P. cartridge, 
because that is known in Europe as the 7.65 mm. 
Instead is is chambered for the 6.35 mm. Berg- 
mann, which is the same as the .25 caliber 
A.C.P. cartridge made in this country.—J. O'C. 


.348 or .30/06? 


Question: I'm trying to make a choice between 
a .348 and a .30/06, and have been confused by 
the opinions I hear. Some friends say that a 
.30/06 is better, has a lower trajectory, doesn’t 
kick so much, and has the advantage of many 
loadings. Others point out that the .348 is 
lighter to carry and will kill game that the 
30 06 cannot kill.—D. L. C., Ind. 


Answer: If I could have only one rifle and 
had to choose between the .30/06 and .348 I 
* believe I would pick the .30 06. As your friends 
have suggested, it's a much more versatile rifle. 
The .30/06 is a good vermin gun and in addi- 
tion is good for any North American mammal 
with the proper bullets. It's a good rifle for 
the handloader and the cartridge is distributed 





all over the world. Also, it is O. K. for moun- 
tain and plains shooting. 

On the other hand, the .348 is not a good 
rifle for the handloader because the cases 
stretch and have to be full-length-resized each 


time. It’s really a big-game rifle and nothing 
else. Its trajectory is not so flat as that of the 
.30/06; recoil is about the same. All in all, 


then, I'd select the .30/06.—J. O’C. 


Receiver Sight 


Question: I have a .35 Remington pump rifle, 
Model 141, and would like to put a peep sight on 
it. What type would you recommend for hunting 
in northern Wisconsin where the brush is quite 
heavy?—K. H., Wis. 


Answer: Since that pump has rather a heavy 
recoil I think your best bet would be a receiver 
sight like the Lyman No. 38, 21, or 56A. With 
heavy recoil present, the conventional tang sight 
is uncomfortably close to the eye and might 


injure it.—J. O’C. 


Magnum 12 


Question: I have a Winchester 12 Magnum 
and when using Magnum 2’s on geese I seem to 
hit every goose in the flock with very poor re- 
sults. I know that with big shells it blows 
the pattern, hence my problem. Would you 
advise me to have the barrel rebored to a 
modified choke or to a more open bore? In- 
cidentally I am only a fair shot and would like 
to improve my shooting.—O. D. R., Calif. 


Answer: Before you do anything drastic with 
that 12 gauge Magnum you ought to do some 





sions. Your gun may be shooting high or loy 
for you. 
My own private hunch is that the comp!ica 


tions lie in your use of No. 2 shot. That shot 
gun throws a lot of lead, but not enough sg 
that you can use No. 2 shot and get very much 
of a pattern. Frankly, I think that if yoy 
switched to No. 4’s you'd kill a lot more geese 
and have a lot more fun. However, if yoy 
find that your gun will not pattern well with 


No. 4’s you might get some work done on the 
choke.—J. O’C. 
Erosion by Shorts 
Question: My single-shot .22 rifle is am 


bered for the short, long, and Long Rifle 

up to this time I’ve been using shorts. Now 
I've bought a large quantity of Long Rifle bu! 
lets and find they won't fit into the chamber 
of the gun properly, and won't eject. C 
gunsmith repair this or must I go 
shorts?—J. K., New Jersey. 


back 


Answer: You have run into a condition which 
I have warned about several times in these co! 
umns. By using shorts you have eroded the 
chamber of your rifle and the .22 Long Rifle 
bullets stick in the portions of the chamber 
where hot powder gases have roughened 
believe a good gunsmith could polish the 
chamber for you if the erosion has not prog 
ressed too far. If it has, there isn’t anything 
you can do except stick to shorts.—J. O’C 


It's a Krag 


Question: I know of a Springfield rifle I car 
buy very reasonably; it is an 1898 model with 
box-type magazine on the side. The rifle is ir 


patterning. Pattern that baby at 40 yd., 50 yd., A-1 condition. What do you think of it? 

and 60 yd., on a sheet of paper 6 ft. square, if Also, I notice in reading the “Shooters 

you can get it, and see what becomes of the Problems” that very few ever mention the 

pattern. It may be that you are wounding Savage .303 as a hunting rifle. I own one an 

those geese because your gun isn't centering think that it carries power enough (using the 

the pattern and you need different stock dimen- proper bullet) for anything the average hunter 
The contributor of this little story makes no claim to originality; he 


passing it along only because he enjoyed it and thinks others w 


P IN MY north-Georgia mountains, 

the natives wondered why the rac- 

coons suddenly quit raiding the 
corn patches. They knew that coons 
were terribly fond of sweet corn, that 
they would brave dogs, traps, and hot 
lead to forage in a patch of it. Raccoon 
sign was still plentiful, so it wasn't a 
lack of the animals. 

One day, old Fayette Fortenberry no- 
ticed that a small crack had been gnawed 
in one corner of his corn bin. He thought 
it had been made by rats, and plugged it 
up. Next day he found his plug pulled 
out. This happened several times that 
week, and the strange thing was that 
each time it did, Fayette would find an 
ear of corn on the ground outside his 
bin, with just one kernel missing. 

Fayette fortified himself with a jug and 
sat up one night to solve the mystery. 
The moon was full and brilliant. About 
an hour after midnight, the mountaineer 
saw a couple of raccoons slip into the 
yard and walk cautiously to the corn 
crib. They tugged at the plug, pulled it 
out of the hole, and one of them put in 
his foreleg to the shoulder. He dragged 
out an ear of corn. Both raccoons stud- 
ied the ear carefully for a moment, then 
dug a single grain out of the center. 
They turned and waddled across the 
barnyard and up the cove. 

Fayette picked up his jug and followed. 
They crossed a low gap and went into an 
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exceedingly rich hollow the mountainee! 
had cultivated some years before, but 
had abandoned. Fayette was astonished 
to see that several hundred raccoons 
were gathered in a semicircle. 

The two raccoons stopped in the cen- 
ter of the field and faced each other 
One dug a shallow hole in the earth 
placed the grain of corn exactly in th 
center, scraped dirt over it, and jammed 
his foot quickly down on the spot 

Everyone waited until the moon slid 
into a notch between the ridges. The! 
the animal with his pad against thi 
ground removed it, and a green plant 
sprang into view, took shape, and be 
gan to grow. Ears formed and bulged 
and the two raccoons began to cut them 
off as fast as they ripened. Six other an! 
mals came out of the crowd and begant 
stack the ears. 

Fayette took another swig without re 
moving his eyes from the scene. Thé 
cornstalk had grown plumb out of sight 
But the raccoons kept cutting off ears 
and stacking them on the ground 

Finally, when the stack had grow! 
to the size of a cord of wood, the two cul 
ters stepped back, exhausted. The othe! 
raccoons piled ears of corn on their arms 
like stovewood, and the entire proces 
sion moved down the valley in single filé 
All but two agricultural raccoons. The) 
remained behind to cut down and bur) 
the stalk.—Charles Elliott. 


— ——— — 
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W meet up with. What's your opinion?— 
L. L. Gus Ene. 


Answer: That rifle that you have a chance 
1y is the Model 98 Krag Army rifle, which 

uses the .30/40 cartridge. Although it was made 
at the Springfield arsenal, it is not, properly 
speaking, a Springfield, and the name is never 
applied to it. The action is not of the Mauser 
type, as is the Springfield’s, and it has but one 
locking lug at the head of the bolt instead of 
two, as in the Springfield and Mauser. How- 


ever, it’s adequately strong for .30/40 ammuni- 
ti and if it’s reasonably priced and in good 
shape it's a good buy. The .30/40 uses the 
same bullets as the Springfield, but the cartridge 


case is rimmed rather than rimless; it’s not 
interchangeable with the .30/06. 

The .303 Savage is much like the .30 30, and 
an adequate short-range deer rifle. Because of 
the somewhat heavier bullet, it bears a better 

itation as a moose and bear killer than does 


rey 
the .30/30.—J. O'C. 


Powder for 7 mm. 


Question: I have a 7 mm. and have been re- 
loading with No. 4064 powder. Now I have 

me into possession of some No. 4350, and 
wonder if it would work well with 140 and 
160-gr. spitzer bullets.—F. J. B., Idaho 


Answer: You wouldn’t have much luck re- 

ading the 7 mm. with a 140-gr. bullet and No. 
4350 powder. No. 4064 is your best bet and I 
have found 45 gr. a fine, accurate load. How- 
ever, No. 4350 is perfect for the 160-gr. I'd 
suggest that you try about 47 gr. The maximum 
load is 50 gr. for a velocity of 2.825 ft. a second 
with the 160-gr. bullet. However, the pressures 
are right up there and the recoil a little heavy, 
so I'd start a bit lower.—J. O'C. 


‘Scope for Model 54 


Question: Planning a ‘scope sight for my 
Model 54, .270, I find the following available: 
a Noske 2'4X, a Lyman Alaskan, a Weaver 330, 
and a Zeiss 2'4X. I am afraid that a bolt- 
handle alteration would weaken the rifle, and I'd 
rather like to mount the ’scope so that I could 
use iron sights at the same time. What is your 
advice?—J. L. E., Pa. 


Answer: Forget about the iron sights. A well- 
mounted ’scope is just as reliable as iron sights, 
ind can be used any time they can. For the last 
several years, I have used ‘scope-sighted rifles 
exclusively, and have never missed a shot at big 
game which I could have got with iron sights. 
I've made many hits at long range, at dawn and 
at dusk, that I couldn’t possibly have made with 
iron sights. 

The Stith mount, still available for the ’scopes 
you mention, is excellent. It has a shield over 
the objective which protects the lens from rain, 
snow, or side lights, and I have used a Stith- 
mounted rifle in a driving rain 

Of the glasses you mention, the only one that 
can be mounted low where it belongs, without 
a bolt-handle operation, is the Noske 2'4X. It 
has the longest eye relief of the bunch, about 8 

The others demand a bolt-handle alteration 
for the Model 54, but they can be mounted ahead 
of the safety.—J. O’C. 


Hold Onto It! 


Question: My .35 Winchester lever-action 


fe is in excellent condition and I am quite 
pleased with it, but I wonder how it stacks up 
with the .30/06 and .348. Perhaps I may turn 


. 


t 1 one of the latter calibers.—M. H., Nova 
Scotia 


Answer: The .35 Winchester cartridge is one 
best medium-range cartridges for heavy 


Rame ever turned out. A great many skillful 
rs swear by it for elk and moose. Here is 
the ballistics dope: Over a 200-yd. course the 


t rises 5 in. at 100. The smartest thing to 

uld be to sight the rifle in to hit 2 in. high 

) yd., right on the nose at 150, 3 in. low at 

So sighted, the rifle has an extreme range 

ut 225 yd. on big animals. As a com- 
Parison, the 220-gr. .30/06 bullet rises 3.5 in. 
at 9 yd. over a 200-yd. range. The muzzle 
velocity is 2,410 with the 220-gr. bullet. The 
with the 200-gr. bullet has a muzzle velocity 
520 and a comparable midrange trajectory 
about 4 in. at 200 yd. As you see, the .35 is 
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The skipper’s got a real job on his hands 


working in close to a hostile beach—and 
so has the landing party waiting tensely 
below decks. Among them are snipers— 
men who'll slip quietly away from the 
main body of troops and spread out in 
the forest looking for the enemy. When 
they get a long shot, they’ll rely on a 
rifle that has never failed them—and a 
Weaver 330 Scope for clear vision and 
accurate shooting. This is one of the jobs 


that Weaver products are doing today. 


WEAVER 


MADE IN EL PASO, TEXAS BY W. R.WEAVER CO. 








THE WEAVER-CHOKE is available at your 
dealer’s, complete with any two choke tubes, at 
$9.75. Your dealer may also have Weaver Scopes; 
if not, write us. Perhaps we can help you. 
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Today, Colt skill is devoted to winning the war. 
After the peace, we'll again supply our shooting friends. 


COLT'S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG ARTFORD, CONN. 


HELP US 


FIGHT 
PCANCER 


160,000 Americans die of cancer 
annually. Authorities say many 
of these deaths could be avoided. 





Help us spread the knowledge 
that cancer can, in many cases, be 
cured. Enlist today in your local 
unit of the Women's Field Army. 


In the Metropolitan Area, ad- 
dress the New York City Cancer 
Committee, 130 East 66th Street. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR 
THE CONTROL OF CANCER 


350 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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bags for Civili 
for FREE literature. 


ALASKA SLEEPING BAG Co. 


Dept. OL 312 S.W. Third Ave., Portland, Oregon 


Shipped C.O.D Sleeping 
mm use may not be avail ‘ ng. Write TODAY 
ALL BAGS MONEYBACK GUARANTEED, 
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a good, hard-hitting, medium-range rifle, and 
I would not sell it. It’s no rifle for long-range 
shooting, but where you live I doubt that you 
get very much of that.—/J. O’C. 


Not Too Heavy 


Question: I recently purchased a .401 auto- 
matic clip-loader rifle, and was lucky enough to 
get some cartridges. Is this rifle a little too 
heavy for deer? Can you give me cartridge 
ballistics?—P. D., Mass. 


Answer: You needn’t worry about your rifle 
being too heavy for deer; the chronic sin of 
deer hunters is using rifles that are light 
Yours propels a 200-gr. bullet at a velocity of 
2,140 ft. a second, has a midrange trajectory 
of 5.5 in. over a 200-yd. range; that means it’s 
about a 150-yd. rifle. Sight it in so that the 
bullet strikes about 3 in. high at 100 yd., and 
you won't have to worry about holding high 
up to about 160 yd. That rifle is designed as a 
hard-hitting weapon for deer and large game in 


too 


forested country, and for that purpose it’s a 
honey.—J. O'C 

Bending Barrel Up 
Question: I had a variable-choke device in- 


stalled on my shotgun and now I find that the 
gun shoots about 6 in. low at 20 yd. I have been 
told that the gun barrel may be bent up to 
correct that condition, but I am wondering if it 
is a safe thing to do. Are there any other 
methods by which I could raise the pattern? 
—C. E. F., Calif. 

Answer: I do not think it would hurt your 
barrel at all to give it a slight bend. That is 
very often done with perfect satisfaction. When 
a choke device is put on a gun it makes it shoot 
a little low because you sight low with it and 
as a usual thing the barrel is bent to offset that 

Another method is to raise the comb of your 
gun by building it up with walnut. Also you 
could use a Jostam cheek pad. The comb is, in 
effect, the rear sight of the gun, and raising it 
will raise your point of impact What has 
happened to your gun is that you have, in effect, 
put on a higher front sight—and a higher front 
sight lowers the point of impact.—J. O'C 


Short Krag Barrel 


Question: Last year I purchased a rifle for 
deer, a .30/40 Krag. It has a 24-in. barrel. I'd 
like to know if it was originally this length or 
if it has been cut down. Would cutting the bar- 
rel affect the rifle’s accuracy? Is it safe to 
shoot Silvertip 200-gr. bullets in it? It seems 
to be in quite good condition.—E. B., Conn. 


Answer: Your rifle probably originally had a 
30-in. barrel, because the Krag army rifle was 
made with two barrel lengths—30 in. for the in- 


fantry rifle and 22 in. for the cavalry carbine 
If the job of cutting down your barrel has been 
properly done it will be as accurate as ever 
Do not worry about the strength of your gun, 
either; the .30/40 Winchester ammunition is 
held down to within the pressure limits of the 
old Krag action.—J. O’C. 


Taper Bore 


Question: Are all rifle barrels slightly taper 
bored? I was told that they are, and that there- 
fore it is bad business to off any barrel 
shorter than the manufacturer made it. How- 
ever, I know of many guns so changed that seem 
to shoot all right. I have a Mossberg .22 Model 
46AT that I would like to about 
22 in. for convenience. I use a Weaver ’scope, 
that barrel length, as I see it, has no ad- 
vantage for me, and a short barrel would held 
much steadier offhand, especially in this heavy 


model.—R. E. K., Oreg 


cut 


cut down to 


so 


Answer: A few rifles have been made with a 
taper bore, but rifling is 
taper-bored at all, and bore lands and grooves 


not 


conventional 


are the same size at the breech and muzzle 
You can cut your Mossberg off to 22 in. with- 
out impairing its accuracy and without cutting 


down on velocity. 

If you find the shorter barrel steadier to hold 
offhand your experience is exactly the opposite 
of find the 1 heavier barrel 


mine. I longer an 
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better for offhand shooting because 


more firmly.—J. O’C. 


Handloading for Swift 


to do my own handloadin; 
What would be a good loa 


load 


Question: Want 
for my .220 Swift. 
with the 55-gr. bullet, say the 8-S—one 
to 200 yd. and another good for 350 or 400 


for *chucks? Do you consider the Varmint. 
a better-shooting rifle than the Swift.?—L. W 
D., Pa 

Answer: The dope I get is that the Varmint 
is a little more accurate than the Swift, a 


that Varminter barrels last considerably longs 
However, the Swift is an exceedingly accurat 
cartridge The maximum load with the 55-¢ 
8-S bullet is 42 gr. of No. 4350 for a veloc 
of 3,600 ft. a second. With the bul! 
and No. 4064, the maximum load of 37 

gives 3,500 with the Sisk bullet With t 
55-gr. 8-S bullet, 38.5 gr. of No. 4320 give 3,7 
These loads were worked out by J. B. Smit 
the custom handloader and the man who \v 
instrumental in developing the 8-S bullet 

think I'd use close to maximum loads Iu 
derstand that when the Swift is underload 
its accuracy falls off rather badly. —J. O’C 


same 


The .25/36 


Question: What is the difference between 








Marlin .25/36 and the .25/35? Are the ¢ 
tridges interchangeable? If not, is there a 
thing I can do about it, since the .25/36 f 
der seems to be scarce?—W. S. J., Pa 
Answer: While the .25/36 Marlin cartridgs 
is very similar to the .25/35 W.C.F., the car } 
tridges are not interchangeable. You are pretty ' 
much out on a limb, because the .25/36 car 


tridge has never been popular and ammuniti 
is now very difficult—if not impossible—to ge 


My only suggestion is that you send your rifle 


to the service department, Marlin Repeatins 
Arms Co., New Haven, Conn., and have then 
substitute either a .30/30 or a .32 Special bar ' 
rel But before you do that, be sure you ca 


get ammunition in that latter caliber.—J. O'C 


.22 Hi-Power 


What is your opinion of the 
as a rifle for fo 
I can pick one up at a 
have a ‘scope I c 1 


Question: 
22 Hi-Power 
beyond 80 yd.? 
and I 
W., Mo 


xes and coyote 


able 
on it 


price 
—J 
Answer: Inherently the .22 Hi-Power is 
accurate cartridge, but the caliber 
furnished in light barrels with a sight slot. A 

rifles never del 
good accuracy and have fallen out of favor f | 
shooting You will get about 3 
rroups at 100 yd. with that Savage and a ’sco} 
Now and then one of those rifles tu 


gives quite good accuracy —J o'Cc 


was usual 





a consequence these ivered ver 


varmint 





To Overcome High Shooting 


Question: Last year I purchased a 


Savage and targeted it in at 100 yd., but I ¢ 
several misses at bucks at 75 yd. I shoot ver 
quickly and I wonder if it would help me if 
targeted this gun at 50 or 60 yd., as all 


shots I missed were high.—J. E. F., Oreg 





Answer: I don’t think you missed those de 
because your rifle was shooting high. Y 
missed because you were shooting high, proba 
with open sights. They are th t t lit 
things to cause high shots that rtal man |} 
ever invented. When a shooter is excited 
doesn’t pull the bead down n 
the bullet goes high. Any differ 


or point of impact between ar 
50 yd. and one 
if the rifle is of the 


sighted in f 


negligible 





As a matter of fact, I wouk 
rifle for 200 yd That would 
bullet would strike 3 in. above 
little more than 2 in. above the line of sight 
100 yd., and right on the nose at 200. That w 





you do not have to allow for bullet fall 

ordinary white-tail range. I also would equi 
that rifle with some kind of peep sight. Do tt 
and you won't have those misses the next tin 


7 
a big buck jumps out.—/J. O'C 
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Jolly Good Sport 


(Continued from page 29) 


was ready. Six birds came into view 
i I picked the leader, swung with 
him, swung ahead of him, swung far- 
r ahead of him, squeezed the trig- 


,and gota blank. That rattled me so 


much I didn’t even try a going-away shot. 


But four birds had come over my part- 
ner and he made as nice a double as any 
English sportsman could ask for. One 


coming in and one going away. 
Right then I think that every partridge 
that part of England took to the air. 
In the next fifteen seconds at least 100 
of the feathered Spitfires buzzed at us. 
We all started shooting; I doubled the 
id I'd been taking and dropped my first 


incomer Then I swung around and 
caught a straggler for an easy going- 
uway kill—my first double of the day. I 


followed that with a miss, then followed 
, bird through to the rear and got him 
forty yards from where I stood. 


exciting moments—much 

like pass-shooting at ducks—-we took 
count and found we had dropped five 
birds among the four of us. The chap- 
them with reli- 


FTER these 


lain was still treating 

gious respect, so we definitely did not 

have a good average. But it was tricky 

shooting and we were gradually getting 
knack. 


The English partridge is not exactly 
like any American bird I have killed. In 
size, style of flight, and feeding habits, 
he resembles the Hungarian partridge of 
our Western He’s colored like 
our ruffed grouse, somewhat browner, 
ind has only a modified neck ruffle and 
fantail. The males sport a chestnut- 
colored horseshoe on the breast; the fe- 
males have just the shadow of one. 

It was now close to 1 o’clock so we 
called it quits for the morning. Most 
of my lunch time was spent listening to 
1e keeper tell some remarkable and fas- 
tales about shooting with his 
“masters” in the Scottish High- 
where the grouse is the prized 
He told of one duke who killed 120 
without a miss, and of 
300 birds for four guns 
It was not unusual, be- 
shoot more than 300 
that’s why shooters 
and loaders wore gloves on their left 
hands. You could almost burn up a gun 
barrel at that rate. 

Game in Great Britain is considered 
i crop which should be harvested each 
year. Conservation is mostly a private 
iffair, and works out well, and shooting 
is largely a sport of the well-to-do. You 
must either have sufficient land of your 
own on which to do your shooting, or be- 
long to a shooting syndicate. England's 


iOon¢’ Oo 


states. 


cinating 
various 
lands, 
bird. 
incoming grouse 
bags exceeding 
in a single day. 
fore the war, to 
rounds to a gun 


principal shooting laws are those set 
forth in the Gamekeepers’ Code, al- 
though the Ministry of Agriculture sets 
the seasons. The gamekeeper is truly 
the warden and he keeps an eagle eye 
on game. He also supervises the prop- 
igation and planting of birds, and sees 
that predators and poachers are kept 
iway from them. He possesses an inti- 


m of the number and loca- 
tion of birds on his land, so that when 
the shooters gather he knows which 
s ds are good, bad, or indifferent; what 
the line of flight of flushed birds may be 
cted to be; and how many birds can 
e killed in a section without depleting 
the breeding stock for the next year. 
e English legally shoot for 


knowledge 


* 


the 


Page 


market, and the game crop is impor- 
tant, especially in wartime. Each shoot- 
er usually takes a brace of birds and the 
remainder are sent to market. The 
money this game brings is used for re- 
stocking, general upkeep of the land, | 
and the gamekeeper's salary. 

At 2:30 the keeper decided we should | 
“have another go at it.” The weather 
was grounding the birds somewhat, so 
it was decided that we'd all line out and 
drive a few fields together. With dogs 
and beaters interspersed between guns, 
we started through a field. The first 100 
yards netted not a 


lain did connect with a hare, his first 
kill of the day, matching one that an- 
other officer had previously killed. But 


when we neared the edge of the patch 


bird, though the chap- | 


the birds began to flush, singly and in 
pairs. The first two went up wild, a 
good sixty yards away on the rise, and 
we didn’t shoot. Then a single gave | 


the chaplain an easy going-away chance, 
which he missed. Next a bird started up 
from just under my feet and I took an 
easy swing on him before I let go with 
the right barrel. The partridge seemed 


to slow a little, but I lost sight of him 
over the next hedge. 

“Your bird, sir,” said the beater on my 
right. 

“Should have been,” I muttered sheep- 
ishly. “That was an easy shot.” 

“Oh, it’s down over the next hedge, 


sir,” he reassured me. And it was. Long 
years of experience have apparently giv 
en these beaters sharp eyes for crippled 
and downed birds. I should have called 


it a miss. 

After we'd driven another field, I be- 
gan to realize why the English prefer 
to use beaters for partridge. Like our 
Huns, the birds are very likely to flush 
wild, especially when the season is well 
under way. I'd like to try the method 


on our Hungarians—if I could get the 
beaters! 
Finally, we took one last stand for the 
afternoon, the main part of the work re- 
verting to the beaters. We managed to 
drop two more partridges, giving us a 
day’s bag of ten birds and two hares. 
This didn’t approach the bags of forty | 
or fifty brace the English sportsmen are 


accustomed to, but it was a lot of fun | 
in a type of shooting we’d never ex-| 
perienced before. 

Many Americans have been enter- 
tained in shoots throughout the British 
isles. As soon as we finish Hitler and 
Hirohito I'd like to return the courtesy 


by entertaining some of the British 
sportsmen at a “shoot” on American soil. 
I have an idea they'd learn very quickly, 


beaters or no beaters. 


This Buck Bounced Twice 


BUCK deer was shot by a Wyoming 

hunter, obeying the law, at once 
attached his license coupon to an antler 
No sooner had he done so than the buck 
jumped to its feet and made off, with 
the hunter chasing it madly. But the 
buck didn’t get far before 
spotted it, and fired the finishing shot. 


who, 


Hunter No. 1 laid claim to. the deer, 
and for proof pointed to the license cou- 
pon attached to an antler. Hunter No. 2 


with amazement. 
“if you can tag them 
entitled to all that you 


read the evidence 
“Mister,” he said, 
on the run you're 
can get!” 
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6-POWER TELESCOPE $2.49 








Perfect for spottin ships, planes; watching 
sporting events, people, birds, etc. Genuine black 
life-time I ic eyepleces with = scientifically- 
ground 33 mm. lens. Objects 600 yards away ap- 
pear as 100 yds. distant. Simple to focus on both 
moving : J a itionary objects. 15 DAYS FREE 
TRIAL. If fully satisfied, return for refund 
SEND NO MONEY Just pay postman $2.49 plus 
few cents postage on delivery. Don’t wait—pro- 
duction of telescopes may be curtailed as it has 
been on binoculars. Vogue Telescope Co., 7759 8S. 
Halsted, Dept. B-106, Chicago. 
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9 Cover 


The recognized dependable guide for the Sportsman and 
Shooter. New revised edition gives you current prices on 
all models and tells you what is available. 
New articles by prominent authors and manufac- 
turers. A full line of Accessories, Targets, Holsters, 
Sights, Clothing, Gun Parts, etc., etc. 
Greatly Enlarged Book & Parts Section. More for your 
money than ever. Would sell for $7.50, if published in 


small editions 

A MUST FOR EVERY SHOOTER! 
Don’t delay. Send a DOLLAR BILL; 
check, M.O. or stamps for your copy of 
“The Shootegs’ Bible’ TODAY. 
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Get Your Mountain Mutton is Good Medicine 


(Continued from page 17) 





Gun’s Best 
wtth HOPPE’S No. 9 


This gun cleaner definitely gets out 
all primer residue, powder soot, 
metal fouling and rust and distinctly 
shows you when they're out. That's 
why it improves your gun's accuracy 
and patterns. Try it and be con- 
vinced. At your dealers or Army 
Exchange Store or send 10c for 
sample. Valuable “Guide to Gun 
Cleaning” FREE;on postcard request. 
FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 
2315No. 8thSt.,Philadelphia33, Pa. 
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STEERHIDE HOLSTERS 






Hand-made, lock-stitched, molded No. 25 
to exact fit. Give model, barrel 75 
length or send tracing. Under WPB $ 

© 


Order M-273, the manufacture 
of rifle scabbards, pistol holsters, SHOWN 
pistol bei.s is permitted for peace officers, guards, cow- 
boys. At dealers or send for Sporting Goods Catalog, 


THE GEORGE LAWRENCE CO., PORTLAND, ORE. 
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» Wome MUSEUM. BiG PROFITS 
mounting for others. INVESTIGATE NOW 
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he Modern ys 
COMPASS <ate era 


8 
HULL Ss 
STREAMLINE COMPASS \ 
modern in design and opera 
tion, is suited to army vehi 
cles f modern warfare. Post 
war motorists will enjoy even 
improved performance from its 
vdded modern engineering 


features 

HULL MANUFACTURING CO., 
P. 0. Box 246-P8 
WARREN, OHIO 




















SUMMER TIME IS RUST TIME 


RIG Universal keeps rust out of 
guns—eliminates frequent cleaning 
Takes only >, minutes to apply 
Won't dry crack peel freeze or 


NS on wun auth orities. ASK ‘ rm 

deatle o sen 4 for ti “ 1s , 

wee aed BITING snes 
RUST INHIBITING 

\\ 25 5832-L Stony Island Ave., Chicago, til 








There’s no finer way than the 


American way. Let's keep it 
that way. Buy War Savings 
Bonds and Stamps regularly. 


New Designs in 













Modernize Your Gun! improve Your Score! 
Most durable grips made. Positively unbreak- 
able! For Colt Smith & Wesson. Hi-Standard, 
Ortgies, Luger & Mausers in a wide choice of 
beautiful designs in ivory, arl, walnut, onyx, etc. 
Low prices. FREE CATALOG. Dealers Wanted. 


SPORTS, INC., (Mfrs.) 2850 N. Clark St., Dept. C-8, Chicago, ill. 








anyway.’ The climbing made me cough, 
and you could hear me all over the valley. 

“Just as I had about decided I wasn’t 
so smart in this climbing, I saw some- 
thing move about 500 yards off. At first 
I thought it was a deer, a big buck. 
Then I saw the curling horns. No, it 
couldn’t be a ram—but there he was, 
right on a silver platter! I tried to 
smother a cough in the sleeve of my 
coat, as I dropped down into a little gully. 

“The wind was right and the ram 
wasn’t scared, so I decided to get as 
close as I could. I’m a damsite better 
at a hundred yards than I am at 500, 
and that isn’t saying a great deal. Well, 
I did the snake act until I guessd the 
ram was about 250 yards away. I didn’t 
have the chance of a snowball to get 
any closer. It was now or never for 
your uncle Bill. 

“I sighted on the ram, lowered my 
rifle, and then sighted again before I let 
drive. The game jumped to the side and 
then calmly looked around. Again I 
blasted at the rascal, but this time he 
never even moved. I checked my sights 
and shot again. For a third time I 
missed clean. 

“T began to get the jitters. I only had 
two more cartridges, and I had a dirty 
suspicion that this would be my first and 
last chance for a bighorn. I took my 
eyes off the target and tried to relax. 
If I missed this time I thought I ought 
to use the last bullet on my own fat 
head. I was actually shaking when I 


| shot, and I flinched, but the ram almost 


back flip and lay kicking on 
And that’s where he is right 
I sound like I’m plumb nuts?” 


turned a 
the slope. 
now. Do 


HONE and I had to admit that Bill 

sounded very much like a sane man, 
but it was evident that the hike hadn't 
done him any good physically. 
“Tomorrow,” I said to Bill, “you stay 
bed and drink mutton broth.” 
In the morning we held to that thought 
and kept the sick man in his sleeping 
robe. Following a late breakfast Bill 


in 


| gave directions, and Thone and I set out 





to get his ram. Without a great deal of 
searching we located the game on the 
open slope. 

Thone examined the _ horns. 
ram,” he exclaimed, “is almost as big 
as the two we saw the other day. Bill 
has got himself a real trophy. I hope 
we can do as well for you.” 

An hour later we were back in camp 
with the head and cape, as well as the 
best of the meat. Then we filled Bill 
with hot broth, but I'll always believe 
that it was Thone’s comment on the ram 
that so quickly picked him up. Around 
noontime the sun was warm, and we 
couldn't keep Bill down any longer. 

“I'm all right,” he declared emphati- 
cally. “And you fellows are wasting a lot 
of valuable time hanging around camp 
this afternoon.” 


“This 


A little more talk of this kind, and 
Thone and I decided to make a short 
hunt up the valley. Unhurriedly we 


hiked along the slope just above the val- 
ley brush. From this convenient eleva- 
tion we could watch both the high coun- 
try and the floor of the basin. Once 
while I was surveying a steep ridge 
Thone tapped me on the shoulder and 
said quietly: “You're looking in the 
wrong direction.” 

Turning about I instantly caught sight 


of a caribou bull traveling in the la 
among the valley brush and tim! 
Lone bulls of this species are often g 
specimens, and this was no except 
Occasionally we could see high, fla: 
antlers. A stalk appeared to be a sin 
matter, although it was plain that a } 
sible shot would have to be made by \ 
of the infrequent and narrow cross o 
ings, unless, of course, the game toc 
notion to go into higher country. 
We worked quickly to get into a } 
tion that would be something less t 


200 yards from the moving target. Sud- 


denly I glimpsed the white throat of 
caribou through the brush. Being |! 
crouched, I knelt and raised my rifl 
the same time. With the shot the 
disappeared, but the loud thrashins 
the brush told us the lead had 
Thone and I had some difficulty in re 
ing the game without wading ch 
deep in intervening sloughs, and it 
late afternoon before we reached ca 
with the twenty-three-point trophy. 
found Bill nursing a mulligan 
rather than his cold, which was a g 
sign. 

With Bill definitely on the mend n 


st 


talk had to turn again to sheep hunt 


ing. That is to say, Thone and I plan: 
another invasion of the 
would search the valley for caribou. 

In the morning heavy clouds occasi 
ally shrouded the ridges, and bl 


score 


heights; Bil 


= 


a 


masses on the horizon told of storms not 


far distant. Thone and I were 
halfway up the ridge we had chosen 
hunt, when a cold shower struck. It w 
a rough, rocky part of the mount 


but not far away we discerned a sem- 
escarpmen 
to thi 


blance of shelter below an 
Half-drenched, we hastened 
haven, just as the rain turned to |! 


and battered the terrain unmercifull) 
Crouched in what appeared to be 
sheep beds we watched the icy bla 


from the grim heavens. 


Fortunately, such furious hail storm 


are of short duration. The roar 
pounding ice particles had just begur 
lessen, and again we were able to < 
verse, when another ncise brought 
to our toes 

near-by slide! 


the sound of hoofs on the 


hardly 


to 


Thone merely touched my arm to in- 


dicate we should not move. 
onds a number of rams angled down t 


slope from the direction opposite 
own approach. Visibility was far f1 
good, but it was evident that the 


Within se 


mals were seeking to escape the pelting 


It wasn’t likely the sheep wi 
incautiou 


storm. 
sense us unless we moved 


Y THIS time the precipitation 
turned to rain, and we were 
forded more detail of the newcon 
As we watched the four or five y 
rams that were first to arrive, an « 
specimen bounced down to the br 
ledge. It looked like a very fair h: 


and I was tempted to take a shot; 
I paused and a minute later was mig 
glad I had not been too quick 
trigger. 

A much larger ram appeared on 
slope above the beds, not more th 
yards away. We could plainly see h: 
that curled deep below the ears. Just 
I was about to let drive, the ram tu! 
and faced us, perhaps with some 
picion. Now the target was smaller 
I took a chance. (Continued on next pa 


on 
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Mountain Mutton is 


Good Medicine 


(Continued from page 60) 


The ram gave one side jump and then 
rolled over the cliff, causing a small slide 
that continued to grate on the mountain- 

ide long after the game had stopped 
olling. Instantly there was pandemo- 
nium among the other bighorns, and it 
wasn’t long until all had vanished back 
up the slope. 

Marking the spot well, Thone and I 
rigzagged down the mountain and with- 
out difficulty located the dead ram ona 
slide some 400 feet below the sheep beds. 
The rolling fall had not damaged the 
head, although the bullet had torn the 
cape in such a way that the guide sug- 
gested we take some extra hide for the 
convenience of the taxidermist. 

The rain turned to snow even while we 
were working on the ram, and we wasted 
no time in returning to camp. Bill was 
there before us, with a fire roaring be- 
fore the tent. He appeared warm and 
contented, while Thone and I, soaked to 
the skin, appeared more like potential 
invalids. An hour later I was still shiv- 
ering, and sneezing now. 

“Sounds bad,” said Bill, winking at 
Thone. “Looks like we'll have to get 
him out of this country tomorrow.” 

I had no objections to offer. 


No Bullets to Spare 


(Continued from page 26 


Johnny got all turned around, and it was 
soon obvious that he hadn’t much idea 
where it was. 

“All right,” said Marion, “maybe Omar 
and me can find it anyhow. We can 
smell ’em!” 

By simply riding to where we had seen 
the deer turn back into the timber 
blood led us directly to the dead buck. 
I expect those two town boys may still 
wonder how we knew just where to go. 
After all, staging a little woodcraft 
magic seemed a mighty good way to 
prove to those tenderfeet who the real 
woodsmen in the party were! 

To climax our trip, even though I 
didn’t get a buck, we should have bagged 
a bear. But we didn't. All we got was 
two toes he left in our trap—-and the 
breathless thrill of trying for two cays 
to trail him out, with only two .38/55 
cartridges, seven .44’s, and a batch of 
little .22’s for fire power. Far across the 

iin range he led us, into the wild, 
rough heads of Bear Creek, and though 
we never even glimpsed the grizzly, out 
of hunting him we derived not only 
hrills but a deep satisfaction: the satis- 
ction of knowing we were bear hunt- 
ers, able and unafraid to penetrate the 

rthest reaches of somber, black timber 
nd stark, gray burns in a segment of 
ld country until then unknown to us, 
d to come back safely to camp in a 
nding snowstorm. 
It was still snowing when we packed 
home, soggy to the last thread, weary 
the last aching muscle from packs 
rried on our backs (because the horses 
re loaded with venison), but mighty 
ppy just the same. 

Plenty of cartridges and good equip- 

nt for comfort in camp are fine— 
when available. But roughing it when 
you’re short of both, I seem to remember, 
can also be great stuff! 


f 
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Sportsmen's Knives, 
Axes, Gun Sights, 
Cleaning Implements, 
Compasses, Waterproof 
Match Boxes, etc 






.) 3 —in the Armed Services are today 
enjoying the protection of the same 
items of Marble’s Outing Equipment 
that served them so well in the 
peaceful days they spent in the open. 


MARBLE ARMS & MANUFACTURING CO, 
Gladstone, Michigan. U.S.A. 
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We have long taken sincere pride 
in making what many shooters con- 
sider to be the finest shooting glasses 
in the optical field. 

Now we have a new reason to be 
proud. The glare protection glasses 
we are making today are being worn 
by men who are on a mighty mis- 
sion. Our entire facilities for pro- 
ducing scientific eye protection from 


SOUTHBRIDGE 


American & Optical vera 


A Messa ge to 


SHOOTERS 


from the makers of 





glare are devoted to keeping pace 
with the needs of the Armed Forces. 

That is why AO Shooting Glasses 
are scarce, although you can still 
find them in some stores. So, if you 
try to buy a pair and are not success- 
ful, please remember we are supply- 
ing the Armed Forces. AO Shooting 
Glasses for civilians cannot be pro- 
duced until the war is won. 
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Get Trout in Hot Weather 


OR weeks it had been hot, with the 
temperature often hovering around 

80 in the shade. And since no rain 
had fallen, all the rivulets and creeks 

fed by surface water and wet-weather 
springs were barren, rock-strewn gullies. 
Feeling that it was useless to attempt 
any fishing, most trout anglers laid aside 
their tackle. Some went out on the lakes 
and to the bass rivers, others just waited 
for more propitious trout weather. 
But there were some trout anglers 
who didn’t quit, and actually got in 
some good sport. They were mem- 
bers of the hardy clan which re- 
gards its angling as high art. And 
because such men never give up, 
they have found by experience and 


study that hot-weather fishing has 
a charm all its own and is, despite 
opinion to the contrary, a very 
satisfactory sport if certain funda- 
mental rules are followed 

Now, the principal reason why 


trout fishing is poor in hot weather 
is the high water temperature wh‘ch 
accompanies it. Under modern con- 
ditions, including extensive de 
forestation, streams now become 
warm more quickly than they did 
years ago. For one thing, water 
levels go down quickly because re2in- 
water is not held back to the extent 
that nature intended. 

In thick, primeval forests, 
are countless reservoirs of moisture 
Deep carpets of luxuriant moss and 
leaf mold retain the waters of spring 
rains and melting snow. This water 
produces the ever-flowing springs of 
icy water which, finally reaching 
brooks and rivers, keeps them cool. 

All of which leads to one inescap- 
able fact. Where conditions are such 
that water temperatures become un- 
suitable for trout, the fish will leave 
those streams and seek the coolness 
they need. If they can’t find it, they 
will go down deep, perhaps to hide 
under sunken rocks. Consequently 
the first thing’ a hot-weather angler 
must do is find cool water. The most 
obvious source is a spring brook. In the 
vicinity of any cold water running into 
the main stream you will find trout, 
fish that will be willing to feed. The 
influence of this cold water may extend 
considerable distances downstream, too, 
depending, of course, on its volume and 
on other factors. 

For instance, I once found a cold 
brooklet that entered the main stream 
in such a way that its waters hugged 
‘the bank for several hundred feet. The 
fishing was good all along this bank 
throughout a long hot spell. But the 
opposite bank—equally attractive as far 
as shore conformation and bottom went 


there 


—did not harbor a single trout. After 
the hot spell passed, both banks afforded 
good fishing. 

Now, small, cold brooks are not always 
to be found. But perhaps there are 
stands of timber here and there through 
which a trout stream flows. If these 
areas are heavy and moist it is quite 
possible that the waters of a number of 
small springs find their way into the 





The spring-cooled stream produces when all else fails 


stream, thus providing for fish the 
temperature they require. Beside, if the 
forest ceiling covers the stream it tends 
to keep the water cool by shielding 
bordering rocks and sand from the sun. 
As such mediums store up heat they 
also store up cold, and all this helps to 
provide feeding locations. 

Where water is cooled by springs or 
cold brooks it need not necessarily be 
deep, to harbor trout, provided there is 
deep water not too far away. Naturally, 
when the cool water is shallow the fish 
are likely to use it only as a temporary 
feeding ground. Then they are ex- 
ceedingly wary and will leave at the 
slightest disturbance. 
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I saw a vivid illustration of this sor 
years ago in the lower Neversink 
New York State. Although the m 
stem of the river was very warm, a 
no trout could be found for miles, 
one point a fair-size brook cooled t 
water in a shallow area some 60 
square. This was thickly populated wi 
trout. Water ranged from 6 in. to 3 
in depth, and beyond was a very dee} 
large hole. 

Some anglers, lucky enough to 
find the place, had some excell 
fishing there for two days, but th« 
got careless enough to scare aw 
the fish. The trout didn’t return f 
24 hours and then they were mo: 
scary than ever—though still catc! 
able. Shortly there came a violent 
storm with hail and cold rain. The 
day after it not a trout remained 
the spring hole, nor did they co: 
back to it again for the rest of that 
because it was then |! 
summer, and after the storm t 
weather stayed reasonably c 
Thus the water never again beca: 
so warm that it was unsuitable f 
trout. 

Deep holes will harbor t1 
throughout hot spells, although they 
do not, as a rule, provide good d 


season, 


time fishing. The warm flow f 
water above the trout causes them 
to hug bottom. Then you have 


do some bottom fishing, because the 
fish will not dart up through war! 
water to take your fly. Natu 

if the deep water is fed by ac 

spring or stream it will, most | 
ly, remain a normal fishing | 
throughout the summer. 


The headwaters of most tl 
streams are usually good bets fol 
hot weather. If their sources 


springs, the higher you go the co 
the water becomes. Of course, th: 
is a limit if you go too far i 
get among the small fry. Here 4 
thermometer will help. As you n 
upstream keep testing the wate! 
As long as it stays above 68 degree 
keep going. At 67 give it a try. W! 
you find it 65 or below settle dowr 
some earnest fishing. 

Big streams originating in 
having large expanses of shallow w 
exposed to the summer sun, are very 
certain propositions except when fished 
at times when the water temperatul! 
suitable. This depends entirely on 
weather, but as a general rule t! 
fishing will be best early in the sea 
after snow water has run off, and late l 
the season, when cool nights lower the 
water temperature. There are some | 
tions on these large streams where wate! 
temperature (Continued on page / 
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Anglers Queries 


Restoring Gut 


Question: Is there anything to be done with 

| stale gut—that is, gut that snaps when bent 

jouble? Some time ago, I misplaced an expen- 

| sive, tapered gut leader, and when I finally 

found it, the tip had dried out and was use- 

less. In these days, it would be a shame to 

have to throw away such a scarce article, and 

any information you can give me will be great- 
ly appreciated.—L. F. C., New York. 


Answer: Old gut is sometimes improved by 
soaking in a solution of 4 oz. distilled water 
and 1 oz. glycerine. Let soak 24 hours or more 
just before using. You might also soak the 
leader pads with this solution. If you do use 
it on the pads, add ‘4 tsp. baking soda. Of 
course, if the gut is too old, nothing will make 
it usable.—R. B, 


Reel Corrosion 


Question: Would you please let me know 
whether there is any solution that may be pur- 
chased or made up which will prevent an alum- 
inum spinning reel from corroding after con- 
tact with salt water?—R. J. S., Manitoba, 
Canada. 


Answer: I regret that I do not know of any 
solution which may be painted on an aluminum 
reel to prevent corrosion when the reel is 
used near salt water. I’ would imagine, though, 
that any light coating of suitable paint would 
do the trick if it were put on so that it 
wouldn’t interfere with the working of the reel. 

The writer spent some time fishing in salt 
water and found that the best protection was to 
wash the reels and all parts of the rods with 
clean fresh water at the end of each day’s fish- 
ing.—R. B. 


Dry-fly Oil and Paraffin 


Question: In your book, “Just Fishing,” you 
give a recipe for homemade dry-fly oil. This calls 
for one-quarter cake of paraffin to be dissolved in 
one-half pint of gasoline. Just how do you go 
about dissolving the parafin?—H. E. S.. Pa. 


Answer: The best way to dissolve the paraffin 
in the gasoline is to shave off the wax in small, 
thin chips. Place the chips in the bottle con- 
taining the gasoline and then shake the bottle 
until all the paraffin has gone into solution. An 
alternative plan is to place the gasoline contain- 
ing the paraffin chips in the sun and allow the 
heat to dissolve it. However, as gasoline is, 
of course, highly inflammable, the mixture 
should never be heated by direct fire of any 
sort.—R. B, 


Staining Leaders 


Question: Somewhere, sometime, I read your 
formula for staining leaders. but that doesn’t 
jo me any good now. This year I had consid- 
erable dificulty getting tippets. and wound up 
with several dozen plain white ones. They are 
stark, shining white, and I am afraid that they 
will reflect light and be too easily seen. Can 
you tell me how best to stain them?—R. W. H., 
Pa 


Answer: Writing fluid makes a good stain for 
leaders. Use warm ink—not hot—and let the 
leaders soak in it until they soften so that the 
lye strikes through Or you might soak the 
leaders first, and keep them in the writing fluid 
tor a shorter time. 

Log-wood chips make a good mist color. Boil 

chips, and when the water cools to luke 
warm, put in the leaders (previously soaked) 
and let them remain until they have taken on 
desired shade. 

The above applies to silk-worm gut. For 

lon, you must use a hot dye—aniline or 

ethylene. As these are bright dyes, you must 
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xperiment with them to get a neutral color.— | 
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ROD OF CHAMPIONS 


UNCHALLENGED 
FOR II YEARS 


RINTED and published records of the Field 

and Stream Annual Prize Fishing Contest for 
eleven years, from 1932 to 1942 inclusive, show 
that a combined total of 990 Large Mouth Bass, 
Small Mouth Bass, Lake Trout, Walleyed Pike, Great 
Northern Pike and Muskellunge were listed as prize 
winners. Of these 990 prize fish— 


1. True Temper took more winners than all other 
rods of its type combined. 


2. True Temper took nearly half of all prize-winning 
fish landed on rods of well-known make. 


3. True Temper took more world’s record fish 
than any other rod. 


4. True Temper was high rod in total weight of 
fish taken as well as total number of prize 
winning fish. 


“Rod of Champions” is thus a title earned, defended 
and held by True Temper against all entries in the 
world’s most wide open competition on a field 
extending from Hudson’s Bay to the Gulf of Mexico 
and from Maine to California. 


Millions of sportsmen acclaim True Temper as the 
“Rod of Champions” because they know from use 
what this record confirms—that it is unmatched in 
power, action, beauty, casting efficiency, and value. 


Produced only by the Makers of True Temper 
Products, Sporting Goods Division, Geneva, Ohio. 






















Get Trout in Hot Weather 


(Continued from page 62) 


may make fishing good at any time of 
year, and the angler who knows such 


spots has a decided advantage over 
those who do not. 
Small streams fed by springs are 


usually less exposed to the hot sun, and 
the water in them remains fairly 
constant. Thus the trout are not sub- 
jected to violent changes and live their 
lives at an even tempo—to the advantage 
of the angler. Find such water and you'll 
have just as good fishing in the months 
of July and August as you found in 
May or June, provided you know your 
fishing. 

Probably the best time of day to fish, 
during hot weather, is early morning. At 
night the water temperature drops, dur- 
ing the day it rises. Thus, morning finds 
the water coolest; in the evening it’s 
warmest. Naturally, dark days, wind, 
rain, air temperature, etc., have an effect 
on streams and the angler must be ever 
on the alert to note changes and watch 
their effect on his fishing. The thing is 
complicated—too much so to be solved 
with a single rule. Once the angler finds 
good hot-weather fishing locations on a 
stream it doesn’t take him long to de- 
termine the best time of day to fish or to 
recognize changes which affect it when 
they occur. 

Where night fishing is legal it usually 
produces good-size specimens. If one 
has never tried night fishing it may be 
interesting to get some experience. You 
may not have so much fun as at other 
times but it’s something you'll remember 
anyway. 

Meadow streams, those that are nar- 
row and deep and without rocks, are 
usually good for hot-weather fishing. 
There are many cool hiding places in 
this type of waters. The banks become 
undermined, often tunneled, and fre- 
quently you'll find grass “umbrellas” 
shielding the water and making dim, 
cool caverns where trout may lie pro- 
tected from the hot sun. There are no 
rocks or sand to gather heat and trans- 
mit it to the water. I have frequently 
found excellent July and August fishing 
in the meadow stretches of streams at 
the very time when rocky reaches seemed 
barren of trout. The game is fascinating: 
you have to outthink and outwit the fish 
at every turn, and even then they are 
the winners more often than not. 

In the north country, where so much 
fishing is for brook trout in lakes, a 
thorough knowledge of the location of 
spring holes is necessary. So if you plan 
to fish an unknown lake it’s wise to have 
a guide along, at least until you know the 
country. Of course, a survey of the lake 
will disclose some favored spots to you. 
Wherever a brook comes in is a fairly 
safe bet. Even the smallest trickle will 
provide enough cool water to serve a 
number of trout. If such inlets feed 
directly into deep water you may expect 
fishing all day long, with morning, even- 
ing, and night best. But if the water is 
shallow, only early morning, late even- 
ing, and night will produce any real re- 
sults in the way of action. 

Ail spring holes have their peculiarities 
and to get best results you must know 
them. For instance, a famous one in the 
Adirondacks in New York is reached 
through a long flow which submerges 
what once was a forest. As the valley 
narrows so does the flow, until finally it 
becomes the width of a stream. It ends 





| all the afternoon. 
| abruptly shortly after 5 p.m., and though 





where the rise of ground is high enough 
to prevent the lake from backing up 
any farther. 

During the daylight hours of a bright 
day no fish will be found in the upper 
stretches of this spring hole, that is, near 
where the brook empties into it. Trout 
retire to the wider, deeper water out in 
the flow, where some can occasionally be 
taken when conditions are right. About 
sunset, activity begins out in this deeper 
water, and then, as evening advances, 
the action moves toward the brook. The 
anglers who are in the know follow the 
breaking trout as they slowly progress 
inward. 

At dusk, some of them reach the nar- 
row stretch below the cold-water brook, 


and from then on, until slightly past 
daybreak, there is a constant run of fish 
in and out of this area. As day advance: 


they move slowly back out into the 
deeper water again, and fishing i 
finished until evening. But should th 
day happen to be dark, or even partly 
overcast with a stiff wind, some of th: 
trout—usually the medium to small one 
—stay in the upper reaches all day, and 
may be taken by a cleverly handled we 
fly. 

Except when the trout are in tha 
narrow stretch they keep to the old 
channel of the brook, cut before th: 
valley became a lake. So unless on 
knows where this channel is he will b: 
fishing half the time over water where 
a trout never goes. 

Hot-weather trout fishing can be pro 
ductive but you must know where to look 
for it. Water temperature is all-im 
portant. Unless it is right you won't 
have any luck.—Ray Bergman. 


Mystery Fish of Brandy Pool 


HE uncertainties, inconsistencies, 
‘Tana unexplainables of fishing make 

up a great part of its charm. And of 
all the unexplainables I ever have expe- 
rienced or heard of, a trout-fishing trip 
[I took in late July, 1942, to Cranberry 
Lake, in New York’s Adirondacks, gave 
me the most to ponder. 

Brandy Brook, a feeder of the lake, 
has a muddy pool to which the trout in 
the lake flock as the season advances. It 
is famous for its fishing, and state law 
forbids working the brook farther up- 
stream than you can take a boat. My 
guide, Spencer Howland, told me that 
the fish would not take in the pool until 
after 3 o’clock, with the best fishing at 
dusk. Therefore he timed our arrival for 
2 p.m. He anchored the boat in his pre- 
ferred spot in the pool, with anchors fore 
and aft to insure staying in the one spot. 

By 3 p.m. there were five boats lined 
up above and below us, and four men 
had walked from town, 5 mi. away, to 
fish from the banks, for a total of 14 
anglers to fish a pool perhaps 50 ft. across 
and 100 ft. long. Some of these men were 
far-from-expert fly casters, so there was 
much thrashing of the pool. 

“Won't all this noise and confusion 
spoil the fishing?” I asked Spence. 

“It won’t do it any good,” was his 
answer, “but we'll get trout just the 
same.” 

Shortly after 3 p.m. he got a heavy 
strike, and it was clear that he had a big 
fish on. Despite all the care and skill 
with which the guide played it, after 10 
minutes the trout broke loose. 

“Never mind,” said Spence. “Last time 
I was here, I lost four like that.” 

Shortly afterward, I too had a strike 
from a heavy fish which I also eventual- 
ly lost. But by 5 p.m. the two of us had 
landed 17 trout, ranging from * lb. toa 
little more than 2 Ib., all of them beauti- 
ful fish. The 12 other fishermen around 
the pool had taken only eight fish among 
them. One man, about 5 ft. from me 
in the next boat, fishing right alongside 
of my flies, had caught nothing. Spence 
surely had picked the exact spot. 

The trout in that pool would not take 
dry flies, though they leaped and swirled 
The fishing stopped 
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the best fishing was reputed to be at 
dusk, not one fish was caught after 5:30 
p.m. But the culminating surprise and 
greatest mystery lay in the fact that 
while all of us fishermen were using wet 
flles—and some anglers had several on 
their leaders—not one single trout of 
those caught took a fly! 

Every trout put up a terrific battle b« 
cause it was hooked through dorsal fin, 
in the tail, in the belly, or behind the 
gills! Not one was landed with the fiy 
in its mouth! This must have been true 
not only of the fish caught but of those 
that broke loose, which numbered a 
many as those netted. Howland said he 
couldn’t explain it; he’d never seen a 
100 percent condition like that before 
There were no bare hooks, no weighted 
flies used. 





The technique was to cast the flies | 


across the pool and let them sink. After 
a long count, we’d-carefully strip in a 
little line, twitch, and then repeat. Even 
tually, after a number of such casts and 
retrieves, we’d hook a fish—and invari- 
ably that fish was hooked foul. 

My theory is that when lines and lead- 
ers sank, they’d rest lightly upon the back 
of a trout that paid no attention to them 
whatever. 


The strike almost invariably | 


came when the stripping was completed, | 


and the angler was ready to back-cast 
and cast again. Perhaps when the leader 
was drawn across the trout’s back, he'd 
feel the prick of the hook, would flip his 
tail, make a convulsive move, dart, 01 
roll over, and that movement, synchro 
nized with the raising of the tip for a 
new cast, would result 
hooked. 

So there you have a series of unex 
plainables to puzzle over. Why do the 
trout of Cranberry Lake gather in that 
one muddy pool in late July? Why 
when they are rising all around, will 
they not take the dry fly? Why should 
that one small spot selected by my) 
guide be so productive when an angle! 
not 5 ft. away could catch nothing’ 


in his getting | 


Why, on that particular day, were all | 


the fish taken within the space of 
little more than two hours, from 3 p.m 
on? And why was every trout hooked 
foul though every angler was fishing 
fair?—D. R. Stevens. 
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There’s a heritage and character distilled 
into Kentucky Tavern that makes it the 
perfect Bourbon for fine drinks. There's 
only one better buy in bonds—War Bonds! 


TTLED IN BOND KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON + 100 PROOF + GLENMORE DISTILLERIES CO., INCORPORATED LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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HOW A FISH SEES A FLOATING INSECT AND A MINNOW 





WET AND DRY FLIES SIMULATE FISH-EYE VIEW OF INSECTS 





























Left panel: The yellow stone fly (1) 
looks like this to us. But its appear- 
ance to a fish is different—because 
of refraction of light in water. For 
instance, in bright sunlight the in- 
sect looks like this (2) to a fish, 
but in dim light it takes on this ap- 
pearance (3). Having discovered such 
variation by scientific observation, 
Preston Jennings uses it in fly design 


Inset: As sunlight penetrates water 
its rays are bent and broken down in- 
to their component colors. This is 
why a fish sees things differently 


Right panel: Why a wounded minnow, 
near the surface, is easily spotted 
by a fish. As the minnow (4) floats 
on its side, refracted rays of sun- 
light glance off its silvery scales 
and form a rainbow-colored image on 
the surface (5). The dark back of a 
normal minnow (6) does not reflect 
these rays and it isn't easily seen 


Center: The yellow stone fly (inset), 
on which all these fly designs have 
been based. The insect has two pairs 
of wings, working independently, and 
Jennings's dry flies are dressed to 
suggest the front wings in action and 
the rear ones at rest. Flies and in- 
sects are enlarged here about |'/2 times 


|. Wet fly. A direct copy for strong 
light; useful for grilse or sea trout 


2. Dry fly. A direct copy for strong 
light. For salmon, grilse and trout 


3. Wet fly. Direct copy for poor light 
4. Dry fly. Direct copy for poor light 


5. Wet fly. Refracted-light copy for 
strong light. Good design for salmon 


6. Wet fly. Refracted-light copy for 
poor light. Also for use on salmon 


Bottom panel: The blacknosed dace 
linset) as it appears to human eyes. 
To determine just how it looks to a 
fish, Jennings made a long series of 
observations of this common minnow, 
using the special tank which he de- 
signed for his research work, and 
painted many pictures of such "fish 
eye’ views of the dace under varying 
light conditions. Then with his observa- 
tions and the pictures to guide him, he 
designed the three streamers shown 
here. They are intended for use in 
bright light at various seasons. Because 
of their size such streamers are more 
successful in periods of high water 


|. For spring or early-summer light 
2. 


For late-summer or autumn light 


3. For late-autumn or winter light 


Revolutionary New Fly Designs 


(Continued from page 13) 


predominates, a single pair will do! At 
the same time, Jennings is not dogmatic 
about his own patterns. He points out 
that a fan-wing Royal Coachman, with 
its pale wings and fairly light hackle, 
does a pretty good job of imitating the 
May fly in poor light—which may be the 
reason it got where it is today. And 
Jennings also stresses that a somewhat 
larger stock of patterns is advisable in 
the more “civilized” trout streams of 
most of the United States, because there 
is a much wider variety of natural in- 
sects hatching on these streams in the 
course of a year. Nevertheless, even here 
a matched pair of patterns representing 
one species, in direct and reflected light, 
will be enough for one day’s fishing if 
the insect imitated is the one hatching 
in greatest numbers that day. 

Wet flies? Here’s perhaps the big- 
gest surprise of all. After smashing old 
conceptions of fly design in other fields, 
Jennings is the first to admit that the 
ones which are specifically and accurate- 
ly designed to represent natural-insect 
species—the orthodox wet patterns—are 
hard to improve upon for most trout 
fishing. Here, for once, designing by 
direct imitation without thought to light 
properties was good enough, for this is 
one place where the tricks of light don’t 
count, and the men who faithfully copied 
insects and their larve as seen in air 
were doing all that was necessary. After 
all, both the wet fly and the sunken or 
drowned insect or larve it imitates are 
seen by the fish in the same position 
underwater, directly, under the same 
light conditions. However much refrac- 
tion may color the natural insect, it will 
also color a faithful copy in feathers. 
So Jennings’s only tip to the wet-fly an- 
gler is: Pick the fly that exactly imitates 
an insect found in the same stream. 

Jennings himself did a good deal of 
research on wet flies before he took up 
his more spectacular work, and made a 
hobby of collecting insects from the 
streams he fished, then matching them 
with existing fly patterns or, if none sat- 
isfied him, tying a new fly that did. He 


a *..” 


reported his findings “A Book of Trout 
Flies,” in which were mounted actual 
trout flies tied by him, but which is now 
out of print. His skill both as a col- 
lector and tyer has long been recognized; 
hundreds of aquatic insects collected and 
grouped by him are listed in scientific 
journals, and eleven Jennings-tied flies 
are on exhibit in New York’s American 
Museum of Natural History. 

However, Jennings has one thunder- 
bolt left to fling, in the matter of wet 
flies for salmon and trout of the North- 
ern streams and lakes. Here all normal 
wet-fly rules are off. Where the closely 
related trout of more-civilized areas like 
their flies pretty sober and natural, salm- 
on and wilderness trout prefer ’em wild 
and gaudy. This difference in tastes has 
always been one of the most hotly—and 
inconclusively—argued problem of fish- 
ing. Scottish experts, who have been 
face to face with the paradox, in cen- 
turies of Atlantic-salmon fishing, simply 
dodge the question by declaring that in 
in the case of salmon there's no connec- 
tion between flies and natural insects! 

But Jennings not only maintains there 
is a connection; he tells you plausibly 
how it works. The “civilized” trout, he 
points out, lives in a small area of shal 
low water. It’s his business in life to 
know every inch of his range, to gauge 
depths accurately, to recognize and in- 
spect cautiously every bit of insect life 
or other food he eats. He can tell in 
stantly whether a prospective meal is on 
the surface or below it, and if it looks 
right. 

But the salmon lives a broader, freer 
life. During his youth as a parr, his 
tastes, senses, and whole mode of living 
are like a trout’s. 3ut then he goes to 
sea, to live for two years at depths of 
600 to 800 feet in the lightless, timeless 
ocean depths. His sense of position, his 
instinct for gauging mere inches of 
depth and relationship to the surface are 
weakened by lack of use. So that when 
at last he moves up from the sea, back 
into his youthful haunts in the spawning 
stream, he’s insensitive and unwary. If 


Peer” -_ 
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Preston Jennings gets his aquatic-insect specimens direct from streams throughout the country 
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he spies an object which looks exac 
like the floating insects he once fed 
as a parr, he is not made wary, as 
stream-dwelling trout would be, by 
fact that the object is actually w 
water. He lunges at it eagerly, and 
hooked on a wet fly! 

This does not mean, Jennings hast: 
to add, that a salmon is unwary enouch 


to strike on any old object—a piece of 


shoelace or a match folder. On the « 
trary, his delusion is one of location 
position only. The fly may be un¢ 
water, instead of on top, but it must 
an accurate picture of a surface fly. 
wet salmon fly, therefore, is designed 
be a picture or representation wh 
when seen underwater, appears to be a 
natural insect on the surface of 
water lighted, as the fish sees it, by 
fracted light. 

Of course the same might apply, to a 
lesser degree, to the wilderness trout or 
landlocked salmon, who likewise spends 
much of his time in large, deep lakes and 
rivers, and suffers that same loss of s 
sitivity. Ne doubt either might oc 
sionally strike at a dull-colored wet 
or a natural sunken insect, but 
brighter surface insect, or its gaudy 
counterpart, is easier to see and m 
attractive. A little farther on you will 
see how that fact has been conclusiv\ 
demonstrated on a salmon stream 

There’s Jennings'’s idea, in brief And 
he’s carried it out, as the color pictu 
on page 66 show, by designing wet fl 
for salmon which reproduce not the d 
colors of sunken or drowned insects, | 
the bright hues of insects seen on 
surface. In the case of the May 
which rests above the water and the 
fore is uniformly lighted, he uses a ]} 
tern of all-over brilliance. For the st 
fly, which floats half in waiter and |} 
out, he colors brightly only the out 
water half. The other part he « 
naturally, and allows nature to d 
rest. 

Once again, of course, he admits 
old-style patterns are fairly effective 
some cases, because they come clos 


} 


imitating the spectrum in their colori 


HE wet Jock Scott, for example, is a 

good counterfeit of the stone 
of the genus Perla lying on the surf 
although its colors aren’t quite in 
order of the spectrum. Yet by his 
plification of salmon flies alone 
nings is likely to revolutionize an anc 
and honorable sport. For the 344 
count 'em—344 patterns of salmon 
listed by John James Hoerdy’s auth 
tative work, “Salmon Fish‘ng,” Jenni 
substitutes a half dozen or so pat 
for different natural flies, seasons, 
weathers—which, he says, do the 
trick, more consistently, by doins 
rizht! 

Jennings points out he hasn’t ev: 
just another theory. Asa matter off 
from the very beginning of his wor! 
has thrown theory’ overboard 
worked only from investigation and 
servation. And, of course, the p! 
of the pudding is in the eating. He 
one bit of proof—from the Where-t 
columns of the January, 1943, issue 
OvutTpoor LIFE: 

“Fred Hollender, angler and big-s 
hunter, tells of phenomenal succes 
had on salmon rivers of New Bi 
wick last summer and fall with dry 
mon fly designed and tied by Pre 
Jennings. . .. Salmon went for it 
fury, low water as well as high. Hé i 
another took sixteen salmon and 
in three days on this one fly, while ot 
anglers had little or no luck.” 
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Channel Bass—Or Nothing! 


(Continued from page 35) 


Gil, however, 
close to it and got in more shots, one a 
good center. The revolver being empty, 
he stuck it in my belt, and went after 
the almost-stranded ray with the gaff. 
That weapon—though it was a goodly 
hook on a homemade hickory handle, 
and had been used on many a small and 
medium ray in the past—was no weapon 
for this brute. Gil hooked the ray neat- 
ly in the middle of the back, and hung 
on, but it was too heavy to drag, except 
as the water floated it, and the gaff han- 
dle was so short that Gil was forced to 
stay unwholesomely close to the ray. The 
monster, far from dying, suddenly gave 
a violent heave and a swing of its great 
tail. I shouted to Gil to let go; he held 
on, nevertheless, but stepped back. Next 
instant the gaff was wrenched out of his 
hand. Then the line parted, and as we 
watched, our old faithful gaff slid stead- 
ily out to sea, pointed straight back 
along the back of a slowly flapping, two 
hundred-pound, black devil. 

A reaction generally follows an ex- 
perience of that sort. We were unhappy 
at losing the ray, instead of finishing him 
off cleanly; sad at seeing our sturdy old 
gaff sailing off in that fantastic way. 
We were also good and tired; outdoor 
trips to tourhen us had been few and 
far between. So we packed up and moved 
on, driving past herds of beach cattle 
to a spot we knew well. 

It was merely a dreary expanse of flat, 
duneless beach lving between a shipless 
ocean on one side and an empty, sun- 
set-tinged bay on the other. Yet it was 
familiar ground to us; many a channel 
bass had been taken from its long slews, 
sheltered by the high outer bars. 

In fact, as we star‘ed our evening fish- 
ing there, I had a heavy strike; but the 
fish faded off, and my hook came in 
empty. Just at dusk I had another good 
strike and hooked a henvy fish, one that 
fought, ran, and hammered steadily 
against the rod’s pressure. But when I 
landed it, I found it was merely a shark 
of about fifteen pounds. 

The sun set in smoky-red clouds across 
the bay, and the lights of Public Land- 
ing, on the distant mainland, came on. 
We were the only fishermen for miles, 
though a weak light north of us told of 
the party we had seen that morning. 
The season was over indeed. 


FTER a while, we gave up for the 
night, gloomy at the way in which 
a promising day had gone awry. We sat 
around a driftwood fire—it was amazing- 
ly cold for July. Then we packed every- 
thing away, in readiness for moving in 
the morning, and went to sleep on the 
car seats. We had brought only the sim- 
plest provisions and clothing, meaning 
to fish day and night, according to the 
prospects and conditions. 
We made a sketchy breakfast on what 


was left. We had to leave the beach at 
east by noon, and I was tired and pretty 
well ready to give up. But Gil wanted 
to try the Pope’s Island gulleys once 
more; and as we had good bait of all 


kinds left, I could not think of any rea- 
son, other than laziness and pessimism, 
‘or not doing so. My worthy partner has 
ho comprehension of either of those 
things; so I did not even try to explain. 

The wind was north by east again, the 
Sun bright, the surf dull looking. It was 
how low tide, and we could walk out 
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stepped into the water 


over the little hollows and cast into the 
main surf, where the breakers looked 
high, gray, and wild, but where our leads 
held very well. 

Almost immediately we found that the 
kingfish were in and biting steadily. I 
had a very large hook on and caught 
nothing, though I felt an occasional tug; 
but Gill used a 7/0 (which is a very good 
channel-bass hook, though Southerners 
despise anything smaller than 8/0) and 
on this fine-pointed but sturdy barb he 
hooked a number of kingfish. 

The sun had a weak rainbow circle 
around it, and we thought of storm. The 
eternal breakers rolled in, high, and an- 
gry looking. The kingfish’s nibbling was 
never varied by heavier strikes; our 
precious minutes dribbled away, and at 
last I gave up and took down my rod. 

But Gil had a particular determination 
to stick it out till the last minute. He 
had lost several channel bass on recent 
occasions, and he had sworn a great 
oath to get the next one or know the rea- 
son why. He had carefully stripped off 
a great deal of his line after noticing 
a frayed spot far up it, caused by the 
fight with the ray. So he kept baiting 
afresh and casting, laughing at my ef- 
forts to wash out my only shirt with sea 
water and soap. “One more cast,” he 
said—several times. 

So there I was, washing my _ shirt 
and explaining the m»thematical ocdds 
against him—when Gill hooked a fish! 


E KNEW pretty well from the first 

that it was a bass, though we could 
not get a good look at it in that welter 
of surf. Gil was greatly worried by the 
shortness of his line—there was nothing 
to spare for a long run. After a few 
busy moments, however, the danger of 
such a run was averted, and the bass was 
in the nearer breakers. A _ pale-brown 
tail showed among the shoals and then 
showed again, as the bass nosed in the 
sand. It looked gigantic, and when it 
had been skillfully worked into the 
swash, and then slid in on a breaker to 
where its gills could be grasped, it 
proved to be a very nice fish. Like all 
of its kind, it was a beauty out of water, 
its tail branded with a broken black 
spot—the mysterious identifying mark 
of the true channel bass. 

Naturally, we tried again, but neither 
had any further strikes. The last pos- 
sible moment came and we got ready to 
leave. As we were about to pull away, 
a small school of porpoises came ram- 
paging by in the outer surf—always a 
thrilling sight to me—regular snorting, 
breaker-riding sea horses. 

So we went off the beach, well pleased 
with our “last try,” and rather natty 
and nonchalant, including my _ shirt, 
which was a fair success after all. 

The ferryman shook his head. “It’s 
over for the summer, but you know 
September is the time for them.” 

We promised to see him in September 
And yet I often think, reckoning up the 
history of my own and my friends’ fish- 
ing experiences, and remembering big 
bluefish taken out of wintry November 
surf on Northern beaches, channel bass 
in the dead of summer, and stripers at 
all odd times, that the best time is just 
the time you try hardest; and the best 
fishermen are those who just fish, like 
my partner, instead of stopping to wash 
their shirts. 
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some breakfast,” I said, as he pulled 
the rod aboard. 
But a splash interrupted me—the 


splash of a fair-size smallmouth close 
to shore. George reeled in, took aim, 
and laid the plug right in the center of 
the last fading ripples. Smash! and the 
fish was on. 

“Now, this is something,” 
breathed, as he set the hook. 

It was quite a battle, what with the 
weeds and jams of logs all around where 
the fish had struck. For what seemed 
like ifteen minutes George played, 
pulled, prayed, and perspired, and finally 
got the bass aboard. It was no monster, 
weighing about a pound and a half at 
most, but it had put up a good show and, 
as I remarked, was just right for break- 
fast 

“Preakfast?” said George, coming out 
of his dream. “I forgot all about it. 
Come on, kid, let’s head in. I'm 
famished.” 


yeorge 


HE coves around Eagle Island kept 

us pretty well occupied for the next 
couple of days. We didn’t get many 
bass—maybe a dozen between us in the 
two days—but I did learn a lot about 
bait casting accurately and without back- 
lashes, something that had never been 
one of my strong points. Anyway, we'd 
decided not to look for new fields to 
conquer until we were well established 
in camp, since it took some time to 
shift from the stone shelter to a tent 
platform, set up our tent on it, and get 
things shipshape. These tent platforms, 
like those found on many public camp- 
ing spots, were simply board floorings set 


—<_ 
A Sule Cute for up a couple of feet off the ground with 
a low parapet around the edges and a 
tii 






















little porch and front. They 
had been built in various sizes, so that a 
wall tent in any of the standard dimen- 


steps in 


sions would just fit them, the walls 

Do you know of anything that is | CO™i"& down over the parapet all around 
- . . © : to make a_wind-and-rainproof joint. 
more restful or a better nerve tonic Each had a fireplace near by, and a 


sort of ice box set in the ground not 
far away. 


Now we were 


than a day’s fishing? 

A day on your favorite trout stream, 
bass lake—or just still fishing on a 
river bank in the shade of a tree will 
do more to cure wartime nerves than 
a drugstore full of pills. 


ready for real action, 
and chance soon supplied it. At the 
canoe landing, one morning, we ran into 
Fred Bradley, a tall, checker-shirted, 
well-tanned man who looked like a real 
fisherman. 

“You fellows getting enough fish?” he 
asked. 

Not too many, we explained. 


If you need tackle replacements, 
see your local dealer. He ean probably 


take — of your needs. Ile will have “Come on out with me this after- 
Gladding lines—if not just the one | noon,” Bradley said. “I know a good 
you wantin the size you want, atleast | spot for pike, and you're welcome to 


come along.” 

It turned out that the Bradley family 
was camping on Eagle Island too. So 
S é og ishine, | after lunch we tied our canoe to the 
\ Yee ag day = oe fi my stern of Bradley’s small outboard boat 

— 2 you nave a ri na Ww 10 Is and scooted to the head of the lake. 
showing wartime strain, take him | On the way up we decided that each of 
with you. Both you and he will come | us would try a different-color spoon, to 
back better men—better able to cope start with, and also use a peculiar 
witle Gemannees’s nechhen method suggested by a guide we'd met. 

5} 7 It was simply to stir up the fish de- 

B. F. Gladding & Co., Inc., South Otselic, N.Y. a rather than sneak up on them 
BUY BONDS NOW i” - a Arriving in a promising cove, we put 
the method to work. Mr. and Mrs. 

Bradley, he with a red-and-white, she 
with a yellow-and-white spoon, took the 
lead in their outboard boat, trolling 
straight across the cove with lines on 
the lakeward—not the shore—side. In 


hell have a Gladding line that will | 
last you many healthful fishing days. 


for areal fishing trip later 


GLADDING 
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A Flyer in Bass 


(Continued from page 23) 


our can 
George trolling a silver spoon and I a 
copper one. The pike were stirred up, 


line, directly behind, came 


right! We'd hardly started when M 
Bradley yanked on her rod, somehow 
tangled her line, then dropped the 
and began pulling in line hand « 
hand, with a small pike flopping on 
end. I got a strike at almost the sa 
moment, just as I was reeling the spx 
up to the canoe’s side, and before 1 
landed it George was engaged with a big 
yellow perch—“ring perch,” the natives 
call it. 

And that’s the way it went. No rec 
breakers, but plenty of fish. They did 
seem to care whether a spoon was plated 
with nickel or brass, or painted in é 
color or another. So long as it flashed 
and wobbled, it would do. In less t} 
half an hour we had more fish—you) 


succulent pike and big, firm-fles} 
perch—than George and I had seer 
three days. Bradley finally called i 
quits, and we headed back to his com; 


on the island for supper. The man of t 
house showed us how to clean pike f 
and painlessly, then Mrs. Bradley rolled 
them in flour and fried them crisp. P 
potatoes, and homemade brs 
certainly made a meal! 

Later, after the thick Adirondack ni; 
settled down, the Bradleys, their 
young daughters, and George and I 
around the outdoor fireplace. From 
down the lake there came a short, \ 
call, followed a moment later, by anot} 
from a slightly different direction 

“Sounds like wolves,” said Georg 

“Nope,” Bradley explained. “They 
deer jackers signaling each other. Th: 


peas, 


use the traditional Adirondack 5s 

boats, that set low in the water and « 
be hauled ashore like a canoe if 1 
rangers begin nosing around — 


where all the best 
licks are alongshore. When deer « 
down at night to get salt, the jack 
turn spotlights into their eyes and s} 
them, then sneak the meat home, salt 
down, and pack it away for wit 
Rangers keep after ’em, but there’s : 
of lake to patrol. It’s quite a probl 

My photographer’s mind got wor 
“Wonder if there’s some way I « 
sneak down that way some night 
get some pictures. They’d be sensatic 
stuff.” 

“Listen,” said George. “It'd be 
tional if the headlines came out me 
morning: PHOTOGRAPHER MyYsS- 
TERIOUSLY SHOT ON ADIRONDA 
LAKE.” 

Which convinced me—plenty 

Two weeks in this wartime ans 
paradise passed at a terrifying rate 
had some more assorted fishing 
the Bradleys, a day with Tom Br 
bug casting, and plenty of jaunt 
ourselves. The fishing was seldom 
rific, but seldom disappointing eit 
The lake seemed to have a good su} 
of smallmouths—a supply that sh 
get better, too, since it was stocked \ 
45,000 small bass in 1941, 35,000 mor 
1942—plus various panfish. Plugs, flies 
bugs, and live bait all had their i 
moments and locations. 

Our last day, it was frogs that 
vided a fitting finish. On the advit 
a forest ranger, we paddled over t 
mouth of the small river at the e1 
the lake and caught a plentiful supply 
of them. It was no great trick; we 


fellows know 
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the canoe drift slowly across a weed 

watching for frogs noses peeping 
ve the surface and grabbing them in 
hands before they could dive. When 
had enough, we headed back to the 
re of the island, to a spot where we 








anoe, knew there were fish but hadn't been 
aia able to get at them for several days be- 
Ip, all cause of weeds and scum. We baited 
Mrs | with frogs, added just enough lead to 
ehow take them to the bottom, and let go. 
e rod “Got one,” yelled George immediately, 
over and he started to reel in, but the fish 
n the wrapped the line around a log and 
same snapped it. While George was repairing 
spoon his line, I caught a couple. Then he was 
re I'd ready again. 
a big ; “We'll have to pack up soon,” he an- 


atives > nounced. “All I want is one good tussle | | A 
id I'll be satisfied.” 
-cord- Whereupon he cast. There was a mo- 


| 4 < 4 
didn’t | ment’s silence, as foot after foot of his ; FOR 
slated sinking line disappeared through the sur- | . GH TIN 
n one > face scum. Then George whooped and ad 0, TH 
ashed ' struck hard. “Get away from the log, LAM 
than ' kid.” he order, and I obeyed, paddling A RR. 
backward fast. I was still maneuvering 




















— B. Long, lazy hours on the lake... the splash of bass 
eshed feeding at sundown...the smash of a hitting trout... today, 
<7 po for too many, these things are memories only — promissory 
ind 7 . notes to be paid by the future. 
rae I; the pressure of war work is too Some lucky fishermen will take both food and 
Stead great, and you can’t go fishing— relaxation from lakes and streams near home this year. But 
omens these are small thrills beside the fishing we'll do when this 
Pike, | BUY A LICENSE ANYWAY! war is won! 
‘stbvana We're doing our level best now, here at Shakespeare, 
It will be your badge of sportsmanship to hasten its end...making vital parts for the air armada 
eid ait cham you are helping i the that’s smashing Hitler and Hirohito. 
: on ; But like you and every red-blooded sportsman, 
I sat ; vital work of conservation! while our hands and our heads are busy with Victory, our 
an £21 5 eye is on tomorrow...and better fishing tackle... for the 
tote big ones that are growing bigger while they wait. 
other 4 
. rs busily a couple of minutes later when F 
re S he reeled in tight, and the tired fsh’s f — 
1ey're nose broke the surface. fs a 
They : “What is it?” I asked. » . 
gu de “A bass. Looks like the biggest, the 
d can best, and—” (with a sigh) “‘—the last.” CAS 
f the And it was, all three. E€ 
Thesé¢ A few hours later we piled our last 
salt bundle into the train baggage rack, and KALAMAZO 2F, MICHIGAN ° 
come slumped into our seats dejectedly. 
ckers “It’s tough to be leaving,” I saic. ; 
shoot “Tt’s tough,” George agreed. “But let’s SS J WEXFORD 
alt it . have the rest of the bad news, Treasurer. : : 
inter What's left of our bankroll?” LINE 
a lot I pulled the tobacco tin which repre- 
lem » sented our bank out of my pocket and 
king counted what was left of the contents, 
could then did some figuring. “Well,” I an- 
nd nounced, “the tap is less than $40 each : 
ional ffteen for the round-trip fare, eight for : ~$ \ 
half the canoe rent, fifteen or so for grub CRITERION \ : “AUTOMATIC 
ensa- and incidentals. That’s not what I call . wri si 
some bad news!” FF FF ‘ai + | * 
| cone soa JITTERBUG Is Tommy’s Bait 
JACK ; line, no tires, war bonds in the closet | 
back home ‘ a darn swell vacation. . . . 
Seikss ‘be bo someones aad oume pamieat” Here is Tommy Mink of Akron, 
gler’s Which seems to sum it up nicely. Ohio, with a string of bigmouth bass 
We ; caught at Joe Kelly’s camp at Rice 
with Heating Summer Tents Lake, Canada. He says the Jitterbug 
vs ‘ts HE tepee is the only type of tent in is the best surface bait a man can use 
. ter which an open fire can be successfully day or night when the water is calm. 
it} used. Its combination of open peak, Send for my free catalog on Jitter- 
up] ly smoke flaps, and bottom draft curtains bugs and Hawaiian Wigglers. 
hould A an upward draft which carries 
witl moke out of the tent and keeps it FRED ARBOGAST = 428 North St., Akron, O. 
re il iggravating the campers. Still the 
flies fire may smoke under certain 
good tions, especially in heavy, damp 
et when there is no movement of 
ro- r. Then the campers must choose 
ce of their fuel carefully and feed the fire 
o the prudently. A stick or two laid on at 
nd of regular intervals is much better than 
up ply dumping on an armful after the blaze 
» just has died low. 
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Those Moonstruck Muskies 


(Continued from page 19) 


a resounding splash, another, 


flailing, 
then another in startling succession. 
O’Neil’s grunts spoke eloquently of the 


stiff fight he was having. No mistake 
about it, this was a vicious, rough-and- 
tumble battle, with no holds barred. 

“Big bass?” I asked finally. 

“Don’t know,” he gritted, 
about ready. Get the light.” 

In our hasty departure we'd forgotten 
a flash. For night fishing we seldom use 
a net. You lose too much time untan- 
gling a plug from the meshes, and besides 
it’s easy to land a properly whipped bass 
with your hands. I leaned over, close to 
the water, and struck a match. As it 
flared, I nearly did a back flip. Six inches 
from my nose shone a pair of fierce 
yellow eyes, beneath them glistened alli- 
gator jaws. This was no bass. 

“Muskie!” I yelled. 

The fish was as startled as I. He ran 
rampant, showering us with spray, and 
fought furiously before O'Neil finally 
checked him. 

“Where's our club?” he demanded. 

It’s a very useful and necessary tool 
for quieting a muskie before boating 
him. But the club, too, was missing. 

“Fine stuff,” O'Neil said. “Here, undo 
my shoe. And don’t drop it.” 


“but he’s 


His No. 12 proved a lethal weapon. 
Two whacks later, I boated his fish, 


grasped firmly by the eye sockets. 

“Now it’s your turn,” O'Neil said. 

“The moon’s getting high. Guess we’re 
finished for tonight.” 

“That’s what you think! 
on it should get better.” 

“What do you mean?” 

He wouldn't explain. 
he located a heavy club. 
ing,” he ordered. 

I fished steadily for half an hour with 
no luck, and sleep was just winning out, 
when a smashing strike jolted me wide 


From here 


Rowing ashore, 
“Now, get cast- 


awake. But I lost the fish on the first 
leap. 
Fully keyed-up again, I was ready 


when a few hundred yards later I had 
another strike. This time I hooked the 
fish hard. He lashed the water furious- 
Iv. Then weird, almost ghost-like in 
the moonlight, he reared, plunged, and 
pinwheeled in an amazing series of acro- 
batics. The reel grew hot under my 
thumb as he started running. For a 
spell all I could do was to hold on. When 


I finally brought him alongside, his 
splashing drowned out O'Neil’s first 
match and he dived under the boat. The 


next time a solid rap from O’Neil’s club 
ended the scrap. He hoisted the muskie 
aboard, and the fish hit the bottom of the 
boat with a heavy, satisfying thud. 

It had been a long day, and I'd had 
enough. Dead-tired, we headed camp- 
ward. Doggedly, Floyd kept flinging his 
black plunker. Perhaps halfway home 
a powerful fish gave it a terrific jolt, 
headed for deep water, drove through 
the weeds, and snapped the line. 


“Tough luck,” I said. “That was a 
heavy fish.” 
“Forget it,” Floyd replied.’ “I’ve got 


this muskie fishing all figured out. To- 
morrow night we'll ruin ’em. This full 
moon's the answer.” 

“But I thought the dark of the moon 
was your dish,” I protested. “Besides, 
I've always heard that muskies aren't 
night feeders.” 

“Here’s my theory,” Floyd replied con- 
fidently. “You'll admit a muskie’s the 





craziest fish there is, anywhere, any time.’ 
“Sure is,” I agreed. 
“Well, I got to wondering what made 
‘em so screwy. Then it came to me like 


a flash. I'd been wrong about their not 
liking moonlight. They’re moonstruck. 
Plain crazy.” 

I gulped. 


“To get the full effect of the moon- 
light they’d have to be in shallow water,” 
he continued. “So we fished for them 
there.” 

“But why should they hit now?” 

“That's one angle I haven't figured out 
yet, but they do. Remember, that pair 
in the bow ain’t codfish!” 

A thunderstorm blotted out the moon 
the next night, but the night following 





we sought out O’Neil’s moonstruck mus 
kies. We didn’t find a trace of them that 
night nor the next. 
clubs and flashlights scared them off 
Floyd claimed it wasn’t a fair test be 
cause the moon was waning and he’d lost 
his pet bait, that black plunker. 

I doubt that we’d have taken anothe: 
muskie that trip if it hadn’t been for ou 
guide. To his everlasting credit, Law 
rence took us in hand, dismissed O’Neil’ 
theory with a “Dat’s crazy,” and insist« 
that we fish his offshore weed beds. W: 
did, and we caught ‘lunge. They wer: 
thrill-packed encounters but they lacke 
the double uncertainty, the eerie fascin: 
tion of those midnight mélées. At tl 
first opportunity we’re going back 
give those ‘lunge a chance to prove hoy 
moonstruck they are. And even thoug! 
O’Neil’s theory may be built on moo 
beams, I know we'll catch muskies. F‘ 
we're taking one very necessary precau 
tion. We're signing up Lawrence now 





How to 


Mount a Snakeskin 





SHOOT THROUGH HEAD 
WITH .22 RIFLE SOAS NOT 
TO DAMAGE SKIN 





} SLIT LUST UNDER 
SHIN OF BELLY 
WITH SHARP 









ORIFICE 






CUT DEEPLY 
AROUND ANA! 


SPREAD FRESH SKIN 
ON BOARD AND SMOOTH 
OUT WARD WITH FINGERS 





SKIN DRAINS 
EASILY 







































KEEP BOARD AND SHIN IN DRY SHADE 


, VUSEOR IGN EEGs UNTIDY AND 
- : SSS ee DISTORTED 
~s. oF wy 4: na 
gn PS BO. 8. ipsam EFFECT WHEN 
t Arai AT TACKED AND 
- - — EXPOSED To 
: BLAZING SUN 
t 





NAKESKINS, particularly those of 
S diamond-back rattlers, make hand- 

some decorations if properly 
mounted. But when merely tacked up to 
dry in a blazing sun—the usual method 
of novices—they are anything but at- 
tractive, soon becoming distorted, 
wrinkled, and colorless. 

If possible, the snake should be killed 
with an eye to an undamaged skin, and 
the best way to accomplish this is to 
shoot it through the head, just back of 
the eyes. One can safely approach a 
coiled rattlesnake with a .22 caliber rifle, 
because invariably it will strike at the 
gun muzzle; and its striking range is only 
a few feet, allowing you to get close 
enough for accurate aim. However, if 
you do not kill a rattler outright, be 
sure to note whether it bites itself. They 
often do that when wounded, and then 
you must handle the body with caution. 
Old-timers in the rattlesnake country of 
the Southwest say that one may become 
poisoned just by handling a_ bitten 


| snake’s body. Also, take care not to touch 


cr 


the mangled head, as the poison sack 
may be ripped, or a splinter of fang may 
puncture a finger. Safest method is to 
use an old pair of leather gloves to pro- 
tect your hand. 

The snake will squirm for some time 


after you kill it, but should be skinned 
before it stiffens. First step is to chop 
off the head close to the base of the skul! 
then, with a sharp, thin-bladed knife, slit 
down the middle of the underside with 

cut just deep enough to sever the armor- 
like bottom scales. Most difficult part 1 

cut is the tail end, and great care must 
be taken at the anal orifice, where the 
skin clings more tightly to the flesh than 
at the forward section. Cut deeply 
around the orifice and slit from there to 
the rattles. This final section is tough 
and hard to skin, but since the skin hers 
is striped instead of diamond-patterne 
it should, if possible, be left connected 
to the rest of the skin. Otherwise it 
will appear to be part of a differe 

kind of reptile. 

As soon as it is freed from the files! 
spread the skin, flesh side down, over 
pine board, working outward with t! 
fingers to stretch it. A viscous substan: 
very much like glue, adheres to the fie 
side of the skin and will permanent 
cement it to the board. The board, fo: 
time, should be kept out of the hot su 
but placed in dry shade. When the s! 
is completely set in a few days, a « 
of shellac may be applied to the scales ' 
preserve them against the ravages 
dampness.—Hi Sibley. 
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Irrigation Kills —y 


| 

f 
| 

tentacles of a giant 

from coast to coast the 

| ditches of the country 

| year to devour millions 

| which have been carefully 

streams and lakes. And, 

the ditches of death work quietly. 

| seem to worry about the damage 


reach out 
of baby 
planted 


| done to combat their 





i KE the octopus 
' " stretching from north to south and 
| irrigation 
each 
fish 


in 


like the octopus, 
Few 
they 
| eause or to realize that if something isn’t 
evil we may ulti- 


| mately have no fish in our American 
streams. 

| Even as the baby fish are dumped 

| from their containers, the irrigation 
ditch reaches for them—and soon they 
ire dead, the cost and labor of their 
planting washed out by the water that 


pours to feed the nation’s growing food 


crops. 
Now this is not a diatribe against 


ir- 


7 rigation, that good friend of the grower 
since time immemorial. It is, on the other | 


hand, a plea to the farmer for a 


little 


| | help in order to save the countless mil- 


| | lions of small fish thoughtlessly 


swept 


to death in those irrigation ditches each 


year. 


If the average farmer who depends on 
irrigation would just take a look in the 


bottom of a ditch after the water 
been turned off, he would most 
see, as I have seen, hundreds 
fish lying dead. Usually the farmer 
too busy to notice this—and if he 


little or nothing to him. 


tion were called to his attention, 
would try to remedy it at once. 
UST what can the farmer do to 
this slaughter? The answer 
ple one: 





has 
likely 
of baby 


is 


does 
notice it, the dead fish lying there mean 
However, I am 
sure that if the importance of the situa- 
he 


stop 
is a sim- 
First, a breaker wall should be 


put in ahead of the main gate where it 


enters into the stream. 


the heavy pressure of the water 


This is to break 
against 


the window-mesh-size screen which 
should be placed across the gate. If this 
were not done, minnows too small to 


wiggle away would be crushed to death 


against the screen. Just ahead 

| | window-mesh screen, one 
| mesh should be installed, 
cape on one side for the fish. 
coarser screen will catch rubbish 
at the 
pass through. 


my own which worked well 


angle wings, and the water 
into the main 
) stream. 
I put 


These 


In order to slow the 


breakers 


one closest to the 
it) I placed so 


to wing. The 
(about 4 ft. from 


two were placed about 4 ft. 


first 


and 


second. 


the third higher than 
This system effectively 


with very little force. 





such a 
take 


system. I know that it 


|they are aware of what 
For, after all, a great many farmers 


sportsmen too.—L. C. McKinnon. 
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of the 
of coarser 
leaving an es- 
This 
and 
same time allow the small fish to 


I have used a head gate in a ditch of 
and which 
is suitable to any kind of an inlet lip. 
Most inlet lips are built with 45 degree 
is shunted 
lip by the force of the 
current, 
ahead of the main gate. 
I made of three 2 x 12 planks 
placed on edge and running from wing 
gate 
the 
water just flowed over the top. The other | 
apart from 
each other, the second higher than the 
the 
slowed 
the water up so that it entered the gate 


Iam a farmer, and I managed to build 
doesn’t 
much time or trouble and I believe 
most farmers who use irrigation ditches 
| will be glad to do the same thing, once 
is happening. 
are 
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We fully appreciate the honor of the Army-Navy award 
for excellence in war production. Since this company ts 
committed to the production of critical precision-made 
war material, Bronson and Coxe reels will not be avail- 
able until after the war 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS AND STAMPS! 


SOLZEE Deveson 
BRONSON REEL CO. 


BRONSON, MICHIGAN 
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When Writing Advertisers 
Please Mention Outdoor Life 

























WIGGLES 
DARTS 
FLOATS 


.WORDEN’S BONEFISH 


medium or deep 





ON AND OFF IN A JIFFY— 
WITHOUT REMOVING MOTOR FROM BOAT 
This entirely new type troller gives slower speed 
while motor runs faster and surer. Cast the weedy 















ive as a baby Bonef ! Runs top, spots and let your motor run. Nothing complica 

awe +n oy apes d. Ho ®t in, tail 1 slds whale of —— trout, no changes to be made — fits in your pocket. Fits all 
Js idiock, walleye, ete Ore r rondet ize. Lead —. gray, fishing motors. If your dealer can't supply you, we 

ange, et w white ate No. oe me dium (No will sead t d for $1.00 it 8) 

. seme Powe - 2 , $1 Fed. | ill send post paid for (no stamps! 
tax inc ia. Re sults guar ante d< YAKIMA BAIT co. PETERSON SALES CO. 
mor be . e sole me ; 
money back. You're s — Dept. 1. Granger. Wash. 376 N. E. Lincoln A esnsncem Minn. 


















Anderson's SPORTENT 


Ideal for use on Beaches as Dressing Tent or Sunshade. For use in Backyards, for 
Ice Fishing, for Camping Out—will sleep 2 large men comfortably. 

Anderson’s SPORTENT requires no stakes, has no center pole—can be set up any- 
where in a minute, and collapsed as quickly. When set up, Anderson's SPORTENT 
has 7 ft. dia. base, and is 5 ft. high. 

Made of 10 oz. waterproofed duck in tan, 






brown, olive drab, with white ash and 
steel frame. Weighs approx, 20 
Ibs. Folds compactly and can be 
° carried inside an automobile, 


i —— Write for Particulars. 


657 Southern Ave., Muskegon, Mich. 
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ANDERSON SPORTENT CO., 















“I'VE ENLISTED” 


Perhaps we've met some quiet place when you were 
fighting to land one of those big ones. Well, we're all 
fighting bigger fish now and we're going to land a lot 
of tough ones. Up at the Sunset factory, where | came 
from, they're working night and day turning out fight- | 
ing material for our boys in the services. I'm awful 
busy so goodbye now—after the war I'll be seeing you. 


















564 Sixth St. 
San Francisco 
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“We Put The Hawaiian Wiggier To Work!” 


“Charlie Cantrell, myself and guide 
caught this limit of largemouth bass 
in Arkansas in 2!% hrs. We threw 
back 20 others about the same size. 
My daughter and I repeated the per- 
formance again the next day, this 
time throwing back 35 bass. 























“Interesting thing about these 
catches is fact we used a number of 
different baits without getting a strike 
until we put the Hawaiian Wiggler 
to work. Naturally, we didn’t change 
baits any more.” — Dr. Wm. M. 
Dickens, Greenville, Tex. 

Write for my free catalog on 
Hawaiian Wigglers and Jitterbug, 
famous surface bait. 


FRED ARBOGAST 408 North St., Akr 





No. 2 Hawaiian Wiggler $1.10 Extra Skirts 28c 








MASTER WEEDLESS WIGGLERS 


Real fish getters! Thousands of users. 7 ’ 
q branteed weecdless | 
all metal. At ye ‘ 4 | 
sas ander aivent ttn . \ 
Iii Chrom % oz., No 
* 


82 Copper %& oz., No 
iS) Nickel 9/16 ov 
Money back guarantee! 





Angling 














AUGIE’S BAIT CO. 2245 Se. 15th Pr. ee are not very me ivid — visions of alluring 
Milwaukee, Wis. well thought of by streams The very street gutters } 
| the angling fraternity ning with the waters of the melting 
as a whole, but anyone murmur incessantly that spring is here ¥ 
HORROCKS - | who has fished for while stones and twigs become bowld: ¥ 
them to any extent and logs forming pools, riffles, and d of 


will admit they are 
tough beggars to 
catch. For this reason 


in miniature. If your imaginati 
keen enough, you can even see t 
rising in this dream stream. Very 


IBBOTSON 





| they may prove of interest to anyone now I'll just have to use some pre 
who enjoys a fishing problem. I know gasoline and have a look at some : 

of many waters where carp are plentiful by trout brook. I suppose it wil “i 

and yet comparatively few are caught. high, discolored, and somewhat 

It seems to me that we could all do a bound, but it will relieve my feelin; 
| good turn by spending some time in- bit, and perhaps I'll see a trout o1 F 
vestigating ways and means of hooking More than once I’ve located good ‘ 
| this fish, thus reducing the carp popula- just about now and have taken them : 
| tion. With traveling now so greatly later becaus*> I knew just where ti i 
|; curtailed, perhaps fellows living near them 

carp waters will take time to study this a ae 

problem. The sunfish family is a large on¢ 

a posed entirely of fresh-water fish. A! g 
Never get in the water when it is pos- them are the largemouth and 

sible to fish from the shore or the bank. mouth bass, the rock bass, the warn 

Always take heed to your background. perch, the common sunfish or pum} 

Wear neutral-colored clothes. seed, the bluegill, the calico bas 


Your silhouette against the sky will crappie, the redbreast sunfish, the 
spoil your chances. A background which sunfish, and the long-eared sunfis} 








| will absorb your silhouette hides you varieties, except the bass—which fev 
| from the fish. If you can’t keep out of glers consider sunfish—are simply < 
| sight in any other way, get down on sunfish or bluegills instead of by 
your knees or keep back from the edge correct names. 
of the water or both. “a ar 
You can rise and hook more fish with Grayling are school fish. If you 
|} a short cast than you can with a long get any strikes where you are 
| one. Anything you do to hide your per- move on to another location. If y: 
| son from the fish helps you to get close get a strike, stick around because 
| enough to make the short cast possible. will be forthcoming. If a location i 
| Here you have one of the most funda- ticularly favorable for grayling, it 
mental secrets of successful trout fish- sible to fish there all day and take 
as ; ae : ing. off and on from sunrise to sunset 
Fishing is Americas favorite Cj elolan a wise, though, to change fly patter 
Mn iil-Mnichielali-Mnicla 41-sae adil -ti deel 1 a How is your temperature? Along quently as this will result in more st 
war job is finished we'll be ready about now mine gets pretty hot There than will the use of one pattern tl ; 
is something in the air which brings tire time. (Continued on next W 


ToMiile] <-Maemicla d(-M ells) aeiileli M17 
le). tele Sr.) lebéle), Miele mum tiiie Wa. me d 


~ 
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Ray's Daybook 
(Continued from page 74) 


Crabbing is a good way to pass a 
pleasant summer’s day, particularly in 
vyartime when long trips are out of the 
juestion. Lucky is the fellow who lives 
ear the shores of brackish rivers and 
bays, where crabs may be sought. It 
n't exciting sport but it gets you out 

the open, and your catch will surely 
help the menu! 


Small, fly-rod-size plugs, which wiggle 
t the slightest pressure, are exceedingly 
effective on all game fish. While you 
can cast them with a fly rod, they give 
far better results if you attach a sinker 
from 4 to 8 in. above them and cast 
with a bait-casting rod or spinning rod. 
Fish them just as slowly as you can 
and still get good action. 


Rod ferrules should be kept clean to 
prevent sticking, and each time the 
joints are assembled the male ferrule 
should be covered with a slight film of 
grease. You can apply it by rubbing 
the ferrule through your hair or along 
the side of your nose. Too much grease 
is bad because it may permit suction 
which will make the joints difficult to 
separate. 


When you fish with snelled flies or 
hooks be sure that their gut diameter 
is the same as that of the leader. If the 
hook or fly snell is too fine it will foul 
and twist around the leader; if it’s too 
heavy the leader will foul the hook snell, 
and fish poorly in the bargain, because 
of different degrees of stiffness. 

Don’t forget that small lamprey eels 
are a most satifactory bait for bass and 


wall-eyes. Those about 5 in. long are 
about right; you'll find them in black and 


muddy sand close to shore, particularly | 


in slow-moving backwaters. To get them 
dig deeply—at least 8 in.—under several 
inches of water. Throw the mud on the 
bank and then search through it for the 


eels. They are very agile and slippery, | 


so you'll have your excitement. They are 
also difficult to impale on the hook. 


Flounders bite best if the bottom is 
Stirred up. Do it with a clam rake or 
by dragging a heavy chain. If any 
flounders are in the vicinity they will 
come to the scene of the disturbance. 
Fish for them with a _ small, short- 
pointed hook, say size 11 Chestertown, 


¢ 


for their mouths are small. 
my 


Be careful with your leaders. Thou- 
sands of them are wasted yearly, both 
by rough handling in use and by lack 
of care after use. Now this was all right 
when silkworm gut and synthetics were 
easily obtainable, but now some syn- 
thetic materials are being reserved 
Strictly for the war effort and silkworm 
gut is becoming increasingly more 
scarce and expensive. A little time spent 
in caring for these very necessary items 
will help to make decreasing supplies 
give more hours of pleasure.—R. B. 
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OST articles on sailing emphasize 
it as a sport; they tell about its 
thrills and pleasures rather than 
its uses as a means of getting 

from one spot on water to another. On 
the other hand, most fishermen and hunt- 
ers have never had much interest in sail- 
ing asa hobby. To them, a boat is simply 
a conveyance for getting to good fishing 
grounds, or for moving one and one’s 
duffel to out-of-the-way camping places 
where the hunting is good. 

Consequently, the _ sailboat never 
achieved much popularity for such trav- 
el. But now, with restrictions on the use 
of gasoline for pleasure boating, sail 
assumes a new importance. It may even 
be the means of carrying on your fav- 
orite sport for the duration. 

So we'll ccnsider sail as a means of 
propulsion—< nd a temporary one at that. 
Few men will care to go out and buy a 
boat of the pure sailing type, although 
such craft may still be available here and 
there. Most sportsmen will be more in- 
terested in how to apply sail to the boats 
they now own, and whether they have a 
type suitable for conversion. Then, too, 
there are the questions of hull alteration, 
what added gear will be necessary, and 
what can be expected in the way of per- 
formance and speed. 

An ordinary flatbottom skiff is worth 
fitting out for sail because this type can 
be expected to perform satisfactorily. 
With the boat heeled slightly, the chine 
presents a very sharp entrance to the 
water; the flat bottom and usual good 
beam give a fairly stiff or stable boat; 
and construction and hull shape are suit- 
able for the necessary alterations. Be- 
yond that, much depends on what you ex- 
pect in the way of performance. Will you 
rely entirely on sail in getting about, or 
will you use it merely as an auxiliary to 
power or to ease the work of rowing? 

A very simple change is involved when 
you plan to use the sail alone. Perhaps 
it will be a triangular-shape leg-of-mut- 
ton affair on a light boom and with an 
unsupported mast. Then steering can be 
done with an oar through a notch in the 
transom. Neturally, there will be noth- 
ing to keep the hull from drifting to lee- 
ward or away from the wind (when the 
wind is anywhere but directly aft), and 
this will limit your direction of travel to 
directly before the wind. If the craft has 
the average skeg astern, and a light shoe 
or strip keel, they will help counteract 
its tendency to slide sidewise through the 
water; then sail may be used with the 
wind aft on either quarter to give you an- 
other two directions for proceeding, in 
addition to directly downwind. And if 
skeg and keel can be deepened just a few 
inches, you can expect even better steer- 
ing in these directions. 


Beyond that, it is not advisable to add 
a deep keel to an ordinary boat, as the 
increased draft will make the boat use- 
less in shallow water. A centerboard or 
leeboards will then be needed if greater 
sailing ability is desired. If correctly 
made and located, either will make pos- 
sible traveling in all directions but direct- 
ly into the eye of the wind, although per- 
formance with the wind forward of the 
beam will depend on many things, includ- 
ing your own ability. 

Other flatbottom models will perform 
satisfactorily, but stability will decrease 
as bottoms narrow in such types, for in- 
stance, as the New England dory and 
other models with narrow bottoms and 
with sides which are higher and more 
flared than those of the ordinary skiff. 

V-bottom boats of the outboard-run- 
about type will seldom sail as well as the 
skiffs mentioned, although there are so 
many different models of this type that 
no general rule can be laid down. The 
V-bottom does make for less initial sta- 
bility or stiffness, and the wide, flat 
transom is likely to drag water with the 
boat heeled. Generally its construction, 
too, makes necessary alterations a little 
more difficult. Extreme-speed models 
cannot be expected to sail, but conserva- 
tive hulls can be made to do it quite well. 
A skeg should be added astern, not only 
to permit easier steering, but to counter- 
act the deep sections forward, and either 
leeboards or a centerboard fitted. When 
a mast is stepped through the forward 
seat or a thwart, either should be well- 
fastened to the sides, perhaps with knees 
beneath to distribute the strain of the rig 
if the hull is lightly built. 

Round-bottom boats can be considered, 
for our purposes, as falling into two broad 
classifications: those developed strictly 
for outboard power and those intended 
for rowing, with the outboard a second- 
ary consideration in the latter. What 
has been said of the V-bottom outboard- 
runabout type applies to the first class 
here, especially as to its 
shape aft, affecting sail 
performance. Round- 
bottom boats of the row- 
ing type can be expected 
to perform’ well, al- 
though such a hull may 
not be so stable as a 
skiff or V-bottom, large- 
ly because of the lack of 
beam and the rounded 
bilge that gives the boat 
less bottom to lean on 
when heeled over. How- 
ever, these hulls usually 
have easily driven lines, 
and can be _ forced 
through water with 
much less sail area than 
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the average boat requires, and this large- 
ly counterbalances any lack of stability. 

Here, too, one may find that although 
such a hull has less initial stability, it 
has more final stability; that is, it will 
heel over quickly at first, but at a cert: 
point become quite stiff, whereas another 
type may be harder to force over at first, 
but go over easily as the angle of heel in- 
creases. In lightly built boats of this 
type—where the ribs are carried across 
the keelson—such construction compli- 
cates the job of fitting a centerboard 
case. Then leeboards may be the better 
proposition. Or it may be wise to try lee- 
beards first before cutting up the bottom 
of the boat; if the craft’s behavior with 
them is satisfactory, one will feel more 
inclined to fit a case properly for 
more-efficient centerboard. 

Canoes move well with leeboards and 
minimum of sail, equip one with either 
a rudder or a paddle over the stern for 
steering Rigs and complete gear for 
their sailing can still be bought. 

The drawings show different rigs that 
may be used on boats not primarily de- 
signed for sail, to give varying degrees of 
performance. No. 1 shows a mainsail and 
jib rig for a common 16-ft. flatbott: 
skiff; while it may be a more complicated 
outfit than the average man wants, 
will show the capabilities of this type 
hull. Properly fitted with a centerboa! 
and rudder, this modern rig, with its tall 
mainsail and overlapping jib, can be e: 
pected to give excellent performance 

While the construction of the rudder, 
and the centerboard with its case, will 
be a comparatively simple matter, the 
sails should be made by a professional 
probably you can find a sailmaker with 
a stock of the light cloth required. This 
same type of hull can be fitted with any 
of the other rigs shown, areas being 1 
proportion to the size of the boat. Type 
No. 4 would serve well where no board 1s 
to be fitted, and where steering will be 
accomplished with an oar over the ster 


HERE ARE SOME SKETCHES 
WHICH MAY HELP YOU FIT 
YOUR SKIFF OR OUTBOARD- 
POWERED CRAFT FOR SAIL 
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The greatest program of marine 
building ever undertaken in the 
history of the world is being 
carried on today — by American 
boat builders. 


Century is making an important 
contribution to this effort. All our 
facilities are being devoted to pro- 
duction for the armed services. 
Traditional Century soundness is 
being provided today with stepped- 
up speed in construction. Improved 
construction practices make this 
result possible. 

And these improvements will in- 
fluence the oa of fine Century 
pleasure-craft which will be avail- 
able when victory is won. 


CENTURY BOAT CO., Manistee, Mich 





BUILDER OF 


FINE BOATS 


INBOARD AND OUTBOARD 


BUY WAR BONDS — EVERY pay-pDay 











then the sail would give downwind travel 
only. This sail, as well as No. 3, can be 
made at home from heavy unbleached 
muslin. A professional sailmaker would 
probably run the cloths of No. 3 parallel 
to the leech, or after edge, of the sail. 
Four-ounce duck, aéro cloth, drill, and 
skipper cloth are other suitable fabrics 
for a sail this size. No. 3 is another sim- 
ple rig that could be used on a skiff for 
downwind travel, or with leeboards or a 
centerboard for better performance. 
In No. 2, a 15-ft. utility-outboard hull— 


| a very popular type—has been fitted with 


a simple gunter rig of conservative area. 
Its advantage is that while only a short 
mast is required, the peaked-up gaff 
takes a high sail similar to No. 1's. A nar- 
row, dagger-type board is indicated here, 
although the long pivoting type or even 
leeboards can be fitted. The pivoting 
board works out well with a boat on 
which sail will be used only occasionally, 
as its short case will not be in the way for 
ordinary use. A skeg will be necessary to 
offset the deep forward sections usual 
with this type. If you don’t want to spoil 
a boat for future use, the skeg can be 
bolted on and removed later, and lee- 
boards employed instead of a center- 
board. 

Drawing No. 3 shows an ordinary car- 
top boat fitted with a spritsail and lee- 
boards. It could just as well have the rig 
and the dagger-type centerboard of No. 
3, with sail area in proportion to the boat. 
As shown, the rig can be easily lifted out 
of place; the mast goes through a hole in 
the forward seat, with its heel in a step 
or block fastened to the bottom. The 
after end of the sprit, which is on one 
side of the sail only, can be lifted out of 
its loop about the short board, after un- 
cleating and removing the forward line 
from its notch in the end of the sprit; 
then the sail may be rolled up close to 
the mast and tied there with a few lines 


OU might call No. 4 a jury rig—it’s 

merely a triangular-shape leg-of-mut- 
ton rig to run before the wind, possibly 
for use when the motor fails. For that 
reason its sail area has been kept small, 
but it could be made larger and used 
with either a centerboard or leeboards 
for more serious sailing. 

While no set figures can be given as to 
speed with sail, 6 mi. an hour probably 
will be top speed with an efficient rig, 
although 4 mi. an hour can be easily at- 
tained downwind with almost any rig. 
Naturally you get slower speed when you 
travel with the wind forward of the 
beam. High winds do not necessarily im- 
part top speeds, since they are usually 
more than the boat can stand, making 
necessary the use of reefing points 
(shown in No. 1 and 2) to reduce sail 
area. 

Any rig should be planned to give good 
performance with winds of a force usual- 
ly prevailing in your section. After you’ve 
got it built, you should try to find some- 
one who can teach you the rudiments of 
sailing. If that is impossible, buy one of 
the good books written on the subject, 
and couple what you read with actual 
practice aboard your boat. 

In planning your rig you should try to 
attain balance, that is, have the drive of 
the sail (with wind on the beam or for- 
ward of it) force the hull through the 
water—not drive its bow or stern off. 
You accomplish this by having the C.E. 
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(center of effort—the exact center of the 
sail’s area) nearly above the center of 
the hull’s resistance to the water on the 
underside. This is called C.L.R. (center 
of lateral resistance) in rig No. 2, and a 
simple way of determining it is shown 
A cardboard pattern of your boat’s - 
derwater profile is drawn to scale, 
cluding the skeg and the centerboard (o1 
leeboards) in the down position. Then 
the point along the upper edge where the 
pattern balances on a pin can be c 
sidered the C.L.R. Compare this with the 
C.E. on a scale sketch of the boat and rig 
(as shown in No. 2) and if it does not fal] 
under the C.E., the location of the board 
is shifted forward or aft, or the positior 
of the mast changed, until the two cx 
cide more closely. 

The construction of centerboards of 
the pivoting and the dagger types is 
shown, together with the assembling of 
the case. With either type the case is 


YOUR COUNTRY 
NEEDS YOUR 8 H.P. 
(OR LARGER) OUTBOARD! 


A good price in cash will be paid for 
your outboard motor if it is 8 H.P. 
larger, new or used. 

Hundreds of patriotic boat owners hav: 
turned their outboard motors over to Uncle 
Sam for vital government service. Many 
more are needed. These additional motors 
must come from the ranks of boat owners 
es the scarce material required to build 
new ones cannot be spared. Upon receipt 
of your letter, an accredited government 
agency will write you the necessary detail: 

If you own an 8 H.P., or larger, outboard 
that you would be interested in selling 
knowing that it will be turned over to the 
government—write a letter today to 


Outboard Motor 
c/o Outdoor Life 
353 Fourth Avenue 
New York 10, N. Y. 


best made up as a separate unit, which 
is then bolted or screwed down over its 
slot in the bottom planking and inner 
keelson or outer keel strip. The n 
thing is to have the case and its fasten- 
ings leakproof, with the board it 
made in such a way that it is not likely 
to warp and jam in its slot. 

There are plans available which go 
more detail about construction. The book 
department of this magazine has a l 
able a set, 224-R, covering the construc- 
tion of a 13-ft. rowboat with a simple 
gunter rig. The price is 50 cents; full- 
size patterns are furnished for $2 ext! 

With such plans, and ordinary dexté 
ity with common tools, you should be 


able to turn out a creditable sailing 
rig without too much difficulty. As 4 
matter of fact, many a sailing enthus- 
iast has begun just that way, er 


graduating to the larger standard 
boats with more complicated gear 
Thus you can start out modestly, w 
out too big an investment, and discover 
for yourself whether sail is just a 
ter of getting somewhere—or a spo! 
itself.—J. A. I 
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The War Production Board, by its recent Limitation Order, 
has prohibited the sale of “Prestone” anti-freeze for use in 
passenger Cars, station wagons and taxis. The purpose of 
the order is to free for more essential uses the supply of 
ethylene glycol base anti-freeze left over by the armed forces. 

Following is a partial list of uses for which the sale of 
“Prestone” anti-freeze is permitted: TRUCKS AND BuUSSsES— 
The freight hauler, the grocer, the farmer, the milkman, 
the factory operator, the moving man—anyone who oper- 
ates one or more commercial trucks or busses. STATIONARY 


ENGINES—Equipment for dredging, farming, excavating, 
hoisting, mining, etc. FARM EQUIPMENT—Tractors and other 
farm equipment, as well as trucks. 


IF YOU'RE ELIGIBLE—GET YOURS NOW 


War supply hazards being what they are, the prudent oper- 
ator will lay in his next winter’s supply of “Prestone”’ anti- 
freeze right now, this summer. This is the one way you can 
be absolutely sure of having an adequate supply when the 
cold weather starts. 


SAME PRODUCT 
AS ALWAYS @& 


IF YOU OWN A DELIVERY 


) truck or service fleet, the order makes you 
| eligible for the all-winter protection of 


“Prestone” anti-freeze. Put it in and stop 
worrying about cold-weather breakdowns 
and the shortage of replacement parts. 


IF YOU OWN A TRACTOR 


working either for industry or for Amer- 
ica’s vast war farming program, you can 
insure it against winter with “Prestone” 
anti-freeze. The same applies to stationary 
engines and all construction equipment. 


IF YOU OWN A BUS... 


“Prestone” anti-freeze can help you keep 


war workers on a war schedule. Special 
ingredients in “Prestone” anti-freeze pro- 
tect against rust and corrosion—a further 
protection against parts replacement. 


IF YOU OWN A TRUCK, 


you are eligible for “Prestone” anti-freeze 
to keep essential wheels moving. No need 
to idle your engine during cold-weather 
stops to avoid freeze-up—‘‘Prestone” anti- 
freeze saves you precious gasoline! 


The words “Eveready” and ‘'Prestone” are registered trade marks of National Carbon Company, Inc, 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
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BY DOING YOUR OWN 
HOME REPAIRS 


It’s easy to do 
your own home 


repairs and 
lots of fun be- 
sides if vou 


follow the sim- 
ple, easy-to-un 
derstand in- 


HENRY > 


structions in this 
big new 260 
page book! TINKERING WITH 
TOOLS tells you everything you 
need to know about 
shingling, plastering, plumbing, elec- 
tric wiring, masonry and interior and 


woodworking, 


exterior painting! 


EVERY HOME-OWNER NEEDS 
THIS MONEY-SAVING BOOK! 


You'll quickly learn how to repair fau 
cets, valves and traps, how to refinish 
floors and furniture, how to repair elec- 
trical appliances, how to lay sidewalks, 
panel walls, renew sash cords, stipple 
walls and hundreds of other repairs and 
improvements which you can make 
around your home! 

Never before has so much valuable 
material—plus hundreds of helpful dia 
grams and illustrations—been crammed 
into one big cloth-bound volume to sell 
for only $1.00! Books of similar size usu- 


ally sell for $2.50 or more! 


SEND NO MONEY NOW! 


Just mail the coupon below and pay 
postman only $1.00, plus a few cents 
postage, on delivery. If, after 10 days’ ex 
amination, you are not completely satis- 
fied with TINKERING WITH TOOLS, 
simply return the book and we'll gladly 
refund every cent you paid! 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 





OUTDOOR LIFE—Dept. 83 

353 Fourth Avenue, New York, 10, N. Y. 
oth-bound book 
I will pay post 


Send me the new 260-pa 
MINKERING WITH TOt 
man only $1.00, plus f cents postage, on 
delivery. If dissatistied. may return book 
within 10 days for ful fund. 
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Getting Those Moss-Bound Bass 


S YOUR favorite close-to-home bass 

lake annoyingly covered with floating 

moss? Instead of being the hindrance 
you suppose, it can actually help you get 
your share of good-size bass. Here is 
how I discovered that for myself. 

Several years ago while plugging 
away in midafternoon and getting no 
strikes or fish, I saw a man with a fly 
rod jerking a bucktail on top of some 
floating moss. Watching him, I con- 
cluded that the August heat wave had 
taken its toll. But in less than a minute 
this idea was canceled out by a loud 
explosion—the noise of a 2%4-lb. bass 
connecting with said bucktail through 
the floating moss. And when the angler 
tucked the fish away in a creel (which 
already appeared to be well-stocked) I 
was convinced that I didn’t know every- 
thing under the sun about bass fishing. 

Needless to say, I spent the rest of 
that summer jerking a bucktail over all 
the moss I could find. Strikes were 
numerous but my catches were compar- 
atively few. 

One afternoon, the following season, 
I was fishing with live minnows for 
crappie. My father and brother-in-law 
came to the lake to see if I was having 
any luck. We were talking about my 
lack of success when Dad saw a bass 
near the shallow water. 

“Let me have your rod and a big min- 
now,” he said. “I’m going to get that 
bass!” 

Dad dropped the minnow neatly, but 
the fish had seen him, and swam out to 
deeper water without even a second look 
at the minnow. 

Dad handed the rod to me so I could 
continue my unsuccessful quest of crap- 
pie, but I had a different idea. I said, 
“Dad, if those bass are up in the shallow 
water I know how to catch them. You 
just watch me and see!” 

I took the hook off and tied on a metal 
wiggler lure. Then I walked along the 
shore to a moss-covered cove. There, 
with my audience laughing up their 
sleeves, I proceeded to do some very nice 
“top of the moss” fishing. 

I swung the lure out on the moss about 
6 or 8 ft., then hopped it froglike back 
to within inches of the shore. On about 
the third or fourth cast a _ volcano 
seemed to erupt not 3 ft. in front of me. 
Maybe I set the hook automatically but 
I think the bass took care of that him- 
self. Because when I recovered from 
the surprise the fish had started for the 
middle of the lake. In a matter of min 
utes I had him on the bank. I turned 
triumphantly to Dad and said, “Well?” 

My audience was much more _ sur- 
prised and excited than I, because they 
had never seen such a performance be- 
fore—-a performance which I repeated 
within 10 minutes. The second fish 
jumped clear of the water and literally 
stood on his tail on a log, where I very 
shortly retrieved him. He was aided in 
this unbelievable feat by a tight line and 
he rod, which I held high. 

My onlookers couldn't stand any more 
excitement, so they took the two fish 
to town to have them weighed. The first 
one tipped the scales at 3 lb. and the 
toe dancer went 3',—-two of the largest 
bass I had caught up to that time by 
any method. 

Although I have since caught many 
bass by all methods, that was my record 


catch for 12 years. But last season |] 
broke it with the same method and the 
same lure. And now I’m convinced that 
this method is a consistent producer 

One afternoon in August, within 3( 
minutes of the time I started my cham 
pionship “top of the moss” fishing spree 
I landed a 3-lb. bass that was hooked o1 
the second strike, and a 3'4-pounder that 
struck three times before he got the 
hook. Persistence was his middle name 

All this bass fishing took place at pay 
lakes where the fishing is heavy—all of 
them within 15 miles of Kansas City 
Mo.—lakes where the majority of fis! 
caught are in the 1-to-3-lb. class, an 
where such fish are a good day’s catcl 
any time. 

I think it would be unfair to use thi 
method in a lake that wasn't nearl) 
“fished out,” one that hadn't been dyn: 
mited or had the dam washed out. The: 
too, a man’s heart can only stand s 
many of those explosions that occu 
when a big bronzeback lashes wu; 
through the moss to capture what seem 
to be a mighty foolish frog. 

With the following conditions an 
equipment you'll probably get the be 
results. Weather, clear and warm; time 
sunrise to sunset. Moss: The floatin; 
type extending from 3 to 8 ft. out fron 
shore. Lure: One of metal weighir 
about °, oz., with a single hook whic 
is turned upward when it is reeled ov 
the moss. Rod: 5',-ft. casting type. 

Cast the lure to clear water just inchs 
beyond the moss and reel onto the m« 
with the rod held high. Speed of retrieve 
should be about the same as ordinaz 
retrieves in clear water. If a good fis! 
misses, try another cast with a slows 
retrieve. 

Under moss a bass will often strik« 
a number of times because he cannot se: 
anything but the motion of the m« 
which he thinks is caused by a frog. T} 
regular retrieve is just as effective 
the imitation of a hopping frog, and not 
nearly so tiring or troublesome.— Robe 
E. Bunyar. 


Keeping Minnows Alive 


AIT minnows probably will be sca1 

in many sections, this season, becaus¢ 
there will be fewer bait gatherers t} 
usual. Each angler should therefore c 
for his minnows properly to keep los 
at a minimum. 

Vater temperature is important. M 
nows will not stay in good conditio1 
water above 60 degrees F. unless su 
water is properly aérated. Water 
temperature of 50 degrees will carry 
percent more minnows than the so! 
water at 60 degrees; and at 40 degré 
the water in a minnow pail or tank w 
support 50 percent more minnows tl 
that at 50 degrees. Therefore, angl 
should equip their minnow buckets wit! 
an acrating apparatus, or provide m«¢ 
for keeping the water cool. 


Compact Leader Box 
HANDY carrier for leaders may b« 
made from an empty adhesive-p! 

ter spool—one of the kind that s! 
into a metal-band cover. Line the ir 
surfaces of the spool with felt, wh 
can be moistened with glycerin bef 
you put your leaders in.—John Helli 
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Meat for Camp Meals | 


ECAUSE of their changed 

ment and the increase in 
ictivity, people usually experience 
keen appetite for meat when 
imping, and often demand 
juantities with each meal than they 
consume at home. But unless the 
camper is able to shoot small game or 
eatch fish regularly, the meat portion 
of his outdoor meals is the hardest of 
ill to provide—not only because of 
wartime shortages but because of the 
packing problem. The latter is especial- 
ly true in hot weather when fresh meat 
keeps for only a day or two. Then other 
forms such as dried meats, smoked, or 
canned meats must be chosen. Here are 


muscular 
a 


larger 


suggestions to help you decide which 
are the most appropriate when you 
begin working out a grub list—and 


budgeting ration tickets—for your outing. 
First, experienced campers always 
carry a little fresh meat, no matter in 
what season they camp. They pick out 
steaks or chops, which can be cooked 
in a hurry and served with a minimum 
of trouble, for the first one or two camp 
meals. This is a big convenience when 
everybody is tired and hungry and the 
cook has still to finish the organization 
of his kitchen routine until it works 
smoothly. He needs this help particular- 
ly if the party is breaking camp daily. 
In addition to this steak or chops for 
the first day, you can also pack along a 
chunk of fresh boiling beef or pork 
roast. Cook this the second day out and 
let the fellows eat as much as they need. 
The remainder will keep for two or 
three days more and can be eaten in 
sandwiches, as hash or meat balls, com- 


bined with vegetables into stew, or 
cooked with rice or spaghetti. This will 
postpone for a total of some three or 


four days the time when the campers 
settle down to a diet of dried, 


| smoked, or canned meats. 


|} lain 


Smoked meats like bacon and ham 
have always been popular in camp. 
They are partly concentrated, and con- 
very little waste. The small bone- 
hams are advised. Wrapped in 
cellophane, they will keep for a con- 
siderable time. When opened a ham 
may mold some in damp weather. Certain 


less 


hams are worst offenders since they 
seem to contain more moisture than 
others. If you have a ham that molds 


regularly, hang it up in the smoke of 
your camp fire and dry away some of 
this excess moisture. 

Bacon has its place on every camp- 
grub list because it can be served in so 
many different ways. In this respect it 
is much superior to salt pork, which is 


| mainly useful just to cook with beans or 


| add to stews. 


Bacon should of course be 
rindless to save weight. Canadian bacon, 
which is similar to ham, is relished by 


| alland makes a welcome variation from 


| either ham or bacon. 


Other smoked meats, like salami and 
the dry sausages such as cervelat, are 


| Splendid to give variety in grub lists. 








| be 





They are true concentrated foods, very 
nourishing for their weight and bulk. 
They are easily prepared, too, and can 
eaten raw in sandwiches, heated up 
with butter or bacon fat or used as the 
meat foundation for pea soup or stew. 

Dried beef is not used much in 


as 


| Camp menus as it might be. It’s only dis- 


advantage is in creating an active thirst. 
You won't want (Continued on next page) 
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“BY CRACKY WE’LL 
ROW SO THE 
BOYS CAN RIDE 
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“War or peace, 


them NEPTUNE fellers is always 
out in front. Their outboards is 
doin’ the same swell job for the 
armed forces as they did for 


fishermen before the danged war started. 
2 


“And they tell me their engineers is designin’ motors 
right now for peacetime fishin’—motors like you never 


laid eyes on. 


“Made me halfway mad, first time Maud—that’s my 
woman—got into my tobacey money to buy War Stamps. 
But nowadays I just chaw twice as long and spit twice as 
far ... and just keep buyin’ Bonds, to lay back for one 
o’ them brand new NEPTUNES after the war.” 
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“Every doggone NEPTUNE made is goin’ 
to the Army, Navy, Marines and other 
government uses. But I’m keepin’ my old one 
oiled and polished and ready so’s if any wartime 















emergencies comes up she'll be rarin’ to help out. 
Anyhow, it pays to take care of a good thing 
like a NEPTUNE—when you've got it and don't 
know when ta get new one.” 







you'll be able a 








MUNCIE GEAR WORKS, INC. 


MUNCIE, INDIANA, U.StA. 














"VE BEEN TAKEN 
FOR A BOAT-RIDE / 
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3 Men in a Tub 


(Without a paddle) 


Landlubber Adolph and his balmy mates, 
Mussi the Mussle and Tojo the Squirt, 
are caught in the squalls, lashed by the 
hurricanes of Allied fury. .. . They’re all 
at sea all right, and not a paddle to row 
to port with. Those poor fish are hooked 
for certain. And they know it now! 





Padco Oars and Paddles 
Save Lives of Allied Seamen 


In respone to Uncle Sam’s need for oars 
and paddles, the Pascagoula Decoy Com- 
pany developed new methods of manu- 
facture which make possible the ample 
production of oars and paddles to equip 
all our ships. Accurate machining 
achieves uniformity of contour and bet- 
ter balance. Every Padco oar and paddle 
is made for our superlative fighting sea- 
men. After Victory, sportsmen every- 
where will be able to have these same 
superb Padco products. 


Padco Ash Oars 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10 feet. 
Padco Cypress Paddles 414, 5 and 544 ft. 


BUY WAR BONDS - THAT BUY 
OARS - THAT SAVE LIVES AT SEA 


~\ 
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Sportsmen! 
Duckoys are: 


Lightweight (made from tough, corky Tupelo 
and Pop Ash wood) 

Durable (use many seasons without excessive 
paint chipping or wear) 

Hand-trimmed and finished (Specially primed 
to resist water-logging) 

Hand-painted (natural non-gloss colors) 
Stocks are not apt to be sufficient to supply 
demand. Quantities are bound to be limited. 
Duckoys come in 3 grades in a variety of 
species. Write for full information, prices and 
grades. 


i oF 


PASCAGOULA DECOY 


PASCAGOULA, MISS, 








Dick, the Quiz Buck 


(Continued from page 21) 


condition. His food then is used to re- 
store vitality to his body, and little of 
| his strength can be spared for the de- 
| velopment of antlers. And since nature 
| provides only a certain length of time to 
| complete the job, the result is a puny 
rack. 

But in parks, zoos, and other artifi- 
cial locations, where food is plentiful 
throughout the entire twelve months of 
the year, and where the buck reaches 
| spring in the pink of condition, surplus 
|energy is absorbed in the development 
of antlers. Dick is living proof of that: 
| notwithstanding the fact that he was 
otherwise stunted from the very start, 
he was able to grow a progression of out- 
standing antlers. 

Deer reach the prime of life at the 
age of seven or eight. Dick was in his 
| seventh year when he grew his fifteen- 
| point rack, but. from then on he was on 
the downgrade. That was indicated by 
the fact that he kept his antlers well in- 
to March. The more vigorous a buck is 
the earlier he sheds his antlers; as he 
loses virility he retains them longer. 

“What causes freak antlers?” 
Dick answer that. 

One evening in May, 1938, a roving dog 
| made its way to the wire inclosure which 
confined the deer. Dick, frightened by 
its barking, ran along the inside of his 
pen while the dog kept pace on the out- 
side. In making a turn, the buck struck 
his head on a post, injuring it. And 
that brought an end to Dick's perfect 
racks. If the injury had been only to 
the antler, in the course of development, 
the result would have been a freak for 
one season only. But when there is a 
permanent injury to the head, all sub- 
sequent antlers will be malformed. 

So in 1938 Dick’s “rack” consisted of 
six points on one side—and a spike on 
the other. He dropped the antler on 
January 30, 1939, the spike on February 
2. Matthews continued to hope that 
Dick would grow a symmetrical rack in 
the season of 1939, but it was about the 
same size and shape as that of 1938. 

The year 1940 was another eventful one 
for the little buck, for he almost lost his 
life. He was confined, as usual, in a 
good-size pen, and he had been visited by 
so many people that a smooth path had 
been worn all around the outside of the 
inclosure. The area is posted with signs 
requiring hunters to keep out, as it is 
within 150 yards of a tenanted building. 


Let 


Ie one day, in December, 1940, 
two hunters parked a car on the road 
near a driveway which enters refuge 
headquarters. The men paid no atten- 
tion to the posted signs and entered the 
|} refuge. Coming over a slight rise they 
spied Dick in his pen and began shoot- 
ing, one with a .30/40 Krag, the other 
with a 20 gauge shotgun loaded with 
slugs. The rifleman missed the deer, the 
bullet going right through a barn. The 
hunter with the shotgun then fired, and 
his slug, striking the wire fence, was cut 
in two. Both pieces struck Dick in the 
neck, and he fell. 

Matthews, hearing the shots, dashed 
from his office and saw the two men run- 
ning. He took out after one and caught 
him, disarming and arresting him. Then 
a movement behind a near-by tree at- 
tracted Matthew's attention. He raised 
his gun and demanded that the other 
| hunter come out, which he did. Both 





men were confined and later paid heavily 
for their exploit. 

Dick’s condition grew worse rapidly 
and Matthews almost decided to put him 
out of his misery. But the combination 
of Mrs. Matthews’s pleas and a steady 
succession of telephone calls (after the 
story had been published in newspapers) 
deterred him, and eventually he nursed 
Dick back to health again. 

And today Dick still lives—almost as 
battle-scarred as any of his cousins wh¢ 
roam the wilds. His racks now bear lit- 
tle resemblance to the beautiful ones of 
other years. On one side he has the 
freak antler, on the other only a poor 
imitation of what was once his crowning 
glory. He’ll continue to decline until, in 
his last years, he’ll produce only a sing 
spike on each side—the stamp of senility 
in a deer. 

But even then, Dick, the quiz buck 
will still be answering the questions! 


Meat for Camp Meals 


(Continued from page 81) 


much dried beef on a desert journey 
but in ordinary camping it makes nics 
sandwiches and, with bacon, forms 
good meat base for soup and stew. 

When you can tolerate their weight 
cans of meat provide a splendid variety 
to camp fare. There are potted meats 
canned beef stews, wieners, tongue, hash 
chicken, and ham. Also, there ar 
several varieties of fish worth consider- 
ing, like salmon, mackerel, and fis! 
balls and cakes. 

Campers should also provide some of 
those foods generally regarded as sub 
stitutes for meat. Among these aré 
cheese, eggs, and milk. Powdered milk 
will keep a long time in camp, and it is 
easily packed on even the hardest tri 


Cheese should be purchased in sma 
quarter-pound packages and left wu 
opened until served. Cheese in bulk 


likely to mold quickly in warm weather 
In their original wrappings the sma 
portions keep for months. 

As for eggs, dried ones are the favored 


form on light-pack excursions. Fo! 
ordinary camping, fresh eggs may bi 


carried in regular cases or buried in the 


sugar, flour, or corn-meal sack. A good 
way to carry eggs for a few days 
broken in a glass fruit jar and sealed 
Pour out the whole eggs as needed 
They remain fresh for some time 
protected from direct rays of the hot 
sun. 


In order to avoid inconvenience caused 
by increased shortages and tight ratior 
ing of meat in the future, some camper 
have been anticipating their outdoo: 
needs by preparing their own meat ra 
tions. They have canned the meat of 
woodchucks and rabbits and stored 
against some future need. On short, easy 
trips these cans are not hard to carr 
Again, some have converted the lea 
meat of big game into dried “beef” « 
jerky—a good idea to remember for nex 
hunting season. In the meantime, a su! 
plus of fish caught on some angling tri} 
could be smoked and laid away, the 
used on later trips or added to the meat 
supply at home to release enough pound 
of regular meat to last you over som 
long-planned camping trip.—M. H. D. 
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, a Whisky 
Ye BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERY COMPANY, INC., at LOUISVILLE in KENTUCKY yy 























OUTDOOR LIFE AWARDS 
THESE MANUFACTURERS OF SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


NOW DOING WAR WORK 








ITS VICTORY CITATION TO 








FISHING TACKLE DIVISION 
THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE CO. 
ASHAWAY LINE & TWINE MFG. CO. 
BACHE H. BROWN 
THE BEVIN-WILCOX LINE CO. 
CORTLAND LINE CO. 

J. A. COXE REEL CO. 
ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. 

B. F. GLADDING & CO., INC. 
HALL LINE CORP. 

JAMES HEDDON’S SONS 
HORROCKS-IBBOTSON CO. 

THE HORTON MFG. CO. 
LYON & COULSON, INC. 


MARTIN AUTOMATIC FISHING REEL CO., INC. 


NEWTON LINE CO. 
OCEAN CITY MFG. CO. 
CHARLES F. ORVIS CO. 

PACHNER & KOLLER, INC. 
PENN FISHING TACKLE MFG. CO. 
RICHARDSON ROD & REEL COMPANY 

SHAKESPEARE CO. 

SHOE FORM CO., INC. 
SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 
STEELSTAMP CORPORATION 
SUNSET LINE & TWINE CO. 
THE WORTH COMPANY 
U. S. LINE CO. 

WEBER LIFELIKE FLY COMPANY 
WRIGHT & McGILL COMPANY 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
DAVID T. ABERCROMBIE COMPANY 
THE AMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE COMPANY 
THE ALLIGATOR COMPANY 
ANIMAL TRAP CO. 

G. H. BASS & COMPANY 
EDDIE BAUER 
L. L. BEAN, INC. 

BERLIN GLOVE COMPANY 
CATTARAUGUS CUTLERY COMPANY 
THE COLEMAN LAMP & STOVE CO. 

DELTA ELECTRIC COMPANY 

DRYBAK CORPORATION 
DUOFOLD INC. 

FEE & STEMWEDEL, INC. 
HAND KNIT HOSIERY CO. 
HANSEN GLOVE CORP. 
HULL MFG. CO. 

S. H. KNOPF CO. 
LUSTBERG, NAST & CO. 
MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 

OUTERS’ LABORATORIES 

RED HEAD BRAND COMPANY 
W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN COMPANY 
UNION CUTLERY COMPANY, INC. 
UTICA-DUXBAK CORPORATION 
WOODSTOCK METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
WOOLRICH WOOLEN MILLS 


OUTBOARD MOTOR & BOAT DIV. 


CENTURY BOAT CO. 
CHAMPION MOTORS CO. 
CHRIS-CRAFT CORP. 

DETROIT OUTBOARD PRODUCTS CORP. 
DUNPHY BOAT CORPORATION 
EVINRUDE MOTORS 
FOLBOT CORPORATION 
INDIAN BOAT COMPANY 
JOHNSON MOTORS 
KIEKHAEFER CORP. 

KISSEL INDUSTRIES 
MARINE CRAFT & MFG. CO. OF AMERICA 
MEAD GLIDERS 
THE LAUSON CO. 

MUNCIE GEAR WORKS, INC. 

GAR WOOD INDUSTRIES, INC. 


ARMS & AMMUNITION DIVISION 


ARGUS, INCORPORATED 
BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
BROWNING ARMS CO. 

COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 
FEDERAL CARTRIDGE CORP. 
HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO. 
HERCULES POWDER CO., INC. 
HIGH STANDARD MFG. CORP. 
HUNTER ARMS CO., INC. 
ITHACA GUN CO. 

IVER JOHNSON ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
THE JAYMAC COMPANY 
KING GUN SIGHT COMPANY 
LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 

THE MARLIN FIREARMS CO. 

THE McCAMBRIDGE & McCAMBRIDGE CO. 
©. F. MOSSBERG & SONS, INC. 
PACIFIC GUN SIGHT COMPANY 
PETERS CARTRIDGE DIV. 

THE POLY-CHOKE CO. 
REDFIELD GUNSIGHT CORP. 
REMINGTON ARMS CO., INC. 
SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
R. F. SEDGLEY, INC. 

SMITH & WESSON, INC. 

W. R. WEAVER CO. 

WESTERN CARTRIDGE CO. 
WINCHESTER REPEATING~ARMS CO. 
WOLLENSAK OPTICAL CO. 


CAMERAS & PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SUPPLIES 


AGFA ANSCO 
BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
FOLMER GRAFLEX CORPORATION 
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MERICAN FORCES are on the victory trail, and a sizable part of the equipment they're 
A using comes from the factories of the sporting-goods industry. OUTDOOR LIFE salutes 
this vital production effort with its Victory Citations — inspiring evidence, to every 
employee in every factory, of the whole-hearted support of millions of sportsman friends. 
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Essential Needs 


N OF WESTERN CARTRIDGE 
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This explains, of course, why 
today you may not get the Win- 
chester batteries you ask for. 
But, come Victory, you will 
again have light . . . bullet-fast 

. with Winchester flashlights 
and batteries. 





Winchester Batteries 
Assure Light...8ULLET-FAST 


For 77 years now, superlative craftsmanship 
has maintained Winchester arms and ammu- 
nition in premier place—the world around. 
And similar craftsmanship, similar care and 
precision, have always governed the manufac- 
ture of Winchester flashlights and batteries. 


WINCHESTER 


Division 


Imagine the feeble light 
that you'd get from fireflies imprisoned in a perforated 
gourd. Primitive man, it's recorded, used that combination. 
Contrast this with the modern convenience and depend- 
ability which Winchester flashlights and batteries provide. 


But these are war days and, as you’d expect, 
Winchester flashlights being made of 
critical material, are no longer avail- 
able for civilian use. Winchester 
batteries also, are critically limited by 
the demands imposed through war- 
priority. 


REPEATING 
New Haven, Conn., U.S. A. 
of WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


ARMS CO, 








2 | WINCHESTER 
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| Small Kayak 


Question: I have access to a child’s kayak 
and have considered using it for bass fishing. 
It is designed to hold 250 lb., is 8 ft. 4 in. long, 
31 in. wide, and 11 in. deep. As I weigh 200 lb. 
nyself, I wonder if I could possibly make use 
f the craft? —E. B., Wis. 


Answer: If you will confine use to small 
rivers, streams, and ponds where there is little 
chance of waves making up, I am sure the 
| ld’s kayak can be successfully used. Of 





} course, you'll have to watch your movements 
I have used a similar boat only 6 
long and found it a good proposition for 
| waters to which a large boat couldn’t be car- 


|} tied —J. A. E 


when in it. 


Rowboat Mooring 


Question: I have had trouble mooring my 16- 
rowboat in a Minnesota lake. I have driven a 
long iron stake into the bottom, with a swivel 
to which the boat’s rope is attached so that it 
can swing freely with the wind. However, the 
boat pounds the stake and gets badly battered 
around the bow.—J. N. W., Minn 


tt 


Answer: You might make a triangular frame 
2 x 4's with corners well rounded and all ex- 
posed edges covered with old fire hose, and slip 
| this over your stake so it would rise and fall 
vith changes in the lake level and keep the boat 
rom hitting the stake. However, I'd prefer a 
sunken mooring attached to a padded wooden 
Neat or buoy, the boat being tied to the float. 
A mushroom anchor of about 50-Ib. weight or 
a flywheel of 50 to 100 Ib. should be enough, 
especially after it has a chance to sink deep in 
the mud. Attach the float to this with a con- 


of 





‘eet 


Answers to Boating 





ams 


tinuous loop t a single length—of light 
chain, running through rings in the mooring 
and float. The advantage of the loop is that the 
mooring need not be pulled to the surface in 
order to inspect the chain; you can merely pass 
the loop around through the rings while you look 
over each link. And when the chain does have 
to be replaced (though it should last a long 
time in your fresh water), you can merely sever 
it, attach the new chain to one end, and pass it 
down through the mooring ring and up again 
without disturbing the mooring. The longer the 
distance from mooring to float, the better; I 
would make it at least twice the depth of the 
water—three times the depth if you can let the 
boat swing that much, The standard rule for 
anchor-rope length is seven times the depth, but 
with this size boat that shouldn't be necessary 
—J. A. E 


Canoe for Cruising 


Question: I plan to purchase a canoe for usé 
on small inland lakes and rivers, mostly for fish- 
ing and a small amount of hunting. I should 
like to get one large enough to carry three 
persons and adequate supplies for a two or thre 
week trip. There are many small lakes in the 
region and few portages. What do you think 
would be the best length, width, and weight for 
my purpose?—R. P. S., New York. 


Answer: For your use, and especially con- 
sidering the fact that you wish to cruise with 
three persons and their duffel, I should recom 
mend an 18-ft. canoe about 36 in. wide and 13 
in. deep. If I were you, I'd try to get one in a 
so-called guides model that has broad lines 
throughout its entire length and a flat floor that 
makes for shallow draft. You should have n 
trouble obtaining a canve of these pronortions 
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which won't weigh more than 85 lb., and this 
weight will not be objectionable if little portag- 
ing is in prospect. It has been my experience 
that a sufficiently large canoe for the purpose 
will paddle much more easily than an over- 

aded small one 

I believe you will find most canoe manufactur- 
ers with a stock of made-up canoes on hand and 
that you will not have much trouble getting 
your craft at the present time. However, it 
might be wise to buy soon.—J. A. E. 


Punts or Pointed Boats 


Question: I plan to build a rowboat about 11 
or 12 ft. long for use on a near-by river. Which 
is better material for the bottom, narrow boards 
4 or 6 in. wide, or boards of 10 or 12 in.? Also, 
are tongue-and-groove boards recommended? 

I have enough 12 x in. clear white pine to 
build a boat. Would you suggest my using this 
—and would a punt-style boat with a narrow 
pointed boat?— 


bottom row as easily as a 


H. E. U., Mo 


The best width for bottom planking 
is about 6 in. Lumber that is too wide has a 
tendency to warp and open up. I would advise 
against using your tongue-and-groove material 
for the hull of a boat as the seams would never 
swell tight and there is no way that they could 
The clear white pine you have 
ripped into narrower 
strakes for bottom planking and will make good 
building material. However, the 4 in. thickness 
seems a little light for the average flatbottom 
inless the plans call for closely framed or ribbed 


Answer: 


be properly calked 


} 


hand can be easily 


construction 

Speaking of ns, it seems to me that the 
only way to build a boat such as the one you 
choose a plan and to stick to 
specifications regarding 





have in mind is to 
t! Plans give full 
nber and fastenings 
I think a narrow punt type will row quite as 
easily in smooth water as the usual pointed-bow 
boat. However, you cannot compare the punt- 
type boat to a semi-V-bottom or to a round- 
bottom one LA. E 
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How to Beat Insect Pests 


OU'VE probably heard the one 

about the mosquito that landed on 

a flying field in Guadalcanal and 

how the ground crew pumped 40 
gal. of gas into him before they dis- 
covered he wasn’t a bomber. That, of 
course, may be stretching things a bit 
but I'm not exaggerating when I say 
that mosquitoes can make your camping 
vacation a dismal flop unless you're 
prepared to cope with them. 


Few of the popular camping regions 
are entirely free of this persistent pest. 
Mosquitoes are encountered from the 
arctic regions to the equator. Their at- 
tacks begin in the spring—in some places 
before the snow has melted—and con- 


tinue through summer into fall, 


until finally the insects are 
killed by frost. The swamps 
and muskegs of the far north 
breed such endless clouds of 
mosquitoes that large game 
animals have actually been 
killed by their bites. Once I 


helped take in a lost fisherman 

who had spent the night in a é 
marsh; his face was so swollen 
from mosquito bites that he 
was practically blind. 

The average camper, of 
course, won't encounter such 
extremes as these, but he may 
find mosquitoes and other in- 
sect pests numerous enough to 
and 


cause annoyance misery / 
unless he protects himself 
against them. Besides that, a 


man risks actual danger in ex 
posing himself to mosquito 
bites. This is especially true in 
the South, where certain species 
carry the germs of malaria and yellow 
fever and infect those they bite. The 
sting of even the common mosquito 
causes swelling and pain (worse with 
some people than with others) because 
an irritant is injected into the blood 
stream 

Mosquitoes, as you know, don’t confine 
their attacks to the night hours. They'll 


swarm about you. when you fish along 
the bank of a stream or lake, when you 
sweat over a portage with both arms 
loaded, when you chop wood for the 
camp fire, and when you cook and eat 
outside the tent. 

That briefly is the worst side of the 
mosquito picture. There’s a bright one 
too. You don't have to let mosquitoes 
and other insect pests spoil your fun in 
camp. Here are precautions to follow 
that will enable you to avoid their an- 
noyance. 

You have three main lines of defense 


in your campaign for an_insect-free 
vacation. First, a wise selection of the 
place you pitch your tent (if such a 


choice is possible), second, the right kind 
of equipment and clothing, and third, 
the use of special preparations that repel 
mosquitoes and bugs. 


Mosquitoes dislike wind; therefore 
tents pitched on an exposed point of 
land where the breeze sweeps around 


them will attract fewer pests than tents 
placed in some narrow valley, on a low 
river bank, or among trees where the 
air is still. Mosquitoes won’t always rise 
very high above the surface of water, so 
if you set your tent 20 ft.—or even less— 
above that level you will be fairly safe. 

Don't camp near stagnant pools. Mos- 


quitoes breed in standing water and 


multiply so fast that a tin can partially 





"That's for the things | can't quite get into this little one! 


filled with rain water can produce 
enough to keep a camping party miser- 
able. Empty all cans and containers 
that might catch water around your 
camp or cabin. If there are small pools 
you can’t drain, put a film of oil over 
the water if you’re staying at a per- 
manent site. Just a little kerosene or 
motor oil is required. Mosquito larve 
must rise to the surface of the water in 
which they hatch to breathe. The oil 
prevents this and they die. Tall grass 
harbors mosquitoes and other pests. 
Cut any you find growing near your 
tent or cabin if you can. 

Tents should have inside curtains of 
fine-mesh netting behind each door and 
window opening. In the tropics campers 
use tents with a complete net lining, a 
separate tent in itself. Then the sides of 
the regular shelter can be rolled up for 
better ventilation. 

Very small midges and mosquitoes will 
often penetrate ordinary mosquito net- 
ting. One remedy is to keep the curtain 
sprayed with kerosene or insect spray. 
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That prevents the tiny pests from crowd 
ing through. Spraying with plain water 
will help some since it swells the threads 
and partially clogs the openings. An 
other remedy is to use cheesecloth in 
stead of netting. Cheesecloth will keep 
out all the common insect pests, but it 
has the fault of being too tightly wove: 


to permit the best circulation of ai! 
Unless the entire front of a tent ji 
covered with cheesecloth the _ interio1 
will become stuffy on a hot night. I: 
other words, cheesecloth must be used 
to an extent of at least three times the 


area of common net. 

Cabins should be fitted with window 
and door screens. If these fit loosely 
especially around window 
frames, stuff the cracks with 
clay or soaked paper. If you 
lack screens, better pack in a 
bed canopy of netting. This i 
box-shaped, and made the sam: 
size as the bed or hammocl 
being supported over it by cords 
from each corner to the ceiling 
The canopy completely su! 
rounds the bed, and its edges 
can lap over on the floor or be 
tucked in beneath the mattress 

I have mentioned spraying 
ordinary net curtains to make 


them tighter. Every camper 
should carry one of the small 
household spray guns and at 
least a pint of liquid. It h 

many invaluable uses. If your 


tent site is grassed over, spray 

the grass, before you lay down 
" the floor cloth, to kill any lurk- 

ing insects which might later 

make your sleep miserable. U 
the spray when you move into a summe! 
cabin to kill fleas, bedbugs, flies, and 
mosquitoes. No matter how well-screened 
the cabin or tent, a few mosquitoes may 
find their way inside during the d 
They lurk in dark corners, under sin] 
and beds. Look for them with a fla 
light before you retire. A few shots fr 
the spray gun will clean them out and 
keep you from being annoyed later by 
their thwarted buzzing as they try to 
penetrate the net canopy over your bu! 

A careful selection of camping clot! 

will help you avoid mosquito bites. Di 
use sport shirts with open neck 
short sleeves. That’s inviting the blo 
suckers to lunch at your expense. T 
regular shirts that button up at 
neck and at the wrists, points especi 
vulnerable to insect attacks. If tl 
aren't any mosquitoes you can open 
shirt collar, roll up your sleeves, and 
comfortable. Mosquitoes bite eas 
through ordinary cloth that lies agai! 
the skin. Fishermen often put a sweate! 
on inside their (Continued on page 
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BOOK VALUES 


SPORTSMEN / 


Here are the secrets 
of America’s fore- 
most fishermen, hun- 
ters and campers — 
now offered in handy, 
helpful guidebooks, 
priced so low that no 
sportsman need be 
without them! Look 
at the titles below— 
each a new, up-to- 
the-minute edition— 
and order the books 
you want at only 25 
cents each! 


FISHING FACTS —Ex- 
pert advice on every type 
of fishing. How to find 
and use natural baits, 
how to use artificial 
lures, how to select and 
care for equipment—and 
hundreds of practical 
suggestions for catching 
trout, salmon, black bass, 
panfish and many others. 
84 pages. Fully illus- 
trated. Only 25c! 


BAIT CASTING —How 
to cast, retrieve the lure, 
strike, play and net for 
best results. Pointers on 
use of natural and arti- 
ficial lures. Also ‘Guide 
to Better Catches” con- 
taining valuable advice 
from 12 leading bait 
casters. 92 pages. Fully 
illustrated. Only 25c! 


FLY-ROD FOR BASS — 
Special tricks in casting 
for bass! Pointers on use 
of bass bugs, spinners, 
fly-rod wigglers and 
other lures. How to judge 
effects of water and 
weather. Special chapter 
of helpful hints that 
every fisherman should 
know. 85 pages. Fully 
illustrated. Only 25c! 


FLY CASTING — Com- 
plete instructions on ail 
methods of casting. 
Tricks on use of wet 
flies, spinners, nymphs, 
dry flies and other lures. 
Hints on fishing for bass, 
trout, salmon and pan- 
fish. 92 pages. Fully 
illustrated. Only 25c¢! 


SHOOTING FACTS= 
Everything you need to 
know about arms and 
ammunition! Latest in- 
formation on new arms, 
sights, cartridges and 
shells, with merits and 
uses of each. Hundreds 
of hints to improve your 
shooting. Many tables 
and illustrations, 94 


’ 


pages. Only 25c! 


FLY- ROD 


pole int NONE AND PO 





WING SHOOTING—- How 
experts hold, lead and 
follow through. How to 
develop natural shooting 
reflexes which enable 
you to shoot as instinc- 
tively as you drive your 
car. How to hunt water- 
fowl, woodcock, quail 


and grouse. Valuable 


tables and illustrations. 
88 pages. Only 25c! 


CAMPER’S MANUAL—| 


Packed with helpful 
hints on selection and 
care of equipment, cook- 
ing and camp menus, 
camp management, sani- 
tation and woodcraft. 
Covers both permanent 
and nomadic camping. 
64 pages. Fully illus- 
trated. Only 25c! 


MAIL TODAY / 


353 Fourth Avenue, New 


Enclosed find $ 
send me the book(s) 


Fly-Rod for Bass « 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Dept. 


Fishing Facts + Fly a Wing Shooting + Shooting Facts 
pe 


10, N.Y. 


for which please 
led below at 25c ea 


t's Manual «+ Bait Casting 
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Sour Cream Beef 


Use any lean meat like beef, veal, or 
pork, or such game as woodchuck, rab- 
bit, deer, or elk. 


2 lb. meat, cubed 

2 onions, sliced 

1% cup sour cream 

% cup water 

2 tablespoons grated mild cheese 
Salt and pepper 


| Roll meat cubes in flour and fry brown 
|in hot fat. Add remaining ingredients, 
| cover skillet, and simmer until tender— 
at least 2 hours. 


Tossed Summer Salad 


This is dandy to revive appetites jaded 
by hot weather. 


1 cup cooked green beans 

1 cup cooked carrot sticks 

1 cup celery strips 

1 head lettuce 

14 cup French dressing 

1, cup mayonnaise dressing 

2 cups cold cooked meat, diced 
1 tablespoon horseradish sauce 


Salmon can be substituted for the cold 

| meat if you wish. Marinate (soak) beans, 

carrots, and celery in the French dress- 

ing 2 hours. Break lettuce up in a bowl, 

mix meat with marinated vegetables and 

spread over lettuce. Mix mayonnaise and 
horseradish and add. Toss lightly. 


Molasses Nut Bread 


This bread is tasty enough to pinch-hit 
for cake when you haven't a regular 
dessert. 


15 cup molasses 
1 cup milk 
1%2 cups whole-wheat flour 
; cup white flour 
ls cup sugar 
1 cup chopped nut meats 
1 teaspoon salt 
teaspoon soda 


Mix all dry ingredients and stir them 
quickly into the liquids. Bake in greased, 
floured pan 60 minutes at 350 degrees. 
Allow the loaf to cool in pan. 


Casserole Dinner 


This economical recipe is elastic enough 
to let you use almost any kind «: meat 
|and your own choice of vegetables. It 
is especially good with hamburger, but 
you can use cold cooked beef, pork, lamb, 
or veal. Slice 4 potatoes, 4 carrots, and 1 


GOOD EATS— 
AT HOME or AFIELD 


onion thin and lay on bottom of greased 
casserole. Put meat in next, add salt and 
pepper, and cover with milk. Bake 1 
hour. 


Catfish Corn Pone 


For years this has been a favorite 
bread to serve with any variety of fried 
fish. Mix 3 cups corn meal with 2 tea- 
spoons salt, and add enough boiling wa- 
ter to make a stiff dough. Cream in 7 
tablespoons hot bacon fat, and spread 
dough half an inch thick in baking pan 
Cook at 400 degrees for 10 minutes, then 
at 350 degrees until bread is crisp clear 
through to the center. 


Fish Chowder 


You can make this chowder from your 
own catch or from commercial varieties 
such as haddock or cod. 


1 lb. fish 

3 diced potatoes 

1 diced onion 

1 tall can evaporated milk 
1 teaspoon salt 

10 soda crackers 

Pepper 


Cook potatoes and onion in boiling 
salted water until nearly tender. Add 
fish cut in small pieces and cook 5 
minutes. Put in milk and pepper, and 
when hot pour over the crackers. 


Country Pork Steak 


Cuts of lean pork are delicious cooked 
this way. The recipe requires 


2 lb. sliced lean pork 

1 cup dry lima beans 

1 chopped onion 

1's cups water 

2 tablespoons brown sugar 
3 tablespoons vinegar 
Salt, pepper, bay leaf 


Soak beans overnight. Brown the por! 
and onion together in hot fat. Remov: 
from skillet, put in drained beans, water, 
and seasonings, lay pork and onions or 
top, and cook slowly one hour. Then add 
sugar and vinegar and cook 15 minuté 


Sugar Substitutes 


When you use a substitute like hone 
or sirup for part of the sugar in a recipe 
you should take into consideration thi 
liquid form of the substitute and mak: 
allowance for it. Otherwise the batter o! 
dough may be too thin. The rule is t 
reduce the regular liquid (water or milk 
specified in the recipe by one-half the 
amount of honey or sirup used. Suppo 
the recipe read 


ls cup sugar 
1 cup water or milk 


You would change it to 
1, cup sugar 
14 cup honey or sirup 


7s cup water or milk 


The mixture would then have a corre 
consistency for good results. 
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From an Old Can— 
A Camp Lantern 


(Continued from page 88) 


with a cap, or hood, that can be screwed 
in place whenever the lantern is to be 


packed away. This cap is merely a 
brass nut that fits the threads on the 
witch, the switch nut being turned 


down far enough to expose two or three 
turns. Usually you can find a suitable 

ip at a radio shop or even at an auto- 
mobile-supply store—among the oil-line 


mnections. Or you can make a cap 
from a piece of wood or plastic. When 
not in use on the switch, the cap is 


irried by screwing it on the threaded 
stud inside the lid. This stud is merely 

short piece—' inch or so—of rod or 
tubing, threaded to match the cap. Some- 
times you can find a worn-out canopy 
switch that will yield a stud, for most 
of them have the same size thread. 
(Canopy switches are obtainable from 
most radio stores, as well as from elec- 
trical-supply dealers.) 

The various parts of the 
should be enameled to improve 
appearance and to protect them. Bake- 
on enamel is excellent for the case, if 
you have the facilities, or know a com- 
mercial finisher who can do the job. 
Soldered joints should be reinforced by 
riveting when the baking temperature is 
likely to be high enough to affect solder. 
The bail, guard wire, and handle may 
be finished a contrasting color, or left 
unfinished if they are already resistant 
to rust, and attractive enough. Ordinary 
four-hour enamel will give good service 
for the lantern case, or any attached 
part. 

To hook up the lantern, place the in- 
sulating disk, with the attached metal 
disk uppermost, in the bottom of the 
lantern case. Now install the battery 
cells in their cage, and lower the unit 
into the housing until the bottom disk 
rests on the disk to which the lamp wire 
is attached. Screw the lid into place, and 
the lantern is ready to go. Of course, 
there must be good electrical contact 
between lid and case. 

If you desire to save 
the battery cells for emergency use, 
simply insert a thin sheet of fiber or 
cardboard between the topmost cell of 
each pair, and the upper disk of the 
cage. This separates the center battery 
terminal and the disk. When the cells 
in the circuit wear out, either throw 
them away or similarly insulate them, 
and remove the cardboard or fiber from 
the unused units. Never keep exhausted 
cells in the circuit. 

As this is being 
that you normally cannot find in the 
household junk box may be obtained 
from electrical, hardware, or dime 
Stores. It is possible to substitute ex- 
tensively and still have a useful lantern. 
For instance, if you cannot obtsin a 
hlight end, you can improvise a lamp 
‘et f-om bits of insulating fiber, tin- 
( material, and some wire wound into 
tch the lamp threads. And 
you can make a workable reflector from 
Sheet metal that has a polished surface, 
ce) enameled white. This arrangement 
wouldn’t throw a powerful, concentrated 
beam, but it would give a diffused light 
that is just about as useful. 
stead of the canopy switch, you 
night transplant one from an old flash- 
t case. 
hatever the exact 
building of a camp lantern 


lantern 
their 


two or four of 


written, the parts 
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“INSEPARABLES” 
CAPT. EDWARD JACQUET 
U.S. AIR FORCE 
and his Argus C3 
° 


hit it. 





\ “FINE WORK” 
Men and women of Argus, Plant Lens C 
vision, who hove iust been owarded the 

Novy “Ef 


in the manufacture of critical opt 


¢ Ane work in vital war production 


“Good Pietures” 


Moke the best use of your present cam- 
era—learn more about lenses—films, filt- 
ers and composition. Send 25¢ today for 
the 56-page booklet. 








mighty useful around the house, too 
is good fun. And if you do the job well, 
you have something that will give a lot 
of service. 


In most lanterns of this type, there 
will be some waste space just under 
the lid. In it carry one or two spare 
bulbs, emergency matches, and other 
small odds and ends. Wrap the bulbs, 


and any metallic objects, in waxed paper 
to prevent short-circuiting of batteries 
against the lid or case. 


Ohio Develops Home Fishing 


N THE belief that many Ohio anglers 
will now do more fishing in home wa- 
ters, the state Division of Conservation 
is arranging leases with landowners who 
control ponds of from one acre up. The 
LIFE 
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Argus C3 and My .45 
Were My Constant Companions’ 


THis CAMERA has given very remarkable 
service. It has gone through twelve bombing 
and or strafing raids by the Japanese but 
has also been on forty-three bombing raids 
against the enemy. Most of these raids were 
run from high altitudes in the Flying Fortress 
type of airplane at sub-zero temperatures. 
Naturally, the camera received a few blows 
here and there but stood up under the strain. 
The flash bulb equipment was lost and de- 
stroyed at Clark Field by fire. Bullets 
shell fragments have only come close but never 
The camera plus a “forty-five” have 
been my only and constant companions during 
these campaigns. 
sidered valuable during the evacuations of 
the Philippines and Java. 


INTERNATIONAL 











’ 


and 


They were things | con- 


EDWARD M. JACQUET 
Captain, Air Corps 
(19th Bombardment Group) 


IN D\ 





state will improve and stock such waters, 
principally with largemouth bass, blue- 
gills, catfish, and crappies, as well as 
forage fish for the game species. 

Land and water improvement includes 
planting suitable shore vegetation, such 
as willows, to prevent erosion, as well as 


selected aquatic vegetation to reduce 
muddiness, and to provide food and 
sheiter for the fish. 


For the protection of the landowner, 
fence stiles are constructed, signs posted, 
and the area patrolled. The fishing also 
is regulated to insute adequate stock of 
brood fish to maintain the supply. The 
only obligation of the landowner is to 
open the lake or pond to free, controlled 
public fishing from shore and water, and 
to provide a path or lane for entrance to 
the water. 





BOURBO 
SUPREME 


90.4 Proof 


Now Available... 


OFFICIAL BARTENDER'S GUIDE 
—753 Tested Recipes for prac- 
tically every drink known to 
mon . . . Send 35c in stomps 
or coin to The American Dis- 
tilling Co., 247 Park Ave.. 

New York 17, N.Y. 








| How to Beat Insect Pests 


(Continued from page 86) 


shirt to obtain enough thickness so the 
ordinary mosquito can’t reach through 
| to the flesh. A handkerchief around the 
neck protects it and your throat. 

Ankles are another vulnerable point. 
Good protection can be given them if 
| you wear thick knitted sweat socks 
pulled up over trouser bottoms, which 
in turn are pulled down to meet top of 
shoe or moccasin. This combination also 
prevents black flies working up inside 
your clothing. If you are caught out 
with thin socks, rub mosquito dope over 
both ankles before you dress. 

A head net is necessary when mos- 
quitoes are particularly bad during the 
| day. No other defense is as effective. A 
| net is much less troublesome than you 
might suppose. You can wear it while 
you fish, hike, cut wood, cook, and work 
about camp and without any special dis- 
comfort. Outfitters carry head nets at 
reasonable prices and some styles have 
an inlet or valve which permits you to 
smoke. If you can’t buy a net, one is 
easily made at home. Use a stout veiling 
of fine mesh, black or dark green in 
color—it’s easier to see through and 
less attractive to insects. The top of the 
| net tube is gathered in a knot and tied. 

This rests on top of your hat. The bot- 
tom is made with a drawstring running 
through a hem so that the edge can be 
pulled snug around the throat. A ban- 
danna handkerchief, tied over the net 
about the neck, makes a tighter seal. 
| The net should be worn over a felt or 
straw hat with a fairly wide brim to 
| keep it from contact with the face. 
When obliged to sleep in a _ poorly 
| screened tent or under a shelter without 
| insect curtains, fairly good rest is possible 
| if you wear the hat and head net to bed. 
Tip of nose and cheek bones should be 
smeared with mosquito dope, since the 
net may drop down close enough to these 
points to let mosquitoes sting through. 


ISHERMEN should protect backs of 

hands and fingers. Mosquitoes like 
to settle down on these vulnerable spots 
about the time you've hooked a good-size 
fish. Gloves of soft leather give sure 
protection to your hands. The ends of 
the fingers can be cut off to provide a 
better “feel” on your tackle, but leave at 
least half the finger length for maximum 
protection. To bridge that gap between 
tops of gloves and cuff of shirt sleeves, 
which always is open when playing a 
fish, make “wristlets” of stout cloth that 
fit from wrist to elbow and draw them 
on over the regular sleeve. Drawstrings 
at each end will hold them in place. 

Every camper should carry a supply 
of mosquito dope. He may not need it 
but should some emergency arise when 
other protections fail, the dope will be 
invaluable. Early-day insect repellents 
were of the “glaze” type with a pine-tar 
| base. A popular formula consisted of 3 
oz. pine tar, 2 oz. castor oil, and 1 oz. 
| pennyroyal or citronella oil. The tar and 
oil were gently heated to blend and the 
pungent pennyroyal or citronella added 
last. This sticky compound dried on the 
skin and the idea was never to wash, but 
keep on adding to build it up thick and 
| deep. Consequently the user would 
gradually acquire the complexion of a 
well-smoked bacon side. 

These glaze dopes, however, were not 
so permanent as was desired. In warm 
weather, perspiration washed them away, 








and rain would soften them so that they 
had to be frequently renewed. That is 
why present-day campers mostly favor 
the regular liquid dopes which protect 
by odor rather than by stickiness. They 
too, must also be renewed, but the liqui: 
dopes permit one to wash regularly 
which is both sanitary and pleasing. 

There are many commercial dopes o: 
the market and I suggest that you bu) 
several kinds and test them on your ow: 
skin and in your own method of camp 
ing. Individual requirements vary, and : 
dope that’s perfectly adequate for on: 
may not satisfy another. If you wish t 
mix up your own mosquito repellent 
here is a formula that has proved quit 
effective. 


Oil citronella 1% OZ. 
Cedar-wood oil y4 ” ; 
Crushed camphor gum % ” . 
Pine tar 

White petroleum 


NO et 


Less of the petroleum will make thi 


dope thinner, added tar will give it mor 
body. 
In some Midwestern and Southern 


states, chiggers and ticks annoy campers 
as much as mosquitoes. The larger tick 

are easily seen and can be carefully 
picked from your body each night, but 
the small young “seed” ticks are almost 
invisible and by the time they hav 

swollen they’ve made a very sore 
flamed place in the skin. Seed ticks ca 

be killed by applications of kerosene or! 
a solution of nicotine made by soaking g 
tobacco (or a cigar) in a small amount 
of hot water. Don’t pull ticks forcibly 
from the flesh; the head may break off 


it = 


and remain, causing infection. Ticks will It 

release their bite instantly if you touch 

them with a match flame, kerosene, 

whisky, or the tobacco solution. yi 
To keep ticks atvay from your ski! 

dust it with flour of sulphur. Use a small = 

tin with a perforated lid to sift the 


powder in at neck and waist line, letting 
it work down over your body while you 
walk. Put some more around wrists and 
ankles. Or dust dog flea powder on 
the same way. An ointment made of 3 
tablespoons petroleum jelly and 15 drops i 
creosote will repel ticks. Use a styptic + 
pencil or a drop of ammonia on bites 
which are inflamed. 


HIGGERS produce an intense itching tk 

that lasts for as long as a week or 10 
days. These tiny, almost invisible 
live on the underside of grass and leaves 
and crawl or drop on people passing | +} 
They seek a tender place in the ski 
dig in and cause a torturing itch until 
killed. Killing chiggers is difficult b: 
cause they are deeply imbedded. Y« 
best defense is prevention. A sure 
pellent is kerosene applied around ne: 
waistline, wrists, and ankles. Anothe! 
good preventive, not so offensive as c 
oil, is oil of peppermint. Insects seem 
dislike its smell, and peppermint oil « 
be used to repel ticks, fleas, and m 
quitoes as well. Lacking these remedi 
bathe in strong salt water before going 
into chigger-infested woods and let of 
dry on your skin without rubbing. I: +} 
bedded chiggers can be killed by mercu- d : 
rial ointment or 10-minute application of 
ether, ammonia, or alcohol and sometimes : 
by very strong soapsuds.—Maurice H a 
Decker. 


insects di 
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Another plop. At the sound, the second 

yung dog sits bolt upright to see what’s 
what. In the ‘scope he is bright and 
lear, and the cross hairs are dark 

sainst him. That fellow never had a 
chance. 

Just then, when you are beginning to 
feel the thrill of precision rifle shooting, 
[ tap you on the shoulder. With the 
glasses I have picked up a dog moving 
through the grass about 175 yards away. 
With the naked eye he would never have 
been seen. As a matter of fact you can- 
not find him even with the 4X ‘scope. 
Through the powerful glasses, though, 
you can see him plainly, and now that 
you have him absolutely located, and 
know what to look for, you find him in 
the ’scope. 

You shoot, but no soap. The dog 
scurries from his feeding ground and 
plunges down his hole before you can 
reload the single-shot rifle. 

What happened? Well, anyone who 
has done much experimenting with 
light, sharp-pointed .22 bullets knows the 
inswer to that one. Your hold was per- 
fect, and you squeezed that one off as 
sweetly as one could imagine, but the 
little bullet hit an iris or a blade of 
grass. Those tiny slugs can practically 
be deflected by a dirty look. 

Just then you hear the kid’s little .22. 
He has hit a dog that popped up out of 








lf the pressure of war work is too 
great, and you can’t go fishing— 


BUY A LICENSE ANYWAY! 


It will be your badge of sportsmanship 
—will show you are helping in the 
vital work of conservation! 





nowhere only fifty yards away. It was 
a chest shot and a dead dog, but on the 
the next one the boy puts the bullet 
too far back and the pup gets away. 

In a half hour we have pretty well 
exhausted the possibilities of this par- 
ticular section of Prairie Dogville. Tak- 
ing turns with the heavy-barrel 2-R, we 
have knocked about a dozen purps cold. 
The kid has knocked off a couple with 
the .22 hollow points, but he has wound- 
ed more than he has anchored. In ad- 
dition, you have shot a couple with your 
257, but you have also missed. By now 
the dogs remaining are pretty leery. 
They have heard gunfire, and most of 
the dogs are going to stay below ground 
for a while—ten feet below! 

So we get up, stretch our legs, and 
inspect the carnage. The dogs that have 
been hit by either the 2-R or the .257 
never moved out of their tracks, but 
only two the kid has hit with the .22 
ire still above ground. You see then 
why the prairie-dog rifle ought to have 
soup. Dogs are shot on the edge of, or 
near, their holes, which are from fou 
to eight inches in diameter, and almost 
traight down into the earth, and unless 
they are knocked cold, they get away to 
die 


The smallest dog we got is either a 
runt or a late one, as it is no bigger than 
a rat. The largest ones, however, are 


Prairie Dogs—Targets de Luxe 


(Continued from page 33 


about half the size of woodchucks, and 
will weigh around three pounds. 

We move about 300 yards and take up 
our stand on a ridge which overlooks 
another section of the town. The kid 
draws the first luck. Two young dogs 
amble out of a patch of iris and start 
to play and feed within forty yards. 
The .22 cracks twice. 

Almost 200 yards away on the opposite 
slope, a big dog that has been barking 
angrily pops up for a good look. It just 
happens that you were watching his 
hole with the glasses at the time, and 
suddenly you see his red-brown silhou- 
ette in the field. You lay down the 
binoculars, pick up the rifle, and an in- 
stant after you squeeze, you hear the 
plop of the striking bullet 

By the time that the sun is nearing 
the horizon, and the quick evening chill 
comes, you are an enthusiastic prairie- 
dog hunter. New rifles are plenty tough 
to get, and so are ‘scopes; but already 
you are plotting to acquire a dog rifle. 
Let’s see now. Maybe you can find a 
dealer who still has a 23-D Savage in 
stock. Perhaps you can get some am- 
munition for it too. Or still better, you 
may run across a model .70 Hornet, and 
have it rechambered and the magazine 
altered to the 2-R cartridge or the some- 
what less powerful K-Hornet 


T HEN there's that matter of a ‘scope. 

Your hunting that afternoon con- 
vinced you that though the 4X is good, 
a 6X or 8X ’scope would be even better. 
That one you missed at 250 yards, for 
example. The intersection of the cross 
hairs practically blotted out the entire 
dog. With greater power and even finer 
cross hairs, you are sure you could have 
hit him. 

So it goes. It takes only one exposure 
to the fine art of precision varmint 
shooting to make a man an enthusiast. 
Curiously, the persecution of the prairie 
dogs, the fact that their towns are sel- 
dom one-tenth their former size, has 
improved prairie-dog hunting as a sport. 
As they have grown fewer, they have 
grown warier, and the harder they are 
to get, the more fun there is in hunting 
them. 

In the old days of enormous towns 
with populations of millions, a hunter 
could stay in one spot with a .22 rifle, 
and kill prairie dogs almost as fast as 
he could reload. Now, a hunter must be 
highly skillful, as much of his shooting 
is at long range. All gregarious animals 
are tame when they are plentiful, wary 
when they are few. Whether they are 
much hunted or not seems to make little 
difference. The presence of their fellows 
makes them feel comfortable. 
absence, the lack of numbers, makes 
them jittery. That seems to apply to 
everything from prairie dogs to elk. 

The prairie pooch is an economic 
liability, certainly. But I for one hope 
he never becomes extinct. This is a big 
country and a rich one, and surely there 
are places where the frisky, little dog, 
with wiggling tail and chirping bark, 
can exist for generations. If necessary, 
prairie-dog reserves could be set up 
where no poison or gas would be al- 
lowed; but where the rifleman would be 
welcome to keep their numbers in check. 
And anyone who has ever lined up the 
cross hairs of a ‘scope on these grand 
targets will agree with me! 
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No. 1 Feature for 


YOUR FUTURE CAMP 





FIREPLACE 


Circulates Heat! 


A Heatilator Fireplace should be No. 1 
on the list of comforts you're planning for 
that post-war camp. For the Heatilator 
Fireplace actually circulates heat, warms 
the entire room and even adjoining rooms 
on the coldest days. It makes camps usable 
earlier in spring, later in fall—and for 
week-ends of winter sports. Correctly de- 
signed, it eliminates the common causes of 
smoking. 


Available After the War 
Today the manufacture of Heatilators has 
given way to the production of important 
war munitions. But, you 
can make your plans now 
for a more liveable camp. 
Write today for complete 


details. 


HEATILATOR, Inc. 
548 E. Brighton Ave., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


HEATILATOR Fireplace 

















Bean’s Tartan Shirt 


Medium heavy twill in 
genuine Glen Plaid Cel- 
tic Tartan. Finely tai- 
lored, equal to any im- 
ported. Material is half 
long-staple cotton and 
half rayon, making a 
comfortable and long 
wearing shirt. Two pre- 
dominating shades: one 
Gray and one Tan. Pre- 
shrunk. Sizes 14/2 to 19, 
sleeves 33'', 34°’, 35°’. 


Price $4.50 postpaid. 
Send for New Spring 
Catalog. 


L. L. Bean, Inc. 
#4 Clothing Dept. 
Freeport, Maine 
Mfrs. Fishing and 
Camping Specialties 





“A Stamp’s a bullet, 
A Bond’s a gun. 
Buy them both 
Till the War is won.” 


BIG VALUE 


SUN BRAND 


SLEEPING 





Tens of 
Thousands 






Hard to get— 
Worth Waiting for in the Army 

Sun Brand exclusive features give our fighting 
r extra warmth and comfort. Strong water- 
proof duck vool-filled and closely quilted. Ex- 
tra Weatherstrip covers fasteners and snaps 
down under bag to keep out damp and cold, Rolls 
ip neatly into large canopy top. See your dealer 
he may be able to serve you now. 


SUN TENT-LUEBBERT CO. 363 6th St., San Francisco, Calif. 








They’re in the Army Now 


WICE last year—in January and 
July—this department carried write- 
ups dealing with what, if anything, 
dogs could do to help Uncle Sam 
win the war. In January I had practi- 


cally no facts to present but much to 


speculate about, and since plain and 
fancy guessing is right up my alley, I 
gladly accepted the opportunity to 
have a fling at it. Basing my pre- 
dictions on the first World War, when 
more than 25,000 dogs saw active serv- 
ice on the various fronts, I stuck 
my neck out with the prophecy that 
they would be used in greater numbers 
and prove themselves far more efficient 
in our present shindy than in 1914- 
1918, when the Kaiser still thought he 
was a war lord instead of just a good 
journeyman woodchopper. 

Six months later, in July, I had more 
to work on. Dogs for Defense had been 
in existence since early in the year and 
its ambitious program had hit the 
headlines and caused a lot of talk. But 
the organization was not taken too 
seriously by the man on Main Street 
or the little woman doing the dishes 
and the dusting at home. It was still 
considered a “noble experiment,” with 
the emphasis strongly on “experiment.” 
In spite of which I let down what is 
left of my hair with another package 
of prophecies, among which was the 
statement that, of all the gun dogs 
and hounds, we believed that the Irish 
and Gordon setters, retrievers, and 
bloodhounds were most likely to climb 
to the top of the pole and ring the bell. 

Meanwhile the first rookies in the 
Army’s newly organized K-9 Corps 
10 German shepherds, two poodles, and 
a Labrador retriever—had already 
been inducted with appropriate cere- 
monies, and the Army was asking for 
2,000 canine volunteers to be trained 
for sentry duty. These raw recruits for 
the nation’s new dog army were to be 
from one to five years old, the cost of 
their training had been roughly esti- 
mated at $70 or less each, and Dogs 
for Defense was busy enlisting, not only 
the dogs themselves, but also the serv- 
ices of many of the country’s most ex- 
perienced professional and amateur 
trainers and handlers. At this time it 
was publicly stated that dogs were serv- 
ing more or less unofficially but none 
the less competently, in coast defense, 
stores concentrations, munition plants, 
and on aviation fields. 

Already, too, high Army officials, con- 
vinced that the Dogs for Defense move- 
ment “was thoroughly practical and very 
much worth while, had organized the 
now-famous K-9 Corps as a presumably 
permanent branch of the service, and 


had established a vast military layout at 
Port Royal, Virginia, where approxi- 
mately 300 dogs of various breeds were 
in active training. This Virginia induc- 
tion center, the first of its kind in the 
U. 8S. A., was very definitely a “finishing 


school,” with from eight to 10 weeks of 
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He's a soldier now—those rookie days are past 


preliminary training by civilians a re- 
quirement for the admission of each 
canine candidate for future military 
service. Here all work was under direct 
Army supervision, with a head trainer, 
his assistant, and 50 enlisted men as- 
signed to the job. At this same time, a 
similar center was beginning to function 
in far-away Hawaii, and from Florida 
came the encouraging news that, in 
beach-patrol assignments, dogs had 
demonstrated senses of smell and hear- 
ing six to eight times more acute than 
those of humans and were making good 
in a big way. It was then, too, that 
radio began to broadcast information 
about Dogs for Defense, with the nat- 
ural result that enlistments showed a 
marked increase with every passing day. 

But it was early last fall that the 
various organized military and civilian 
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activities for the development of the 
American war dog really began hitting 
their stride. The army, now 100 per 
cent sold on the K-9 Corps, had re- 
peatedly raised the ante and was now 
asking for 125,000 recruits to be de- 
livered at the earliest possible moment 
Purebreds were preferred, but time 
was a factor and a certain number of 
carefully selected crossbreds would be 
accepted if necessary. 

This was a big order, and since Dogs 
for Defense was still the sole agency 
for filling it, that organization realized 
its program must be radically revised 
It could no longer continue its original 
schedule of actual training, but must 
concentrate on recruiting suitable dogs 
and setting up hundreds of receptio: 
centers to which they could be deliv 
ered and where they could be cared 
for until called to the colors for in- 
tensive schooling under strict military 
supervision. 

For by now the whole picture had 
changed. The War Department was 
convinced that the pick of the nation’s 
twelve million dogs were important 
enough to deserve an all-out govern 
mental effort, and acted accordingly 
Since it was obvious that the avail 
able supply of civilian trainers and 
handlers would be only a drop in the 
educational buckct, thousands more 
would be required to take over and 
carry on; and for the sake of military 
discipline and efficiency, these thou 
sands had to be, or become, bona fide 
members of Uncle Sam’s armed forces 

To accomplish this objective two 
definite steps had already been taken: 
(1) Dogs for Defense had prepared 
comprehensive list of the country’s 
best-known trainers and handlers, con 
tacted as many as_ possible, and 
checked all those available. (2) These 

experts had been enlisted for servic: 
in the Army Specialist Corps organized 
by the War Department. Here thei! 
duties were not primarily to train and 
handle dogs, but to teach the art to er 
listed men who had been carefull) 
chosen for their apparent capacity fo! 
the work, but who lacked the necessar: 
knowledge and experience. This systen 
has proved highly satisfactory and i 
constantly and rapidly building on the 
foundations so wisely and cleverly laid 
Incidentally, Dogs for Defense, lik¢« 
most progressive organizations nowa 
days, has found a certain amount of 
specializing makes for efficiency. Th 
Coast Guard contingent, for exampl: 
accepts German shepherds exclusively 
purebreds preferred, high-class grad 
stock when necessary—and has its ow! 
training center (Continued on page 95 
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White Collie Pups 


The most beautiful speci- 
mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 
intelligent. 

Send stamp 

for catalogue 


Comrade Farm Kennel 
Box O.L., Galion, Ohio 



















dealer, or send 

$1 for 10 ibs. Meat 

Meal Cereal postpaid E. of 

| Rox kies, and FREE 32-pg. book 
‘Feeding & Care of Dogs.’ 


=| PERFECTION FOODS CoO. 
Battle Creek, Dept. 20, _Mich. 
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He Barks! He No Barks!! 
Anti-Bark Bridle 


Stops Barking and neigh- 
bors’ complaints. Easy on 
dog. Practical muzzle for 
dogs at large. Insurance 
against killing sheep and poultry 
Made in 3 sizes, each adjustable. Name 
breed wanted for. Price postpd—$1.00. 
Extra large Dogs over 60 lbs.—$1. 50. 
rt Decisions Against Harking Dog 


WARNER'S PRODUCTS CO..,Dept “4 Norwich, Conn. 


ATTRACT WILD DUCKS, FISH 


Plant Legal Natural Foods, Quick Results 


Natural Foods will bring and 














hold large numbers at your 

favorite hunting or fishing 

mind. Wild Rice, Wild Celery and 
many others adapted to all cli | 

' mates and water described in 

/ free 50 page filusts ated = hook 
] Write, describe area, receive expert | 
‘ planting advice and hook | 
a Wm. 0. Coon, Naturalist | 
GAME FOOD NURSERIES | 


P. o. Box 371B, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
nerly The Wiaconain Aquatic Nurecries, 1924 to 1942.) 
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Pure Bred Mink now available from breeder of the finest type 
of Pure Eastern and Yukon Mink which have won top awards 
at seven shows since 1984. Member of N. Y. and U.S. Asso 
ciations. For complete details write at once or wire 


ROBERT S. BALLARD BRANCHPORT, NW. Y. | | 


Will your child 
go to College 
> | 


YES, if you start saving 


now in War Bonds! To 














insure Victory and the 


continuance of educa- 
tion unshackled by ty- 
rants, remember that 
you get back $4 for ev- 
ery $3 you invest—and 


that in the meantime. 


your money will be safe. | 
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Dog Questions 


Springer Technique 


Question: I have trained a good many setters 
and pointers, and now am about to buy a spring- 
er spaniel. Never having hunted with one, I 
don’t know a thing about how they work. If I 
can find out how far they are supposed to range, 
whether they are supposed to stop when they 
come to game, and how to tell when I'm getting 
a perfect performance, I am sure I can train 
mine.—E. V. R., Conn. 


Answer: Springers, like all sporting spaniels 
except the Brittany, do not point their game, but 
flush it close enough to the gun to give their 
handlers a shot. For this purpose, two things 
are necessary—control of the dog to keep him 
within shooting range, and steadiness to flush, 
by which I mean stopping to flush instead of 
breaking shot and chasing. In every other re- 
spect they hunt exactly like a good, close- 
working setter or pointer in heavy cover. Inci- 
dentally, retrieving is one of the prime duties of 
a hunting spaniel and most of them take to it 
naturally.—W. C. D 


They Point by Scent 


Question: In a discussion in our group, all 
but one man agreed that a sporting dog points 
after he scents a bird. But one fellow maintains 
that a dog has to see the bird first before he points, 
Can you settle the argument?—H. E. E., Mich. 


Answer: All pointing dogs of all breeds point 
by scent, using their experience to tell them when 
to stop after getting body scent and going on to 
locate the bird. Sometimes a dog does see the 
bird he is pointing, in which case an owner can 
usually recognize that fact by some extra in- 
tensity in point, position of tail, etc. But even 
in that case the dog is pointing by scent—that’s 
what stiffens him into his stand.—W. C. D 


Picking Hunting Spaniel 


Question: I am planning to buy a springer 
spaniel and want to raise him myself and train 
him as a retriever. What points should I look 
for in selecting my puppy?—O. K., Wis 


Answer: Since you are looking for a field 
dog, not a bench winner, I should be more in- 
terested in the pup’s ancestry than in his 
anatomy. But be sure the one you buy is not 
man-shy or gun-shy—that’s vitally important 
Then look for a good disposition, fairly dark 
eyes, plenty of bone, a fairly short back, well- 
sprung ribs, a good straight front (not out at 
the elbows), and good sound legs and feet— 
not splay-footed, and with closely set toes.— 


w. Cc. BD. 


Dachshund for Rabbits? 


Question: Do you consider the dachshund as 
good a rabbit dog as the beagle? Does he bay 
on a trail as other hounds do? Is he slower 
than the beagle. and would I be troubled by 
having him run deer or fox trails? Do you 
favor the black-and-tan or the redbone for fox 
hunting?—J. K., New York. 


Answer: At the present time the dachshund— 
as a breed—is not considered as good for rabbits 
as the beagle as a breed. All breeds have ex- 
ceptionally good and bad individuals. 

The dachshund usually barks on trail, and 
both he and the beagle are comparatively slow 
trailers, with the dachsie perhaps a little the 
slower. As far as I know, a/? hounds will run 
deer, as deer scent seems especially attractive 
to them. This goes for fox, too, but not to the 
same extent. 

I never like to compare two breeds or strains 
that are supposed to do the same job in the 
same way, but I’ll say that—in my opinion— 
your chances of getting a good foxhound are a 
trifle better with a black-and-tan than with a 
redbone. The latter makes an A-1 coon dog, as a 
rule.—W. C. D 
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The Tale 
of two dogs 








tresh meat, this dog 
his Owner doesn't 


genhimtfog dry food... 
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TS moral of this little tale is that 
it’s a good idea... patriotic and 
thrifty ... today, to select a good 
dry food and a sensible feeding 
plan for your dog. Purina Dog 
Chow is a 15-year favorite among 
leading kennels and hunters. It 
furnishes meat in meal form along 
with 17 other food essentials .. . 
a complete food in itself. You need 
feed nothing else! Your dog will 
like Dog Chow and thrive on it. 


And the Purina Feeding Plan is 
a sensible way to change your dog 
from his pre-rationing eating habits. 
Send the coupon below for your 
copy of the new Purina Feeding 
Plan booklet and a Free Sample 
of Purina Dog Chow, 


PURINA MILLS, 
Dog Dept. 

1210’ Checkerboard Square (2) 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Please send me ee Sample of 
Purina Dog and the new 
Purina Feedj booklet. 


NAMB sc ces. 0g She beoseweepheneees 
5 x 

ADDRESS. «.. (Pees sseeesersenrererees 

CITY,... osesegee ses 6Ge AMM pusane 


NO. OF DOGS.......cccsedevccciovers 
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W'S THR-R-RIFTy 


The Health of Your Dog 


By DR. JAMES R. KINNEY 








: many sportsmen pay important money for—a: 
never come close to getting. I am at my wit's 
end, and your opinion on this matter wil! be 
greatly appreciated.—M. H. J., Mo. 


Dr. Kinney is glad to answer person- 
ally all letters from readers regarding 
their dogs’ health. It should be remem- 
bered when writing him that serious ill- 


nesses cannot be treated successfully by Answer: Fits are due to various ills. They 
| a person unable to examine the dog. In may be the result of a brain lesion, an intestina 
| such instances, a dependable local veter- disorder, or possibly, a kidney disorder. me 
| inarian should be consulted immediately. dogs have a habit of eating grass or chewi: f 





branches and bushes when hunting. This wi 
cause some digestive disorder, and a convulsi 
may follow. It is advisable not to hunt your 
. dog for too long a period. Give him 1 tbsr 
Unusual Color in Pups cod-liver oil daily. Also, 1 vitamin capsule 
Question: I bred a black-ticked setter bitch to (ABCDG) daily. Add 5 gr. potassium iodide t 
a lemon-ticked setter dog. Out of the litter of the drinking water once a day. If you have not 
eight pups, five are white with black spots and already done so, have the blood examined for 
three white with fawn spots—the color of a filaria.—J. R. K. 
Jersey cow. Do you think the bitch could have 
been served by a mongrel?—0O. A. S., Tex. 





Get a bag from your Wayne 
dealer or send $1.00 for 10 Ibs. 
and get 2 Ibs. Free (offer good | 


Lack of Vitamins? 





east of Rockies only). Allied Answer: The color of the offsprings’ coats Question: 1 have a 4-month-old springe 
Mills, Inc., Kennel Food Di- | may vary from the mother’s and sire’s. It may hen © aueesien Slee tee tenetie Me gi 
vision, Fort Wayne, Indiana. trace back to one of their ancestors. It is likely rasping sound—and his left front leg seems t 
= also that the color will change somewhat as the buckle outward at the knee. From all lice 
puppies grow older. Whether the bitch was tions, his leg does not pain him. He is oy 
served by a mongrel dog can be determined from good grade of dog food, and lives in the garage 
the puppies’ looks later on, as they grow older, in a clean kennel. Any advice you care x 
but from what you say I see no reason to believe me will be greatly appreciated.—D. G., W “9 
that she was.—J. R. K. ; iis 
Answer: For a while do not exercis ie 
Symptoms of Rabies puppy too much. Let him get all the sunshine 
possible, and groom him every day. Perhaps he 
WAYN & Question: I wonder if you would be kind needs a little more nourishment; give him tw 
enough to describe symptoms of hydrophobia in feedings of lean, rare, chopped beef mixed with 
dogs? Also, are dogs necessarily suffering from stale whole-wheat bread and cooked vegetables 
DpOoG | ele}: ) lockjaw when their mouths hang halfway open, Also, 2 tsp. cod-liver oil (with viosterol) twice 
or is this a symptom of rabies?—Mrs. H. C., a day, and see that he has access to plenty 
N. Mex. fresh drinking water.—J. R. K. 


5 a —_____ — — 
DON’ | Let Him Answer: Symptoms vary in rabies. All . 
animals do not manifest the same symptoms. In Pneumonia Aftermath 
many cases the animal is unable to close its 


jaws and is also unable to drink liquids. An Question: A year ago last spring my fema 
animal may have a dropped lower jaw and yet hound had pneumonia. She has never beer é 
Be not have rabies. However, one should always to bark since. Is there anything that might 


be suspicious of rabies when the jaw is dropped. bring back her voice? She is a good hunter 
Many dogs have convulsions, and still this I sure would like to hear her bugling aga 





A Dog doesn’t scratch for 





leasure. His blood may be badly - ae . Pe er i ( 
Oitected by impurities t b set up || is not indicative of rabies. When suspicious of Also, I would like to breed her. Wou aaa , 
an intense itching irritation it, consult a veterinarian.—J. R. K. condition have any effect on the pups?—F. 
beneath his skin He is in tor North Carolina. } 
ment He has t scratch unless 
you try to help him e 
Rex Hunters Tasteless Dog Powders in convenient Nervous Drooling Answer: In time, I believe your dog w { 
tablet form provide blood tonic elements and reconstruc: ° + : b in. iv bst . 
i. tn cane ae ot lana ee a aes oem Question: When my 4-month-old English set- begin to bark again. Give her 1 tbsp “i I 
: ye oh : . ” , : : , oil (with viosterol) once a day. Add 5 gr 
on Saturday ea¢ veek they act quickly relieve dis ter gets in a car, saliva begins to drip from his - ; iodide t io Mekatel . ( 
orders due to lack oper conditioning cause : , ass n rate nc 
! +) a lack of i oF t naditi nit chat - mouth almost immediately. And the longer he potassium 10 ide Oo th e Ti ing water e , 
ratching, loose coat, listlessnes por appetite, bar . : : day. Her condition will not have any effect 
weath, skin irritations, and a host of other ills. They rides the more he drools. Is this serious, or will ea i JIR.K } 
itl pemeec Mes nlite » puppies.—J. R. K. I 
rk ve make your pet happier, healthier and more he get used to riding? Also, isn’t there some- a , 
ontente . . . | 
“* | thing I could give him?—G. J. T., Conn. 
Inexpensive and easy to administer, Rex Hunters Dog 8 8 J ( 
Powders . . . the prescription of a prominent gl Appears Paralyzed ; 








Veterinary Surgeon, are for sale at leading Drug Answer: Your puppy will overcome this car 
yh 4s a oe eS ee sickness. Do not fed him when you intend to Question: I have an 8-year-old coon dog. H S 
can be until you have tried them. Ask for Rex Hunters take him in the car, and no water for two hours is kept on a chain in an outbuilding where } 
Dog Powders . .. Keep Dogs Fit. before leaving. Give him '% grain phenobarbital has a nice box, with burlap at the opening t } 
Py OY A Pn og ne -y . one hour before leaving. Repeat in an hour if keep out drafts. About three weeks 
- necessary.—J. R. K. could hardly get up on his front legs, ar 
: not raise his hind parts at all. He e 
Please Mention OuTDOOR LIFE Fus in the Field been out of the building for a week, 
Ws in e le peared normal the previous evening, w! 


When Writing Advertisers 





Question: I have a 34-year-old dropper. He A veterinarian pronounced his heart O.K . 
is big and strong—weighs about 75 lb. Last his temperature normal, yet for a period : I 











October I was hunting chickens with him in could only raise his head and wag his t 4 U 

TAPE WORMS Kansas. After three hours of hard, fast going no time did he seem to be in pain; eyes : 
he had a fit—fell over, whimpered, and stiffened were bright and his nose cold and mois N 

ROUND WORMS | out. I carried him to the car, which luckily was after three weeks, he gets up a few tin t “ “ 

near by, and covered him with my hunting coat. day and walks around, unsteadily I ea a 

(Ascarids) Two hours later he had perked up considerably, well. Has not lost weight, and his bowe!s af » 


normal and regular. Please advise me 


HOOK WORMS and the veterinarian, a very good a do._F. F.. Obio. 


was worm fits, and gave him some pills. 


WHIP WORMS not hunted again until the middle of November, 


in the Ozarks in southern Missouri. There was Answer: Keep your dog in a warm, dry pl li 

no recurrence. However, the next four times I Massage the back and legs with witch-haz +} 

«+ you can free your dog of all these worms took him out he again had fits; each time about twice a day. Give him 1 tbsp. cod er pe 
three hours after starting. On the advice of (with viosterol), and 1 vitamin B mf , 

WH PUl VEX another veterinarian, I changed his diet and put capsule daily. A saline enema once a ek m 
him on milk and raw horse meat. I might add tsp. salt to 1 pt. warm water) is a sa be 

COMBINATION that he was inoculated for distemper when about Also, give him 1 tbsp. mineral oil three tim ni 
TREATMENT WORM CAPSULES a year old. As a gun dog, this fellow is what a week.—J. R. K. of 


Used by leading breeders. At leading pet, drug, department stores, 50c 2 - — 
a package (double size, 75c), Packed two ways: for puppies, for dogs. 
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Slaughter Game to Save it! 


(Continued from page 27 


though the state officials had not al- 
ready been thoroughly spanked and put 

their places, the Hon. Pat winds up 
nd delivers to them a final, convincing 
aymaker. We quote from the bill: 
“No action permitted to be taken un- 
ier a license pursuant to this section 
shall be deemed to be a violation of any 
tate law or regulation.” 


It would be easy to speculate as to the 


real purpose of the Hon. Pat’s bill. West- 
ern sportsmen mvxy find in the words 
domestic anima!s” in the first para- 


graph a,clue to the Hon. Pat’s big idea. 
Could it be thet instead of the conserva- 
tion of wildlife the bill actually is in- 
tended to provide more grazing on public 


lands? Grazing rights on public lands 


cost the stockmen less than grazing 
rights on privately owned lands. 

But whatever the real purpose of the 
bill, no American syvortsman or lover of 
wildlife, no matter in what part of the 
country he lives, can afford to permit 


this bill to become a law. 

If you believe thet conservation is a 
vital thing; that our cherished wildlife 
is a valuable resource, to be cropped only 
under strict but reasonable regulations; 
that the sale of game is damnably bad; 
that our public lands were apart 
for the use and recreation of us all and 
not for special interests; that it is right 
ind reasonable for state conservation 
commissions to regulate all hunting 
within the boundaries of their jurisdic- 
tion and that it would be deplorable to 


set 


deprive them of that right, start fight- 
ing this bill—right away! 

OvuTpoor Lire already has sent out al- 
most 10,000 letters calling the harmful 
features of the bill to the attention of 
sportsmen’s clubs, conservation authori- 
ties, the editors of rod-and-gun columns 
of the newspapers, and prominent sports- 
men all over the country. 

You too can do your part. 
Carl A. Hatch of New Mexico 
man of the Senate Committee on Public 
Lands and ‘Surveys, to which the bill 
has been referred. Write or wire him at 


Senator 
is chair- 


the Senate Office Building, Washington, 
D. C., stating your objections to the bill. 
Write or wire, also, to your own sena- 
tors or representatives, asking them to 
study the bill and oppose its passage. 
Write or wire, also, to Senator Bennett 
Champ Clark of Missouri, chairman of 


Committee on Con- 
to Rep- 


the Senate Special 
servation of Wildlife Resources; 
resentative J. Hardin Peterson of Flor- 
ida, chairman of the House Committee 
on Public Lands; and to Representative 
A. Willis rtson of Virginia, chair- 
man of the House Special Committee on 
Conservation of Wildlife Resources 
These are war times, and in the press 
of considering legislation necessary to 
the war effort, members of Congress 
might very well permit this bill to be 
sneaked through unnoticed unless it is 
called to their attention. It’s up to the 


Robe 


They re in the Army Now 


(Continued from 


at Elkins Park, Pennsylvania, where 
hayloft, stables, and poultry houses on 
the immense Widener estate have been 
taken over and are in daily use. The 
Guard’s original call was for 4,000 dogs, 
but its need for a much greater num- 
ber in the near future is evident, and 
this branch of the service plans to sup- 
ply a part of that number through its 
own direct efforts. Certain bitches ac- 
cepted for schooling at Elkins Park are 
being bred to high-class enlisted dogs, 
then handed over to approved civilians 
or private kennels for feeding and care 
until whelping time. Each pup from 
such matings, when six weeks old, is 
assigned to a carefully chosen house- 
hold to be raised in home surroundings, 
and at the age of one year, if found 
itisfactory, will go to the Coast Guard 
Center for suitable training. 

A second highly specialized arm of 
the K-9 service, sponsored originally by 


Dogs for Defense and still operating 
under its banner with the usual Army 
supervision, is that for the enlistment 


and training of sledge and pack dogs— 
mostly purebred Alaskan Malemutes, 
Siberian huskies, and Eskimos. 


Later on, the Marines, themselves 
specialists in a big way during their 
long and glorious history, swung into 


ine with the selection of a breed to fit 
their own very definite requirements. 
This breed is—yes, you’re away ahead of 
me—the Doberman pinscher. As might 
be expected, this smart, active, wiry, 
none-too-gentle canine gent came out 
of his corner swinging with the bell. 

Even now, despite the rigors of cen- 
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American sportsmen to see to it that 
they hear about it 

page 92 
sorship, I can reveal the fact that the 
United States armed forces are operat- 


ing more than 3,000 official kennels and 
reception centers in widely scattered 
sections of the country, with the Quar- 
termaster General's department calling 
for more purebreds than can be sup- 
plied, even by the remarkably efficient 
Dogs for Defense organization. I am 
also at liberty to say that, as this is 
written, 25 different breeds have passed 
the acid test and proved themselves 
capable of doing the work demanded by 
the various arms of the service. They 
are: Airedale terriers, Belgian sheep 
dogs, Bouviers des Flandres (try that 
on your vocal cords!), boxers, briards, 
bull mastiffs, Chesapeake Bay retrievers, 
Labrador retrievers, curly-coated re- 
trievers, German shorthaired pointers, 
Irish water spaniels, Norwegian elk 
hounds, rottweilers, wirehaired pointing 
griffons, collies, Dalmatians, Doberman 
pinschers, German _ shepherds, giant 
schnauzers, pointers, standard poodles, 
Eskimos, Samoyeds, and Siberian hus- 
kies. The English springer spaniel is 
now being tried out for a job. 


As for that brash prophecy of mine 
about the Irish and Gordon setters, 
bloodhounds, and retrievers, the beers 


are on me, as usual. And to make my 
humiliation still more so, Harry I 
Caesar, head man of Dogs for Defense, 
says that the setters and the bloodhound 
were given a shot at the target but 
missed the bullseye by a whisker or the 
width of the prophet’s beard, depend- 
ing on how much you want to kid your- 
self.—Wm. Cary Duncan. 
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OUR SECRET WEAPON 
ROUTS FLEAS ! 





—SAYS “OLD SARGE” 


You need the right weapons against 
fleas. And you need to rout fleas if 
your dog is to keep in good health 
and condition. 

Our secret weapon 
ONE-TWO: One, 


for fleas is the 
a flea-killing (and 
skin-conditioning) bath with SKIP 
FLEA Soap. ... Two, frequent dust- 
ing with SKIP-FLEA Powder — it 
slaughters new arrivals. 

Fight your dog’s fleas with SKIP- 


FLEA. At all drug and pet stores. 
Free Sergeant's Dog Book, too! (Or 


use coupon below.) 


SERGEANT'S, Dept. 7 75-H, |, Richmond, Va. J 


Please mail the NEW, (943, 40-page, 
illustrated Sergeant’s Dog Book to: 


Sergeants 
DOG MEDICINES 








MONEY !* RABBITS—CAVIES 


AND OTHER SMALL STOCK 
Big Demand — Multiply Fast — Easily Raised 
WE BUY and put you in touch with other 
firms, who continuously buy all 
offered them. Catalog and copy of mag- 
ine 10 cents. Or send 25 cents and re- 
ceive illustraied Book Catalog and Price 
, List aud a 3 Mo. 8 Subscription to the 
AMERICAN SMALL Stock FARMER, 

Outdoor Enterprise Co., Inc. 

102 BV Road, Peart River, N.Y. 





Small Mouth Bass e Large Mouth Bass 
Shell-Cracker Bream 


(Strawberry Bream) 
Blue Gill Bream e@ Crappie 
Live delivery guaranteed. 
Write for prices and information. 
JAS. H. REEVE CALHOUN, GEORGIA 














Eastern 
Mi ; h Fr. Labradors $9500 
Yukons Sace 


All shipments made subject to 5 days inspection be- 
fore acceptance 

The quality of my mink ts indicated by the fact that 
I have received an average of approximately $15.00 per 
pelt for all the mink pelts I have produced during the 
past 7 years 


OK “DOMESTIC MINK’”’...... $1.00 
PEARL yr tt FOX priced on coquess. 

ARRY SAXTON’S MINK RAN 
Bemus poine New York 


iant Wild Rice 


Attracts More Ducks! Sept. delivery. 
TERRELL’S fresh,  sure- -growing, 
double-size seed for Fall sowing 
makes twice as much duck food. 
ey plant quick-growing DUCK’S 

MEAT Now for Fall 1943 duck food. 
Wild Celery, Muskgrass, Elodea— 
FULL LINE LEGAL DUCK 
FOODS. Folder 


TERRELL’S fish's Cortutronce- 








Advertisements in this department are inserted at the rate of 30c A WORD 
PER INSERTION. 28'/2¢ a word per insertion when 3 ads are paid at once; 
27¢ a word per insertion when 6 ads are paid at once. Count each number 


and initial as separate words. Minimum advertisement accepted, 









MS AIREDALES wa] 


OORANG Airedale puppies, $25.00 ‘* Shipped 
on approval. Sportsmen’s Service, LaRue, Ohio. 


Tae ccacies a] 


THREE female Beagle Hounds. Registered, one 
Hightstown, 


year old, cheap. M. R. Swinger, 
N.J. 



















Hunting Beagles. All ages. List 
Warsaw, Ind 


Trial. Choice Puppies. Guy 


REGISTERED 
free. Shipman, 


BEAGLES Broken. 


Werner, Seven Valleys, Penna 
BEAGLES, Bassets, Pups and Grown Stock. 
Davis Kennels, Joliet, ll. 

BEAGLES Rabbithounds, thoroughly broken, 
Trial. Puppies. C harles Rexroth, York, Pa. Rte. 3. 


CHAMPION sired, registered be: igles that hunt. 


Frundt, 2514 Amherst, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

BE AGLE. mabennounds. Choice puppies. Trial. 
3. S. Meckliey, Glenville, Penna 

BE SAGLES Broke, Started. Choice quality. Trial. 


arrett Yinge r, Helli am, | 


a _CHESAPEAKES «xo LABRADORS | | 


BLACK Labrador Pups, farm-raised; various 
ages; eligible recistration both books: Cham- 
pionship blood lines. Field Trial and Bench Show 
Champions at stud. J. R. McManus, Des Moines, 
Iowa 

GOLDEN Labrador puppies—$25.00. 
lent type Field Trained Parents 
Huron, South Dakota. 

BLACK or Golden Labrador Pups from 





From excel- 
Quin Dennis, 


5 genera- 


tions. Registered A-1 Field Dog Parentage. Kel- 
logg, Junius, 8. Dakota 

BLACK Labradors, Pups, Trained Dos. Traini: r 
of Retrievers. Pellant’s Retriever Kennels. 922 
So. 12th Street, Miiwaukee, _Wisconsi } 


selection of p p- 


BLACK Labradors oniy. L arge 
todall Ken- 


pies. Write for list. Priced right. 
nels, Box 423, Lincoln 1, Nebr 
BEAUTIFUL Labrador Retriever Puppies for 
sale. Bertsch Kennels, Glasgow, Montana 
FIELD Winning—Bench Champion bred Chesa- 
peak Allein Owens, Jr., Towson, Maryland. 


[ie HOUNDS hy] 


COON Hunters—lI am the Ch: ampion Coon Hunter 
of Kentucky. Have trained Coonhounds for 23 
years. I know what one is. Offer you I believe 
the best in Male or Femate. Red-Bones: Blue- 

















Ticks; Black-Tans. Open and Silent trailers. 3 to 
5 years old. Absolutely broke on any hunting 
ground. Sold on trial. Write for prices. J. N. 
Ryan, Famous Coonhound Kennels, Murray, Ky. 


RABBIT Henters—-Rabbit Hounds. I can ofter 
you, I believe, the best lot of Rabb’t Hounds, 
2 to 3 years old The right kind. Males and 
Females. J. N. Ryan Kennels, Murray, Ky 


WESTERN trained coon, cat, lion hounds pup- 


pies, cheap. Bert Stone, San Fernando. ¢ 
HUNTING Hounds: Cheap. Trial. Literature 
free. Dixie Kennels, Herrick, II! 

REGISTERED Long-eared, Black Tan Fox and 






Coonhound | Pups. Carl rl R: auch, Florence, Mass 


PT _MIsceLLANtous pocs | | 








ESKIMO Pups $30.00 and up, Delivered. Buy 
now and Drive next winter. Send one dollar 
for twenty Postcard Views of Pups, Dogs, and 
Teams. Ed. Clark’s Eskimo Sled Dog Ram 


New Hampshire 

Springer and Cocker Spanicls, 
Breeding, Field and Show 
Shelter Cove Kennels 


North Woodstock 
DISPERSAL Sale 
Labrador Retrievers 
stock. Pups 3argains. 
fattle Lake, Minn 

A.K.C. Litter Registered St. Bernard 
sale. Males $35.00 each. Spayed Females 


Pups for 
25.00 





Satisfaction guaranteed. Luther’s Kennels, Mis- 
soula, Montana 
FOR Sale: bugs Setters and pointers. Fox, Coon 


shipped for trial. Catalog 
Berry, Ky 
you *need? 


108 repre 


Chazy 


and Rabbit Hounds 
10c. Blue Grags Farm Kennels 
PUPPIES, alsé& Supplies, what do 
Books colored pictures, descriptions 
nized breeds, 35e¢ Roy: il Kennels 
















ten words. 


DACHSHUNDS, Darling, pure bred puppies for 
_ pets. Bemmann, Columbus, Wisconsin. | 
CREAM colored German “Shephe rd puppies. 
bred. Lindenholt, Pedlar Mills, Virginia. 


REGISTERED Coach Pups. $25 and up. Kane 
Kennels, Leland, II. 

CHOICE Registered Collie Puppies, $50 to $75. 
Collie Farm, Dundas Minnesota. 


CHOICE Coach, and White Collie 
Kennels, Nevada, Ohio. 


IRISH Setters, Springer, Labrador ‘Puppies. § 
— $20. Eligible. Harley Everett, Atkinson, 


SETTERS 
AND POINTERS 
RE ‘EO Male English Setter ba es 
Skyrocket’s Ferry. Dam, _ Griffin's count 
Momoney. Championship Field and Hunting 
Stock How: ard F. Griffin, Ocean City, Md. 


FARM raised registerea Irish Setter pups, direct 
from a breeder with fifty years experience. 
Guaranteed to please. Earl Bond, Albert Lea, 
Minn. 
PAYMENT plan: 
Setters and Springers, 
10c for list and photos. Cards 
Furcht Kennels, Gooding, Idaho. 

POINTER Pups Whelped “in January. Write for 
Pedigree and prices. W. A. Holland, Glenwild 
Plantation, Grenada, Miss. ; 
POINTER puppies, finest Bloodiines $10.00 up. 
Papers. Riley Kennels, | Perry, Missouri. 
WANTED: Bird dogs for training. 
Pheasant. A. E. Seidel, Danville, Pa. 
BROKE Pointers. Setters. Beautiful pups cheap. 
Bill MecGirk, Everett, Wash. 


- Pure 








~ pups. Regal 


$15 






































“English pointers, 
trained dogs. 
unanswered. 


German and 
pups to 














Grouse, 





DRATHHAAR pups from hunting stock. Bruno 
R. Weiss, Madison, Conn. 

ENGLISH setter puppies ~ reasonable. Charles 
Costa, 551 Laurel, Scranton, Pa. 

ENGLISH setter pups, from hunting sioc k. 
Ralph French, Glen Ellyn, Il. 





CHOICE litter of pointer pups. Two grown dogs 
niceiy started. William Farrell, Cortland, N. 


Ta sranicis aaa] 


SPRINGER Spaniels of quality for field or show. 
We have the largest and finest lot of bred 











bitches and pups in the west. State wan fully. 
Kest on Kennels. Sk mok: iwa, W: 

SPRID Spanie's. Nationally known b-eeder 
of Iniernational Champ.ons, Field Winners o..e.s 


Outst>.ding Youngsters. Frejax, 15000 Pariside, 
: f Springer Spanieis for fall hunt- 
ing. Best Dual purpose Blood in America, in- 
cluding bull sister to Caulier’s Royal Maggie. 
Cheap. Roy Riley, Rt. 1, Dover, Ohio. 

REGISTERED Cocker Spaniel puppies Hunting- 
ton and Nonquitt notable bloodlines. Ready to 
ship, $20 each. Order now to avoid disappoint- 
ment. Mabel Sill, Corry, Pa 

REGISTERED Springers—fully trained, field and 
Moore 


water retrievers—guaranteed. tev. G. 
Morgan, Bad Axe, Michigan 
AMERICAN Water Spaniels Finest Hunting 


Blood Kennels, 986 Dela- 
ware Road 
COCKERS 
on approval. 


Retrievers. Brighton 
Kenmore, N. Y 

and Springer pups 
Sprucedale Kennels, 


Bred Bitches. Ship 
Duncansville, 





Penna 
cOocKilh Litter blacks, Hunting ~ parents, ‘ 
pers; Approval, $20.00. Bradley, Corning, Kan- - 


LITTER Registered Cocker or Springer Puppies. 
inters. Pryor & Dosdall, Red Wing, 
Minn 


REGISTERED Cocker puppies, Torohill Trader & 


ted Brucie bloodline, $25.00 and $35.00. Pick- 
ering’s Kennels, Mendenhall, Miss 
SPRINGER Spaniel Puppies Eligible A.K.C,. 


Finest Bloodlines, Satisfaction Guaranteed. Vic- 


tor Burk, Wellington, Ill. 


ROYAL Quality Cocker Puppic s Champion 

Stock. Montahome Kennels, Sidney Montana, 
LITTER Beautiful Brittany Spaniel pups. D. 
Elliott, Fox Lake, Wis 


REGISTERED English Springer Spaniel pups and 














Tc. va in 25c War Stamp. Fr 


Farish, Vic *ksburg, 
WANTED to 








purcnase for cash or trade | 
and Coit Automatic Pistols, .22 and .38 Smith « 
Wesson and Colt Revolvers. Ship express pre i 
for estimate. Stoeger Arms Corp., 507 Fifth A 
nue, New York, N. Y. 


WANT .22 calibre short or long ammunit 
Will pay $120.00 per case (10,000 shells) 
tance no barrier. Cash Waiting. Peerless Ve 
Machine Company, oO pt. O.L. 220 West 
Street, New York * A 

‘“*TACKHOLE BOT ore Floating Center 
dot reticules installed target scopes § 
Weaver 330-440, $6.00, in all other hu 
scopes $10.00. Free literature. T. K. Lee, | 
mingham, Alabama. 


FOR Sale gun Ithaca ten gauge magnum nu 
two grade thirty-two full practically new. | 
hundred twenty five dollars plus ammuniti 
wanted. Write D. B. Lancaster, Greensboro A 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 





















CASH for Firearms and Ammunition. Write 

ing full description. Fair dealings with s; 
men since 1874. M & H Sporting Goods, 12 
Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

WILL trade almost any size ammunitior 
250/3000 and 300 caliber Savage cartrid; 
Hudson Sporting Goods Company, L-52 War 


Street, New York. 

30- 06 empty cartridge cases in fine conditior 
per hundred. Whelan Oiled Rifle Slings 
$1.50, 1% - $1.75. Brand New Public §; 
Shops, Dept. L-57, 13 S. 16th St., Phila, Pa 
AMMUNITION, all types wanted. State « 
tion, age and caliber. Highest prices paid. M 
offer. Stoeger Arms Corp.. 507 Fifth Ave 
New York. N. Y 


FAIR prices paid 





for Target Pistols, Revolvers 
Sh r 


Rifles and Antique Guns of all kinds 
estimate. Public Sport Shops, Dept. L-57, S 
16th St., Phila., Pa. _ _ 

THOU SAND Bargains, Firearms Bino« ~ 
War Relics. New Catalog 25c. Smith Guns! 


New Jersey. 
**Defense”’ 


Runnemede 


“TARGET” and Automatics—Re 





volvers—-Shotzuns—Rifles, Sale list 10c I 

O.L. Rulolph’s, Atchison, Kansas 

Ww es D for Cash, Ammunition, any quant 
calibres—Write Public Sport Shops, 

13. S. 16th St Phila... Pa 

USED Shotguns, Rifles. Revolvers Bought 


Howe Fur C 





Traded List. Stamp. 
Coopers Mills, Maine. 
SELL your guns and ammunition for ca 

list and prices to Hudson Sporting Goods ¢ 





pany. L-52 Warren Street, New York 
FOR Sale .22 Long Rifle Cartridges $2 
1,000. Send Money Order. L. Nicolosi, 63 
76th Street. New York, N. Y. 


WANT Fine Sharps Creedmoor 
Rifles. Must be Excellent. M. C. 
La Peer Drive. Beverly Hills, Cal 
WANT Remington or Browning Overu! 
Improved Cylinder and Modified. Gene 
Lebanon, Missouri 

Ww. Cc Powley Gunsmith, Ventilated Ribs, C 
ering. Reblui: Mifflintown, Pa 

FOR Sale. 600 30-06 steel jacket cartri ige 

ry Drake, Port Leyden, N _ 
COLLECTORS cartridges, 33 page cat g. 2 
Platt Monfort. Huntington, L -?. 


“and hs) | 


Clark, 169 











TRADE your old sights for new. Origit 
Exchange Box, J-1, P aoli, Pa : 

SEND $.10 for list 100 used guns. Frayseth’'s 
Willmar, Minn. 


Checking. Satisf 
Guaranteed. Gunrebluco, 352c Plant, Tamy 
HERCULES and Du Pont Powders. Art 
Anderson Fullerton N. Dak 


FRE E Ammunition buying servics 
Dishmon. 


Corona, New Mexico. 


| |BINOCULARS, SCOPES, SIG ars] 


TEI LESC OPE. “Powerful Army ty Army type, | 5-n 


REBLUING ~ Replating. 

















REGISTERED American Brown Water Spaniels ~ ee er te ' . . : Has scientifically ground 5mm. lens 
Springers Dachshunds Scotties Champioh grown dogs. Charles White, Batavia, Ohio closed in ” open 15-in on $1.20 
Studs. Puppies. Brogden, Rush Lake, Wis COCKER Puppies Reds Blacks Stockdale Utica Mail Order Co., 923 Eagle St., Ut 
COCKER Spaniels, Setters, Pointers. Quality see L. J. Thiem. Ravenna, Neb _ . 7a 
puppies $35.00 up. Shipped on approval. Sports ct OICE Cocker puppies, fine grown dogs. Earle 
men’s Service, LaRue, Ohio Gofdis, Holley, N. Y j i! @e ANTIQUE FIREARMS ANTIQUE FIREARMS * 
ST. BERNARD Puppies, standard Swiss, reg- SRRINGER Spaniels. Cnampions at Stud, Show | ear 
istered, healthy, beautifully marked. The chil- or,field. Almon Williams, Berea, Ohio | ANTIQUE Firearms. Swords. sere ate 
dren’s dog. Edwin Gaskill, Amherst, Mass SPRINGER Spaniel. Male, Fine Stud. Natural | Jog 25c. Robert Abels, 860-L Lexi 
DACHSHUNDS, Longhaired. Champion Blood hunter, $65.00. Greenlands, Ashland, Virginia. 976 Antiaue Firearms. Swords, Cartt 
lines, Youngsters, Grown Stock. Northmont SPRINGER 8S 3] 3. $15 - $2 aun eee aman os oe 
- -— : 3 8 2R Spaniels, 3 months, $15 - $20. A.K.C, . , ‘ 3 Mos 
Kennels, Registered. Coraopolis, Pa Walden Williams, Pioneer. Ohio. Wenona, ni” aamagregte = 
[-NGLISH Bull Pups. Catalog 10c, also Persian a . ~ AN ae a : » —— 
‘tte . -.. . oe ae arc AMERICAN Brown Spaniel pups from natural 
Pee Challenger Kennels, Jackson Center, hunters. Steve Zelinske, Redgranite, Wis. ¥ BIRDS (455 
> Fj a > Springer pups; Weanlings St d 7 a — ' 
COCKERS, Scotties, Wires: Champion grand- | REGISTERED Springer | gs. Stuc WHITE King Pigeons—Bargain. Must § 
pings. $20.00 up. Ocean Air. Bridgehampton, Services. Ralph I French, Glen Ellyn, a make room. S Wonderful Stock. Gebhardt 
en = : Muscatine, Iowa. 
BELGIAN Sheepdogs, Puppies. Graenendael va- a Doc TRAINING EQuiP ETC a FINE Northern Bobwhites Raised on 
riety (Registered) W. J. O'Keefe, 1018 North BOARDING, conditioning of Sporting Dogs. Free breeding or restocking. Dr. Mixe Hines, Avis 
12 St. Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin. folder. Wilder-Acres, Canton, Penna. don, Va 
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SWANS, Peafowl, Pheasants. Bantams. Water- 
f 1. Thirty Varieties Pigeons. John Hass, Bat- 
rf. Iowa 


WILD Geese, Ducks—Fancy Pigeons. Rab bits, 
I Fowl. Jewel Game Ferm, Danville. I 
PH ASANTS and | Bobwhite Quail. Dowe iTonical 
vardsville, Tl. 


PL_Fuk ano CAME ANIMALS TL 


RAI SE Highly Profitable Angora Rabbits. Wool 
gs $6.50 pound. Plenty markets. Send 25c 
terature, instructions, prices. White Ang 

Crawfordsville, Mich. 





Izaccoons now re y Mon Skunks, 

\ ’s Finest. Catak 1¢ Shad Fur 
t Snringfield, M 

: Rd fox cub $36.00. Ai Wiemer xe, New 

; I R. 3 
KAN Mink with hisa pelt v e. Chas. 
Miliarton, N. Dakota. 

I ; Foxes. Fine choice unrelated strains. Need 

helper, prefer man or boy interested in learning 

Fox inching. - Envilla_ Ranch, , Hav re, Montana. 





FLY Tying Materials. 
fessional grade, 
hers. Complete line 

for Materiris 

s y e Co., 4053 } 








( Ba‘t, | ved d c ed 
3; one of the best Na Buff alo formu- 
! led i mu.as nd Instructions $1.00. 
Mel Cox, Box 1659, San Ar nton io. Tex 
s Dousn Lait for c.irp, suckers eels, 
h, buffaio. 40c at stores: plus 16c a 
fri factory. Atlas Bait Company, Mt. Carmel, 
\TFISH Pleasure and Profit. 1 Ibs. 
f re bie bait, 1 special treble hook $1.00 
ost} i. Extra hooks 10 cents each. Knepper 
Specialty Co. DeWitt, Iowa. 
FLYTYING Materiais. Imported d Domestic, 
Priced no sme Catalogue. Martin Tackle, 
T r ton 3 
SURE Shot Sant Catfish Bait. Recipe and 
Instructions, $1.00. John Coile, 272 Oakwood, 
( 
SILL Nets, New. Write for prices, include size 
nted. No priority needed. Central Net Co. 
Cc City, N. J 
FLY Makers! Send for ‘“‘Quality” material cata- 
: Culver Lures Company, Dept. 05,1847 


South Fourteenth Street, St. Louis, Me 
WHOLESALE Prices; Fliy-tying materials. 1943 
catalog—101 fly de scriptions, 10c cash. Colbys, 
Amesbury. Mas 

TROUT d Pan-Fisherman’s Kits, Hooks-—Gut 
é Real Value. Better Hurry Only $1.00. 
Wit - 710 Nostrand, San Gabriel, Cal 

log, Flies ires, Materials, Supreme 
pac-y, Amari'lo. Texas 

MS (Soiiution) Raise yo Fertilizer. 
worm F arm, Wo rthi ngton Ohic oO 


























acres hite River frontag unim- 
I i; $ $3 down, $3 monthly. Free ‘list and 
teratur iubbard, 255 Grossman Bld} Kansas 
Citv. K 
WANTEI og ecbin, Maine, 5 ac: no agents 
picture ‘ inform tion location. Bingham 
cation Monson, Moosehead Lake, Millinocket 


Adams nae Rebe kz cah § Street, , Woonsoc ket R. I 


Le ARCHERY EQUIPMENT - i 


BOW-A Arroy ‘-Hunting is great sport. ' ~ is great sport. ‘Try ‘it while 
s she a scarce. I!'ustrated Catalogue 
Fre 90 Pa é "In: truction Book only 50c. Arch- 
ery, 617 South St-te, Chic ) 
WH ESALE prices, compicte line, arrows $1.80 
10Zer Quivers 49c. Catalog free Shebovgan 
Archery, 607 Superior, Sheboygan, Wis 
FEATHER'NG Tool $1.00. Bows, arrows sup 
€ H. Wayte, 919 Hay’s Park, Kalamazoo 30 


ARCHERY Equipment: Catalogue Free. Mid-West 
Archer 2209- Bo East 75th. Chic: AO. 













- Frontier” : “pictured in a 

) photographs, 75c. Book catalog Free 

Sportsman, Ketchikan, Alask 

+: We bind magazines, old books. 
als. Heckman Bindery, Dept. X, 


lester, _Indiana. 
1 | 


TAXID! RMY “Supply « Catalog, 48 pages. Every- 
ung needed by Taxidermists. Many new inter- 
ng it s. Send 10c. Nowotny’s, 1329 Broad- 
Antonio, Texas. 


rskins made into gloves. C. K. Wood 
Me Bs 


Decoys. Baits. ~ ‘Taxidermist a 
1200 Broadway, New Yor! 












Cash must accompany orde New ocvert s are requested to 
furnish two references with their first advert ment. Send your ad 





with remittance to Classified Dept., OUTDOOR LIFE, 353 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. SEPTEMBER issue closes JULY 23rd. 
| 
SALE of Surplus Mounted 2-7 imens, List. Pat- BEAUTIFUL enlargement from each picture on 
_tons Taxidermy, Taxidermy, Paradise roll 25c. Cut Rate Photos, Dept. A-8, Janesville, 





Wis. 


INDIAN relics Confederate bills. coins minerals, aL. edd | GAMES. MAGIC i 


gems, fossils crvsta!s Illustrated «¢ 








100 ancient arrowheads $3.0 = Das ‘el Hot SE SEND For icense to hunt Japanese! This in- 
Spring. A s Alask cense is hu m« rons and a 
i000 Bar 7 - eT I e s € r f the War. You « lettered 
F ti © : —_ ert ae ns and sent in a dec ted envelope, portpaid, 50 
pe pm 3 i ' SF gee —e Cat aan cents. 8S! t t is! J trated circular 

10¢ (Phot =-aphs of fost). Museum, Weno! ih. a Alas ape les Ct J ‘21, Ketch- 
FIVE stoneage Indian tools 50c. Catalog dc. STERi-\ ic ‘ ‘ art Photos. 
Sistershop Northbra nch, Kan. Stamrt , se particusars. Oddity House, 








ire Fla 
BOATS AND CAMPING . . i 








COMMANDO Knife an nd Leather Sheath, 5%” or 
6°,” blade $3.00 bl e $3.80 Sh ped EQUIP MENT ————— 
postpaid. Quantity Pp es ¢ req ue M & H SAILKITS 100 Square Feet $6.75. Boat Sup- 
Sporting Ccods, 512 Market Street, Philadel 1 t vedish Kerosene stoves, Canvas 
> ‘ \ cemer Boat Paints, Airplene 
y r ac é I I Mosauit Nets. Alan 
eet G wtonayst Pie aoe 3 ‘ . oe - ri ‘ = F< 
ataiog 10c Standard S les 640 North Cc ark. FULI S: Zé t te si € tte bLinueprint 
R-703, Cuicago, I $3.7 p. F sure t ts, to Ss lilustrated 
G B 1 A Boat catalog 7¢ te Suiid 
TROUT fi Au-S ble. Riverside furnished Bc ta’® hool $1.01 Paws oat Blueprint 
cabins. Boats, guide Trains met. Cunning- ; tie R Cre 
ham’s Camp, Star Route, Grayling, Michigan .-i% : 5 : 
7 > 7rirnNne : —— 16’ Re t t jai ber. Hlueprint . 
WATERWEEDS removed ensi!y nd. effectively Weesh 51. Detroit, Mich. 


from any lake, jp 1 or rive Write for par- 

ticulars. Aschert Bros., Box 155, LaCanada, Cal aL BUSINESS SESGRTUNITIES ae & 
ELECTRI¢ Pencil Engr ives | met ; ’ Profits. Me n’s used pants 
postpaid. Beyer Mfg 4515-A Cottage Grove OR seh F , 














Chicag 2 s § 0, overcoats 50 shoes 12)«c. 
RECKIVE Y Over ou sensatior values Expe rience unos ‘- 
Ee 2 Mails, Magazines, samples our name essar Free Whole e Catalog. Superior 250- 
in pene ro mailing sts 1 Howard 6 H Jeffers« Ch ‘ 
sroadway ew r —. 
= = = $5000 From Half Acrs Gro\ z Gingseng. Fall 
ANTIQUE yiscarme, Swords Cc rtridges Rifles planting Seed, contract supplied, Particulars 
Indian relics, k-Buff Deer antler. Catalog 10 Associated Growers, Dept. O, St. Norbert 


10¢ 0c (Photographs of Most) Heike, Wenona, Il. Manit 


IE P [=e Decoys 2 | 


TRAPPING Hunting. Camping Equipment. Cat- bs arse ing Decoys: Ducks, Owls, Crows 
alog. Stamp owe Fur Company Coopers rite, De 


. y Factory, Forest Park, Illinois. 
Mills, Maire | 


FOXES, Nine in one doy, Trap all furbearcrs ' pareNe ano INVENTIONS | | 


Estabrook, " —_ 




















Sherburne Vermont PATENTS Secured Two dluable boo “booklets 
ELEVEN Good Box Traps. Complete Blueprints, Pat ter t Protection” and © When and How. to 
_30c. Weesho-Uco. B Weesho-Uco. x S1, Detroit, Mich. sell an in 508 —S" her wv oe val 3 k ual 

den ot inv or iorm s&s irce rite im- 


MERAS vy | Pee perenne Benet SOL Se 

| {lms ano puore SUPPLIES __ Ofc. ELON SLR, Sane ee es ee 

aia Developed. Two beautiful Double W eee PATEN’ r S. Low cost. Book and advice free. 
rofessional Enlargements, 8 Never Fade Deckle 7 1] ep .. 
Edge Prints, 25c. Century Photo Service, La- L. _ andc pa, Dept. 365,_V Ww hington, D. Cc. 












Crosse Wis i 
SESTEEN Prints with each eight exposure roll 





developed—-25c. Wholesale Pricelist. Reprints COMME MOR ATIVE $'4-Long-Island, Cleveland, 
Enlargements, Large Stock New Films. Holly- Yor $1.50 1. Large Ilustrated Cata- 
tints. O.L.-1350, Hollywood, Calif. cue. 1 N an Shultz. Salt Lake. Utah. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT ORDER 


OUTDOOR LIFE, 353 4th Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 
GENTLEMEN :—The enclosed § is for Classified Adv. to 
appear in the September issue. There are including my name and address, 


words, at the rate of 30¢ per word. No Ad. inserted 
for less than $3.00. 





> > 
<a , 
WOPTTITTTITITITITITITITITITILIITTTTiiTii Trt Dh. Ve ee errr 
| 
sacemenee uidtepadncysscsssabebesolabddead (ededsesibenuhunbesésonkaleapedbdesenmanabensipiperatonennssviaiiemebandiadaemedsodiiaka 
Classified Adv. Copy must reach us by the 28rd of July 
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GANGWAY . 





THE TAIL OF THE BISON IS A STORM SIGNAL ---WHEN 


HE RAISES IT YOU'D RETTER, SEEK SHELTER QUICKLY, FOR 


\T MEANS HE/S ABOUT TO CHARGES 


a iaeion 
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— ] 
DID you HEAR. \ : 
THAT BUCK GET 


OU TL —— 








it'S SOMETIMES POSSIBLE TO RECOGNIZE A 
WHITE-TAIL BUCK EVEN WHEN YOU CAN'T SEE HIM. 
QUITE OFTEN HE EMITS A LOUD, BRIEF SNORT... 

“WHOOSH/S “__ IF ALARMED OR CURIOUS. THE 
DOE’S CALL ISMOPRELIKE A WHISTLE 
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THe. ENGLISH RED FOX HAS A UNIVERSAL REPUTATION 


VY 42 avwue*v eee 





GAME GIMMICKS Gus MAGER 


avandia as 
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| NEAT AND CLEAN IN HIS HABITS, THE LITTLE BLUE | 
OR ARCTIC FOX IS CONSIDERED THE HANDSOMEST 
OF THEM ALL. AND WHAT'S MORE, HE DOESNT 


0-0! | 
1 > GIVE OFF THE RANK ODOR CHARACTERISC 


5 OF ALL OTHER FOXES 


ih MBAR 


rr td 


CsA at 
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A&TEr YEARS OF WANDERING IN THE OCEAN, BOR! FHE 
ATLANTIC AND THE PACIFIC SALMON FIND THEIR WAY 
UNERRINGLY TO THEI® NATIVE INLAND STREAM, AND 
THERE THEY SPAWN. !TS A ONE-WAY TRIP FOR THE 
PACIFIC SALMON FOR THEN IT DIES, BUT THE 


ATLANTIC VARIETY FINOSITS WAY BACK To THE OCEAN! 


PACIFIC SALMON 





ATLANTIC 





SALMON 





-£ ee 





Ancn ELYER IS THE WILD > TURKEY LIKE THE 
TRUE PHEASANTS, HE MAY RISE —.WHEN FLYING FROM 
ONE WOODLAND To ANOTHER___- MORE THAN ISO 
FEET OVER A FIELD, GROUSE OR QUAIL NEVES 
FLY THAT HIGH 





a Es ee Cale ne 





FOR CUNNING, SWIFTNESS, AND RESOURCEFULNESS, 
BUT HIS AMERICAN COUSIN, THE RED FOX OF MARYLAND 
VIRGINIA, WEST VIRGINIA, NORTH CAROLINA, AND 
TENNESSEE, |S SAID TO SURPASS HIM IN EVERY 

ONE OF THOSE QUALITIES!S 
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FT’S HOPE it’s soon again, soldier, 
[ that you'll be back in your favorite 
duck blind... for that represents one 
of the American rights we're all fight- 
ing for. 

We're fighting not only for the Four 
Freedoms . . . but for freedom to go 
hunting or fishing or whatever we do 
lor recreation . . . in peace, unregi- 
mented, and with no one to say verboten. 

is is an American institution as 
ind as cherished as America itself. 
re at Remington we are doing 
thing in our power to speed the 


Remington, Model 31, pump action repeat- 


Let’s hope it’s soon, soldier! 


SOLDIER (dreaming): Boy, oh boy, what a morning! Just the right bite in the 
air to make those birds fidgety. Just the right amount of overcast and wind. 
And millions of ducks! Lookit that bunch coming in to give our decoys the 
once-over. Here goes for that big drake in the lead. Bang... ouch! What 


a kick this gun has!... Okey, sarge, go easy, will ya... I'm awakel 
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enough small arms ammunition to fire The many thousands of us who are 
Remington are grateful that we are able 


day of a victorious peace... 


during 1942, Remington produced 


300 times at every Axis soldier. ; 
: ae to serve our country. And after the war 
— during the last 7\4 months of that year 


; is won, we will be glad to serve our 
alone, Remington produced more small 8 


Ale . sportsmen friends again with Reming- 
arms ammunition than the entire coun- é 


try produced during all four years of 
World War I. 


— thousands upon thousands of military 


ton’s distinguished line of sporting 
rifles and shotguns, and such famous 
ammunition as Nitro Express shells, 


‘ Kleanbore Hi-Speed .22’s, and Core- 
rifles were speeded to our armed forces 


Lokt big game bullets. Remington Arms 
all over the world. vba . 


Company, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn, 
— and Remington has received four 


_— a Hi-Speed’? Reg. U. S. Pat 
Army-Navy “E's. . 


e-Lokt”’ a trademark of Remington Arms Co., In 


Remington, 


JK 















ot What it lakes 





“UP PERISCOPE!” f 
And, as the skipper’s eye scans the ho- 
rizon, every man of his crew is tensed 
for the words, ““Target sighted!” 










“TAKE ’ER DOWN!” =—> 
...the men at the right lean into 
the bow and stern plane wheels... 
the ballast tanks are flooded—and 
the ocean swiftly closes ove rthem, 







@ They live in close, cramped quar- 
ters...even the enjoyment of a 
smoke must be denied at times. But 
when it is permissible, you can write 
it down that the preferred cigarette 
with men in the Navy is Camel! 


enn Tee yO FI R 5 T 


IN THE SERVICE 


With men in the Navy, Coast Guard, Army, 






















and Marines, the favorite cigarette is Camel. 






( Based on actual sales records in Canteens and Post Exchanges.) 







( N the home front, too, your own job... fac- 
tory, farm, or office... may not be so exciting 
as that of the men in the “‘Underseas Navy” — 














but it can be just as important, just as demand- 
ing in its way. That’s why the smoking experi- 
ences of men in the service, and their preference 
for Camels, is worth your looking into. Light 
up a Camel yourself...try them on your own 













* Smoking lamp 
— is lit—sailor 
——. Slang for 
{ **smoking 


permitted.”” taste and throat — your own ““T-Zone.”’ 


THE J -ZONE” 


—where cigarettes 
are judged 


The “T-ZONE”"—Taste and 
Throat —is the proving ground 


for cigarettes. Only your taste 
and throat can decide which 
cigarette tastes best to you... 
and how it affects your throat. 
Based on the experience of 
millions of smokers, we be- 


lieve Camels will suit your "T-ZONE"” to @ 
“Tt.” Prove it for yourself! " 






















R. J. Reynolds TobaceoCo., Winston-Salem, N.C, 





